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the ELECTORS of the CITY of 
LONDON. 


GENTLEMEN,— 

1 have on several occasions been requested by influential 
citizens of London to allow myself to be nominated as a candi- 
date whenever @ vacancy should occur in the representation of 
ag Duke having, in a letter to the Times” of the 
züth July last, announced his intention of —— fro:n 
Parliament, I took the earliest opportunity of responding to 
the wishes of those who thought I should not prove an 

y tative of the great interests intrusted to a 
Member of Parliament for the City of London by issuing an 
address, in which I stated that I should esteem it a great 
honour to be returned as one of the representatives for the 
City of London, as I had for many years been actively en- 
gaged in its public affairs, and largely intested in its trade and 


My attachment to the Liberal cause is well known to the 
and my connection with the Liberal party is not of 
te. I canes E — 4 2 those 

beral principles which have ten so materially to promote 
— . all in this country, and at the same 
time have added strength and security to the Constitution. 

I have received so large an amount of unsolicited support 
from the various sections of the constituency, from the livery, 
from the members of the Corporation, and from the citizens 
generally, 9s to leave no doubt of my success. 

I have therefore pledged myself to my friends and sup- 
porters, in the event of a contest, to proceed to the poll. 

Thanking you for the confidence you have expressed, and 
for the generous support you have offered, 

Iremain, Gentlemen, yours very faithfully, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 


Mansion House, 4th Nov., 1864. 


RAND BAZAAR, at the GUILDHALL, 

on behalf of the ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood, 
under the special pat of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
UEEN, their al Highnoese the Prince and Princesses of 
dals. and the Right Hon. the LADY MATO RESS. 


RAND BAZAAR, at the GUILDHALL, 
on behalf of the ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood. 


The Corporation of the City of London have most kindly 
granted permission for a BAZAAR to be held in the Guildhall 
and Satarday next, the 11th and 1°th instant, when 

suite of apartments will be throwa open—the 

decorations, &c., as they were designed for the bau- 
quet on Lord Mayor’s-day retained ; and the public will thus 
have the eariiest opportunity of inspecting the entire arrange- 
ments, as well as be new and beautiful roof in the Grand 
Hall. 


Queers: 


RAND BAZAAR, at the GUILDHALL, 

on behalf of the ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood.—As 

the Society have upwards of 3,000/. worth of elegant and use- 

fal articles al contributed, it is hoped that the friends of 

the Charity and the public generally will attend and assist in 
removing the debt on the building by becoming purchasers. 


a 


RAND BAZAAR, at the GUILDHALL, 
on behalf of the ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood.— 


There will be a Stall entirely furnished by the inmates of the 
Asylum. 


RAND BAZAAR, at the GUILDHALL, 

on behalf of the ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood.— 

The Band of the Honourable Artillery Company will perform 
A kelection of the most popular music. 


a 


RAND BAZAAR, at the GUILDHALL, 

on behalf of the ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood.— 

Doors open at Twelve each day.—Admission—first day, Half-a- 
crown ; second day, One Shilling ; Children, Half-price. 


GRAND BAZAAR, at the GUILDHALL, 
on behalf of the ASYLUM for IDIOTS, Earlswood.— 
Tickets to be obtained at the Office, 29, Poultry, E. C.; or at 
the doors of the Guildhall. 
JOHN CONOLLY, M. D., D.C.L., Honorary Seoretary. 
WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Office, 29, Poultry, E.C. 


HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 


and 49, GREAT ORMOND-STRERT, W. C. 
Patron—The QUEEN. 


“This room was very unlike the ward of an ordinary hos- 
— It was rather like the spacious night nursery, with neat 
ttle beds scattered about: warm, cheery fires, with a couch 
on each side the fireplace, and a few children lying or squatting 
about, or sitting on their pallets, quiet/y playing with toys, 
reading books, or doing bead-work. Some, too ill for either 
work or play, were stretched mournfully, yet fully, on 
their pillows—solitary, it is true, but without giving any im- 
22 of dreariness or forlornness. The rooms were airy 
t, and warm. There was nothing whatever of the hospital 
tothe oe hospital atmosphere.”"—From Miss Mulloch’s Visit 
s Hospital. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are — needed to maintain the 
Present efficiency of the Hospital. 


BANKERS; 
Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Oo., Birchin-lane; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Herries, St. James's-street. 


F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
November, 1864. 


— — 


QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 


BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting house. 
pualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
Ro’ in the trade. ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet-street, City, 
RE” and opposite the Railway Stations, Lenden- bridge, 


—„— 


ROTAT POLYTECHNIC. 


Patron, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
_ Redecorated and Reopened.—Daily at Quarter to Three, and 
on Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday Night at Quarter to Eight 
Professor Pepper's New Lecture on Sound and Acoustic 
Illusions,“ which will include an imitation of the Talking 
Head of Albertus Magnus—Professor Wheatstone's Telephonic 
Concert—Mechanism of the Piping Bullfinch—Pichler’s new 
and beautiful experiment, showing Harmony and Discord— 
The Ghost Illusions as usual (J. H. Pepper and Henry Dircks, 
joint inventors)—New Musical Entertainment, by Mr. R. Coote 
—Paganini’s Ghost daily, at 4.30 and 8.45—New Lecture by 
Mr. J. L. King, on the late Non-Spiritual Manifestations (so 
called) with carious Illustrations, daily at One, and on Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday Evenings, at Quarter to Eight. 
4 ga Twelve to Five, and Seven to Ten. Admission, One 
ng. 


OSPITAL for DISEASES of the SKIN, 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 

The Committee earnestly seek the Sympathy of the Chris- 
tian Public, for the many Sufferers attending this Hospital. 
Nearly 1,000 attend weekly ; 127,123 have received the benefits 
of the Charity since its establishment in 1841. The expenses 
are necessarily very heavy. 

DowaTions or Susscriptions will he most thankfully 
received, Bankera—Messra. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lom- 


GEORGE BURT, F. R. C. S., Hon, Secretary, 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


ORSYTH’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS.— 
FORSYTH’S *“‘COBDEN” HOTEL, 87, ARGYLE- 
STREET, GLASGOW, Central, Elegantly Furnished, Com- 
modious, and Perfectly Ventilated. Also FORSYTH’S 
HOTEL, ABERDEEN. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Manufacturer in the 
Precious Metals, long established, desires a PARTNER 


_ bard-street. 


with a capital of about 2,000. Assistance being required, it is 
hoped that none but men of business habits and of Christian 


principles will reply. : 
References of the most satisfactory character, addressed 


George Thomas, Esq., Mr. H. Sidney Warr, 63, High Holborn, 
London. 


ONGREGATIONAL SINGING.—A GEN- 
TLEMAN, who has had considerable experiencs and 
success in the direction of VOCAL PARI MUSIC, is desirous 
of devoting an Evening in the Week to the Improvement of 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 
Letters to be addressed to J. W., care of Addison and Lucas, 
210, Regent-street, W. 7 


OVERNESS.—A YOUNG LADY wishes 
fora RE-ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT or DAILY 
GOVERNESS (Highbury or Canonbury) to YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. She can give instruction in English, French, Music, 
and Drawing. Unexceptiona ls references. 
ae B., care of Mr. Joseph Soul, 32, Ludgate- 
ill, E.C. ~ 


ANTED, after Christmas, a JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT, thoroughly acquainted with the ENG- 

LISH DEPARTMENT, and capable of taking the Junior 

Latin and French Classes. A knowledge of Music wouid bea 
recommendation. A Dissenter would be preferred. 


Apply, L. M., Jarrold and Sons, Norwich. 


N EXPERIENCED BRITISH SCHOOL- 

MASTER wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT at Christmas, 

in a BRITISH or ENDOWED SCHOOL, Unexceptionable 
testimonials as to character and ability. 


Address, G. C., 8, Trelawn-terrace, Hendon, Middlesex. 


10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS, — 

WANTED, an intelligent and well-educated YOUTH. of 

ood address, as an APPRENTICE to the DRAPERY BUSI- 

ESS, Must write a good hand. Expected to conform to the 
rules of a Dissenting Family. 


Apply, Joseph Smith, London House, Stamford. 


ELGRAVE HOUSE SCHOOL, SOUTH 
PARADE, SUUTHSBA, HANTS. 
PrincipAL—Dr. CHAS. F. COOPER, assisted by efficient 
Masters. 

The sons of Dissenters receive a First-class Classical, Mathe- 
matical, and Commercial Education. on very moderate terms ; 
kind treatment and thorough superintendence ; large and airy 
house, well situate, facing the Common and Sea. 

Referees: Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, M. A.; Rev. J. 
Angus, D. D., M. R. A. S.; Rev. J. H. Cook; Rev. Fredk. 


Trestrail; Rev. J. Spencer Pearsall; &., also Parents of 
Pupils. 


e and all particulars apply as above. 


N.B.— 
Ministers’ Sons received on reduced terms. 


HOME, with EDUCATION, for LITTLE 
GIRLS. 


Miss VINCENT (Sister of Mr. Henry Vincent), has had long 
experience in Teaching, and can confidently undertake the 
Training of Young Children. Her House is 2 a very healthy 
situation, and the strictest attention is paid to the comfort of 
those entrusted to her care ö 

Apply for prospectus and references to 15, Alfred-place, 
Talbot-road, Camden-road Villas, N. 


* 


OMMERCIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 

HALL, near HOUNSLOW, is conducted with special 

regard to the requirements of the Sons of respectable Trades- 
men and Farmers. 

Mr. VERNE is assisted by experienced resident Teacher 
English and Foreign. The Pupils are carefully trained in 
good habits, and fitted for active Business Pursuits. The 
premises are extensive, and contain every convenience; the 
situation is high and healthy; the food is of the best desorip- 
tion and unlimited; and the terms are moderate. 


A Prospectus forwarded upon application; and Pupils ad- 
mitted at any time. 


ANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—ESTABLISHED 1824. 
98, KING-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


96, Cheapside, London. 
Capital: One Million Sterling. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS IN MANCHESTER : 
EDMUND BUCKLEY, Eeq., Chairman. 


DAVID HARRISON, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
John Barratt, Esq. John Heugh, Esq. 
Edmund Buckley, jun., Esq., Bernhard Liebert, Esq. 
John Chapman, Exq., M. P. Alfred Milne, Esq. 
Thos. Barham Foster, Esq. Joseph Peel, Esq. 
George Withington, Esq. 

Insurances are granted by this Company on nearly every 
description of Property in Great Britain, at moderate rates. 

Insurances may also be effected on Property in Foreign 
Countries, and in some of the Colonies, at current rates, 

Mills, Factories, and other hazardous risks will be specially 
surveyed at the request of the owner. 


Cotton Mills not at work, will be insured at 5s, per cent. - 


per Annum, 

Farming Stock insured Free from Duty, allowing the use of 
a Steam Thrashing Machine. 

Applications for Agencies should be addressed to 


JAMES B. NORTHCOTT, Secretary to the Company. 


1 GENERAL FINANCE, MORTGAGE, 
and DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). 
OrFices: 3, PENTONVILLE-ROAD, LONDON, 


PETER GRAHAM, Eaq., Oxford-street, Chairman. 
Solicitors, 
Messrs. BOULTON and SONS, Northampton-square, 


This Company is prepared promptly to negotiate all kinds or 
Financial Business, including ans on g Personal 
Security, Advances for terms of years on Mortgage of Freehold 
and Leasehold Property, repayable by instalments; the Dis- 
count of good Bills; Advances on Shares, Deposit of Deeds, 
or for the erection or maintenance of Chapels, Schools, &c. 

The Directors are also ig goons to receive Deposits at call or 
on short notice, for which 6 per cent. will be allowed until 
further announcement, 


E. BALCH, Seeretary. 


WV ANTED, in the Family of a WIDOWER 

residing in the country, a MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN 
as COOK and HOUSEKEEPER, where another servant is 
kept. She must be well recommended, and fit to have the 
care of three children in the holidays. 

Apply by letter, stating , Wages required, and full par- 
ticulars, to M., care of Mr. G. Cook, 12, St. Peter's-street, 
Islington, N. 


HE PULPIT.—Mr. COE INSTRUCTS 
(privately) CANDIDATES for the PULPIT in Rhetoric, 
combined with Oratorical Deportment and Gesture, and 
Teaches an effective mode of reading aloud. Highest references 
to Clergymen and others. 


7, Jermyn-street, St. James's. 


ECHANICAL ENGINEERING. — Im- 
portant to PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—YOUNG 
MEN are TRAINED in MECHANICAL and THEORETICAL 
ENGINEERING, 
For particulars, apply to E. Hayes, Engineer, Watling 
Works, Stony Stratford, Bucks. 


OARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN’S 
SONS, ROCHFORD, ESSEX. 
Principal—Mr, GEORGE FOSTER. 


Terms, 201. per annum. Circulars at Messrs. Mead and 
Powell’s, 73, Cheapside. : 
N.B, Preparatory Department at Forest-hill 


=, 


a 


Dunn TURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER CENT.— 
The CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED 
DIRECTORS, 

Lawford Acland, Esq , Chairman, 

Major-General Henry Pelham Burn, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
George Ireland, Kaq. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

MaNAGER—C, J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures for one, 
three, and five years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. respectively: 
they are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the guarantee of the 
Company, as may be arranged. ¢ 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 12, enhall-street, London, E. C. 


(By order) JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISK 
VERSUS COGNAO BRANDY: r 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholg 
some, 

Sold in bottles, 8s. 8d. each, at the retail houses i 
don; by the agents in the principal towns in Eng) 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 

Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded 
han’s LL Whisky.” 


— LE. BENE ma 
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PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, 


Corner of Chancery- lane. 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
exceeding 20s. 


ARGEST most varied Steck in the Kingdom 
FP ig peo : . Papers, Envelopes, Account and 
MS. Books, Househald Ko, 
PARTRIDGE Of OZEN @’ celebrated GUINEA 
f STATIONERY forwarded free ‘ 
— cote in England, on regeipt of Post office Order” 
E for Plain Stam ng et, Ares 1 Ad. 
NO CHAR * a Bt nn Or 


d on best i ner 0 
Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Creat 


Dies engraved for 58, Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 


4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes and qualities always 
in stock. Samples forwarded free. 


SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, all rulings, super- 
fine cream paper, 40 pages, 2s. per dozen. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, St 
tionery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c. post res 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
Wholesale Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, FLEET-STREET, E. C. 


Established 1841. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


J OSE GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN- 
e MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the Commercial 
World, Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he has introduced a new series of his useful 
productions which, for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY of 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CUEAPNESS in PRICE, must ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Fach Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put * in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. 
G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC PENS, 
which are es ly adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
ss suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 


Hold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be oer at the Works, 
Graham-street, Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York ; 
and at 87, Gracechurch-street, London. 


EFORE YOU FURNISH, 
‘ have an estimate from, or visit the Establisbment of, 
BRANSBY BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedsteads and 
Bedding Makere, Complete House Furnishers, Upholsterers, 
and Oarpet Factors, 121 and 123, Old Kent-road, London, S. E. 
(next to Bricklayers’ Arms Station). All goods warranted, and 
delivered carriage and packing free to auy house in the king- 
dom. Established 1823 


EWING MACHINES of the very [irst 


Class of Excellence and Workmanship, in each of the 
various descriptions of stitch, for cloth, linen, leather em. 
broidery, and glove-sewing, including Prize Medal Machines. 
The quality of these Machines can always be depended on 
ste sale under direct supply, retai!, wholesale, and for expor- 
tation. 


The American and English Sewing Machine Company, 457, 
New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


—— 


OALS.—Best Sunderland, 26s. ; Newcastle 
or Hartlepool, 25s,; best Silkstone, 23s.; Clay Cross, 
238, and 20s. ; Coke, per chaldron, 14s. 


B. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent’s 
park; Chief Offices: 169 and 266, Tottenham-court-road. 


OALS, — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.’s price is now 28s. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her Majesty and H. R. H. the Prince of a3 —13, Cornhill, 
E. C.; Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E. C.; Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico, S. W.; Sunderland-wharf, 
Peckham, S. E.; aud Durham-wharf, Wandsworth, S. W.; and 
at Brighton. 


OALS.—By SCREW STEAMERS and 
RAILWAY.—LEA and CO.’8 price for HETTON, 
HASWELL, or LAMBTON WALLSEND, the best House 
Coal direct from the Collieries by screw stoamers, or the 
Great Northern Railway, is 268. per ton; Hartlepcol, 25s. ; 
Nilkstone, first-class, .3s.; second-class, 22a. ; Clay Cross, 
23a. and 20a, ; Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 20s.; Barnaley, 
193.; Hartley, 183. ; best small, 128. Coke, 14s. per chaldron, 
Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly screened, to any part of 
London. All orders to LEA and COMPY.’S Offices, High- 


ml Mane. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


is much recommended 
FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Recipe ron Sroxar Cake.—Half-pound of Corn Flour, 
quarter or half-pound of butter, and two tea-spoonsful of 
Baking Powder, to bo very well mixed together. Take 
three eggs, and beat the yolks and whites separately for 
fifteen minutes; then add to them quarter pound bruised 
white sugar; mix all together, flavour to taste, and beat for 
fifteen minutes; put it into a well-buttered tin, papered 
all round two inches deeper than the tin; bake in a quick oven 
for one hour, 


8 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 
JALMER and CO.’S VICTORIA SNUFF. 


LESS DIPS, manufactured of improved materials, free 
from smell, a good colour, may be carried without guttering, 
burn longer than ordinary dips, give a better light, very mode- 
rate in price Preferable for Schools, Chapels, Private 
Families, and indeed for the general use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
PALMER and CO., the Patentees, Victoria Works, Green- 
street, Bethnal-green, London, N. E. 


COLMAN’S CEN 


TRADE MARK. * THE BULL’S HEAD, 
On each * 1 5 


ONLY PRI 


———<——$— 


UINE MUSTARD. 


Package. 


At the Great Exhibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


ZE MEDAL 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, de., throughout the United Kingdom. 


Cannon- street, London, E. C. 


e 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 
Option of Purchase, on Convenient Terms, at any Period. 


PEACHEY’S 
OITY OF LONDON MANUFAOTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 


73 BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, LONDON, E.C 
Opposite the Marine Sociocty. 


An extensive assortmeat of PIANOFORTES, WARRANTED 
New and Second-hand. Every Description and Price. 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
*. New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerts, Lectures, &. 


IANOFORTES, with EASY TERMS of 
PURCHASE. 
Honourable mention for good and cheap Pianofortes was 
— * by the 17 at the Great International Exhibition, 
862, to MOORE and MOORE, 104, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, London, E. C. See the Royal Commissioners’ Report. 
Pianofortes Extraordinary. These Pianos are of rare excel- 
lence, with the best improvements, recently applied, which 
effect a grand, a pure aud delightful quality of tone, that 
stands unrivalled. Prices from Righteen Guineas, 


First-class Pianos for hire, with easy terms of purchase. 
A very large and choice Stock for Selection; also a variety o 
Second-hand Pianos at low prices, 


The Best Harmoniums for Sale or Hire. Carriage free. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 


Dr. Hassatt, having subjected this mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that 
it contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, 


viz.:— 
PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 

&c., throughout the kingdom. 


OTHERS Brick-lane, & Wentworth- 
street, London, N.E. 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS, 


WITH/A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE, 
BY USING 


Field’s Celebrated United Service Soap 
Tablets, 


4d. & 6d. Each. 


Sold by all Chandlers and Grocers throughout the Kingdom; 
but the Public should ask for Field’s, and see that the name of 
J. C. and J. FIELD is on each packet, box, and tablet. Whole- 
sale and for Exportation, at the Works, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S., 
Where also may be 2 Prize Medal Paraffine 
andles. 


CANDLES.—THE NEW CANDLE. 
Belf-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. 
PATENTED. 

Firrp's Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless Chamber Candle is 
SELF FITTING, Clean, Safe, Economical, and Burns to the 
End. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen; Wholesale 
and for Export, at the Works, 

J. C. & J. FIELD'S, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
ALSO, 
Field's celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and Patent 
Paraffine Candles, as supplied to 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
i> ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA 
It is CHOICE and STRONG, BEcAvsE it 


consists of most valuable growths that are full of rich assentia) 
properties, 


Sold by al 
TAYLOR 


from the importers to the consumers by Agents. 


It is WHOLESOME to use, Because the leaf is not facea 
with the usual powdered mineral colours, 


These COMBINED ADVANTAGES have secured for this Tea a 
general preference, It is sold in sealed packets, with the price 


printed on each, and sigued— 
Amina. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


RE confidently recommended as a simple 
but certain remedy for Indigestion, They act as a 
powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient, are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of 
persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use. Sold in bottles at 18. 1d., 28. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 


CAUTION! Be sure to ask for“ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations, 


It is MODERATE in PRICE, Because it is supplied direct 


THE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 


MIXTURE OF TEAS, 


6lbs. Sent to any part of England carriage free. 
Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed, 


FRANKS, SON, and CO., 49, Qucen-street, Cannon-street 
West. 


MANUFACTURERS TO TAB QUEEN AND PRINCE OF Wals. 


HOM@OPATIIIC 


FRY’S IORLAND i 088 COCOA. 


FRY’S SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE. 


J. S. FRY and SONS, Bristol ani London, ara the only 
— Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained the Prizo Meda, 
802. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


Is prepared solely by Lea and Prruins. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against wortliless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Pgreins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„ Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messra. Crossz and BLACKWELL; Messrs, Barclay 
and Sons, London, &0., &c., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


HYPOCRATES, IS CALLED THE 
FATHER OF MEDICINE E. 


his chief panacea was drawn from the Melissa plant. It was 
successful as au outer application in rheumatic affections, ex- 
cellent as a tonic against hysteria, and a fine peptic cordial. 
Now prepared as Essential Spirit of Melissus, by Dr. 
Mathias Lang, of Munich. 


To be had of Wholesale Patent Medicine Vendors, and all 
respectable Chemists throughout the country, in bottles at 
28. 9d. each. 


Full directjons for Use on wrappers enclosing the bottles. 


HOMAS NUNN and SONS, Wine, Spirit, 
and Liqueur Merchants, 31. Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
W.C., beg to call attention to their STOCK of OLD PORT 
WINE, chiefly Sandeman’s shipping (rail paid to any station in 
England); excellent, sound, maturest wine, 328. aud 303, per 
dozen; superior with more age, 428., 48s, and 54s. ; seven to 
ten years in bottle, 60s., 663., 728., and 84s. ; vintage wines, 
958., and upwards; good dinner Sherry, 268. and 32s. ; supe- 
rior, 38s., 428., 488., and 528.; fine old Cognac Brandy, 5408. 
60s., and 66s. Price lists of every kind of wine on application. 
Established 1801. 


ee 
EAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS. 
from 2s. to Ten Guineas. Also GOOSE-DUWN 
QUILTS, from 10s. to $28. Lists of prices and sizes sent free 
by post. HAL and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
and Priced List of Bedding, also sent, post free, on application 
to 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


[ AONDRY COMFORTS INCREASED! 


The beneficial and emollient advantages of GLYCERIN E, 
for softening the skin and preventing or curing cracked hands, 
are secured by Laundreases or Servants when using Harper 
Twelvetrees’ popular Preparation of 


GLYCERINE AND SOAP-POWDER, 


a Penny Packet of which will make nearly a pound of ——— 
Washing Soap. It greatly expedites the Family Wash, an — 
regularly used by Thousands of Families on account of 3 
harmless, effective, and economical properties Ask 1 
Harper Twelvetrees’ GLYCERINE for Washing. Sold by 
Grocers and Druggists. 

Manufactory — Bromley-ty-Bow, London, E.; and 81, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, E. C. 


1 
ONIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in 
existence ; an efficient Tonic, an unequalled stomachic, au 
entle stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemed , 
ine Merchants, Confectioners, and others, at 308. a — : 
Manufactured by Robert Waters, 2, Martin’s-lane, we . 
street, Jondon. Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis an " 
Worcestor. 


— 


INFANT DENTITION. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP.—This efficacious remedy has . d 

general use for upwards of thirty years, aud has agg ot oe 
numerous children when suffering from con vulsious — — 
from painful Dentition. As soon as the syrup is xu “a t 
the gums, the child will be relieved, the gums cooled, 2 g 
inflammation reduced. It is as innocent as efficacious, child 
to produce the teeth with ease; and so pleasant — 7 
Will refuse to let its gums be rubbed with it. | Pare RICAN 
be very particular to ask for JOHNSON’S AM * Bas: 
SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice that the names 4 on 
CLAY and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, London (to ** saab 
Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the stamp ailix 
| bottle. Price 2s, 9d. per bottle, 
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neonformist, 


“THE DISSIDENCE OF DISSENT AND THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION.” 


Vou, XXIV.—New Sznrtzs, No. 993. 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON 
SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 


We beg most emphatically to thank the 
Bishop of London for his Address, introductory 
to the lecture session of the Philosophical Insti- 
tution of Edinburgh, delivered on Friday even- 
ing last to a crowded audience in the Music 
Hall. We usually abstain from taking part in 
theological controversies, confining ourselves, for 
the most part, to the discussion of matters which 
fall under the designation of politico-ecclesias- 
tical. We shall not even now deviate in spirit 
from the general rule we have laid down for our 

idance in the conduct of this journal. The 

ishop can hardly be said to have treated con- 
troversially the important subject on which he 
has given his thoughts to the world. He has 
rather laid down certain considerations to which 
scientific inquirers and theologians would do well 
to take heed in the discussion of those questions 
in which, to the present view of both, the con- 
clusions of Science and the teachings of Revela- 
tion, appear to be antagonistic. e have seen 
nothing worthy of comparison with this address 
since the resuscitation of the controversy in 
England by the publication of the Essays and 
Reviews.” 

It is impossible to give our readers a fair 
epitome of a production which is itself as con- 
densed as a lucid exposition of its subject will 
admit of its being. There is scarcely a sentence 
of it superfluous, scarcely an illustration which 
can be left out without injury to the meaning, 
scarcely a passage which can be omitted 
without breaking the continuity of the reason- 
ing—and what, perhaps, is a feature of more 
moment, no analysis of it can do justice to the 
mingled tone of reverence and manliness by 
which the entire discourse is pervaded. We 
shall not, therefore, attempt a task which seems 
to us to be impracticable. We shall ask our 
readers to give the address itself, in its un- 
abridged form, a dispassionate and studious 
perusal, and shall content ourselves with a 
cursory observation or two on its more salient 
points. 

The essential harmony between science and 
revelation, the Bishop contends, is rather obscured 
than exhibited by any unnatural or forced union 
of the two. Theology and philosophy have each 
its own department in the boundless field of 
truth; each its own principles and its own 
method, and, to some extent also, its own instru- 
ments of investigation. But we must be on our 
guard against a misrepresentation in this matter 
which some scientific men have advanced. 
Science, it has been said, works by reason; 
religion, and therefore theology which treats of 
religion, works by faith. In fact, however, reason 
cannot thus be expelled from the province of 
religion, unless we are prepared to stake our 
hopes for eternity on mere feeling, fancy, or 


— 


imagination. Conviction of a truth may be 
wrought in the mind by spiritual influences, but 
truth must always be capable of being subjected 
to the test of reason. In the examination of the 
truth revealed, in testing the evidence for its 
divine origin, and in seeing that it is faithfully 
transmitted, there is full room for the work of 
reason. Faith, that is, that humble, teachable 
habit of mind which leads man to trust God as 
the revealer of the things invisible, does not set 
reason aside, but works with it and through it, 
though it strongly feels and asserts its feebleness 
and inadequacy for the full development of 
heavenly truth. The position, it must be owned, 
is not a new one—but as stated and illustrated 
by the right rev. prelate, it marks out with a 
precision and a force almost equivalent to 
novelty, the limits within which reason is bound 
to exercise its functions in matters of revelation. 
We heartily agree with him in his remark that 
„it would be an evil day for the Christian reli- 
gion and the Christien Church in which theolo- 
gians granted that the truths they taught were 
not to be tested and maintained by reason.” 


But science has not only to do ‘with geology, 
astronomy, geography, and mathematics—it con- 
cerns itself with ancient history, language, and 
ethnology—and what holds good of the former 
must hold good also of the latter. Although the 
Bible does not profess to supply us with treatises 
on mathematics, astronomy, geology, or physi- 
ology, it does profess to give us much sacred 
history. That history seems as much an in- 
tegral part of the Bible as its prophetical pre- 
dictions or admonitions, its sacred songs, its 
laws of life.’ What are we todo when common 
history cuts athwart that which is sacred? Give 
up our faith in the latter as substantially 
true”? No; but in forming our judgment we 
are to consider that history may be substantially 


true which is not necessarily guaranteed by a 


perpetual miracle in the strict accuracy of all its 
minute and insignificant details ; that as God 
employed human instruments to be, in a 
secondary sense at least, the authors of the 
sacred books, so He left them free to show their 
own character and habits of observation and of 
thought in matters which were clearly beside 
the great Divine message; that we should be 
cautious not to confound mere traditional expo- 
sitions of Scripture with the Scripture itself; 
that we must not forget that archeological and 
ethnological researches, however great may 
have been their progress of late, are still to be 
regarded as only in their infancy. Wise and 
modest caution will mitigate, if it do not remove, 
many alleged difficulties, and even science itself 
has by recent discoveries tended strongly to 
corroborate, even in minute details, the essential 
accuracy of what the * teaches—while, 
in reference to not a few of their difficulties and 
discrepancies, is itſwrong to say, Suppose what 

ou say is true—what on earth does it signify P 

ow does it affect God's message to my soul? 


This we have long believed, as we elsewhere 
long since expressed, tobe at once the highest and 
safest position to take up in reference to the re- 
cord of God’s revelation to man, and we think 
society is much indebted to Dr. Tait for his 
courage in assuming this position, and for the 
reverent caution with which he has defined it. 
So far as our own judgment and experience are 
worth referring to, we can testify that it gives 
the firmest footing to intelligent faith. The 
broad stream of history running through the Old 
Testament, illustrating, as it does, God’s method 
of disclosing His character and will, as the con- 
dition of mankind could perceive and ag age 
them, and the Divine life embodied in the life of 
Jesus Christ His Son, contain within themselves 
the substance of that knowledge of Himself and 
His relations to us which constitutes His message 
to our souls. And these grand adumbrations of 
what He is, and what He would have us to be in 
our relations to Him, are utterly independent of 
the minute accuracy of insignificant details in 
the record which makes them known to us. 
They are grand facts which remain in all their 


substance, and which retain all their fulness of 
meaning, when criticism has done its best or its 
worst in detecting small discrepancies in the 
transmission of them to posterity. Such criticism 
may do much to destroy or to modify certain 
theories, built up by human wisdom, respecting 


the conditions under which our information has 


reached us, just as changes may be made on the 
banks of a river, or may be effected here and 
there upon the flanks of a mountain range; but 
the river and the mountains will ever be sub- 
stantially what they were and are, and will still 
tell us the same great truths of Him whose 
nature and will they were intended to display. 
The faith which must stand us in stead in the 
battle of life, and which must mould our spirits 
for a more exalted and purer sphere of being, 
must have for its bases something broader, 
deeper, more intimate, and more reliable to the 
whole of man’s nature, than can be furnished b 
the results of ever-conflicting criticism; and, 
happily, as we think, God’s communication to 
man in matters pertaining to his highest destiny, 
is enshrined far more imperishably in facts 
which no ingenuity can explain away, than in 
words which are necessarily exposed to some 
vicissitudes. 

How the Bishop of London’s address will 
affect his episcopal brethren we can only con- 
jecture. It disposes summarily of the absolute- 
ness of Church authority. It impliedly casts 
contempt upon the dogmatic decisions of Convo- 
cation. It restores its rights, often impugned of 
late, to private judgment. It is Liberalism— 
theological Liberalism—the Liberalism which 
Dr. Newman so much dreaded, and which the 
“ Tracts for the Times were written to resist, 
and, if possible, annillilate—enthroned in high 
ecclesiastical office. But it is Liberalism 
baptized with an earnest Christian spirit. Its 
effect upon cultivated intellect will probably be 
extensive and lasting—and, we should hope, 
cannot but be ultimately beneficial. Reason 
will be reintroduced by it to some of its lost 


rights, and faith replaced upon a broader and 
firmer foundation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Tux Bishop of Oxford has been enlightening the 
people of Hastings on the matual relations of the 
Church and the State. The theory which the Bishop 
has stated is so moderately expressed that we should 
be morbidly sensitive if we were to find fault with 
his manner, There is also a candour of expression 


\ 
\ 


and a charity of disposition in his speech a 


are unwilling not to recognise. We are glad 0 
nigus of such a temper, but at the same time, we are 
quite as prepared for the seductions of the orator as 
we are for the anathemas of the ecclesiastic, The 
orator is uncommonly charitable. He would not see 
the present degree of religious liberty ‘‘ infringed 
upon by prerogative or other legislation.” So bene- 
ficently is this said that we half expect the sentence 
to end in a declaration that the Bishop would extend 
it, but this ending does not come. In place of it 
we have that mild and rather honeyed statement of 
the exact relations of the State to the Church and to 
other religious bodies. This, according to the Bishop, 
is all that it is :—‘* We provide what we believe to 
be the properly constituted system of teaching, but 
if others think differently, we do not enforce upon 
their consciences that which they condemn, but leave 
them to provide another for themselves if their con- 
sciences dictate them so to do.” The Bishop speaks, 
in this sentence, for the State, as though the State 
were an institution external to those who think 
differently,” and who have therefore to provide for 
themselves. The sentence should properly read 
read as, follows: We, your legislators, compel you 
to provide what we believe to be the properly con- 
stituted system of teaching, but if you think that it 
is not the properly constituted system, we leave you 


to provide a second system for yourselves—dut yu 
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must keep our system on foot as well.“ This aspect 
of the question the bishop does not put. He chooses 
to put that which sounds charitable and liberal, See, 
his speech says, what a liberal man I am, although I am 
Bishop of Oxford, but the illiberality is garefully kept 
out ofsight. And, then he Bishop would not infringe 
on our present positiog, We have read something 
like this in an address of the Czer to the Poles, and 
we feol towards his gegee—-we mean his lordship— 
much as the Poles myst fegl towards the Ozar, or 
rather to one of the Ozar's Cosgack generals. We 
don’t forget, while we read this benevolent rescript, 
that the practical rule of the Bishop, and those who 
agree with him, is not so charitable as the blandness 
of a Hastings speech might seem to indicate, Pre- 
sent liberties? What are they? Liberty to pay for 
his lordsbip’s supervision over clergy who denounce 
and excommunicate us: liberty to bury our dead in 
fields and highways: and liberty to pay for High- 
Church services conducted on the approved Oxonian 
pattern. We may seem to be very ungrateful, but 
we cannot thank the Bishop either for his condescen- 
sion or his charity. We have procured all our rights, 
not with his aid, but with his opposition, and if we 
secure others it will be in spite of his very charitable 
wishes. 
The Bishop, however, but still with moderation, 
informs his audience that they must oppose both 


Protestant and Romish Nonconformity. He believes 


the Church of England to be the only true Ohurch. 
He would be on friendly terms; but he 
thinks that the moat certain means to be on good 
terms with us ia to speak out our own truth fear- 
leasly and kindly, and let them perceive the difference 
between us.” Seys the Bishop, humourously direct- 
ing one eye towards the Evangelicals and the other 
towards the Nonconformists,— 


ing and shillyshallying them [the 
and saying they are just the same as 


we, and My dear brother, thera is no difference bet ween 


us ”—if so, why in the world don’t we share the tithes 
with them? (Laughter.) It seems most monstrous 
hypocrisy to go and say, ‘‘ Beloved brethren, we are all 
one ; but you shall not come into my pulpit.” (Laughter 
and applause. ) Now, how much better to go to the 
man and say, If you love the Lord Christ I honour and 
love you because you love Him; but I differ from you 
upon great and im t matters. I do not love you 
the less because I differ from you; but I am ch 
teach not acertain amount of truth mixed with a certain 
amount of error—I am charged to teach the truth of 
Christ as I have received it, without addition or sub- 
traction, even though I win the universe by adding or 
subtracting from it.” This is the only ground which 
can thoroughly secure a mutual and understanding 
between honest Christian men; and there must be 
that understanding unless each is to put on the 
3 and then turn aside for the reality 
iscord, 


What shall we say? Not having been, at any time, a 
party to putting on any “ grimaces of agreement,” we 
cannot help saying that, as a Ohurchman, the Bishop 
is right. But, as Dissenters, we have also to give our 
own experience. We have never found the Bishop’s 
prescription to answer. Whenever we have spoken out 
out our own truth “ fearlessly and kindly,” we have 
found that there was no possibility of being on any- 
thing like “good terms” with a Churchman, And 
this just marks one difference between the Churchman 
and the Dissenter. The Bishop being a Oburchman, 
wishes to speak his truth, and to be on good terms 
with usinotwithstanding. Agreed! But don’t enforce 
your truth with pains and penalties—that is all we 
wish. No, not quite. Weask, in return, that when 
we speak the truth to you, you should be on good 
terms” with us. But what are good terms? Between 
human beings, not to say Christians, not exactly 
the terms of a dog and his master. Does the Bishop 
understand us? 

The Bishop, we have said, attacked also the Roman 
Catholic Church. He maintained (save the mark for a 
Bishop of the Church of England !) that she has not 
an apostolic descent of her ministry, and that she does 
not declare the pure primitive doctrine of the Gospel 
of Ohriet, free from the corruption of medieval times. 
We might “ take the Bishop up,” as schoolboys would 
say, on both these declarations, but it is so easy that 
it would not be worth any one's while to do 80. 
We quote his observations for another purpose, viz., 
to mark his actual hostility to the Church of Rome. 
We quite agree with him, and we believe moreover 
that in many respects it would not be a good 
tion for him to leave the Established Ohurch either 
for the Romish or for any Nonoonſormist denomina- 
tion. The results of leaving the Church of England 
for the Romish Church are for the first time very 
frankly stated in the number of the Union Review 
which has taken that Oatholic periodical into the 
Roman Index Expurgatorius, A clever, fresh, and 
candidly-written paper recently appeared in that 

rjodical, entitled, the“ Experience of a Vert,”—the 
writer belonging to a class neither of perverts or oon - 
verts, and thus being to other “ yerts,” by inference, a 


| “vert” only. We learn from this paper that the 

writer was a clergyman, and that he left the Church 
of England for the Church of Rome, but not to be a 
priest in the Church of Rome, for he is a married 
man. He gives, in the following words, his experience 
of the result :— 


This question brings me to my own case. Iam ons of 
those who were ance clergymen of the Church of 
England, and are married, What has been ¥ fate! 
From a silly, narrow-minded apprehension of being 
supposed to recognise any inherent validity in our 
Anglican orders; or, perhaps, any opening in the eccle- 
siastical world for married men, we have every one of us 
had the cold shoulder given to us when we asked for 
work, or else encouraged to seek employment in any 
calling, no matter how secular. Our previous training, 
our previous acquirements, our powers of work in the 
cause of Christ and of His Church, have been utterly 
ignored. I know some, once among the most active and 
self-denying of Anglican clergymen, who are now serving 
as secretaries to joint-stock companies, as clerks in 
Government offices,—shall I say, getting a livelihood on 
the stage? I know others who were, as Anglicans, the 
most accomplished of theologians, of ritualiste, of con- 
troversialists, who have been, ever since they left the 
Church of England, merely vegetating and unlearning 
all that they ever knew. I know others, excellent, 
good men, as they were, when they were in the Church 
of England, whose daily lives and conversations have 
been a scandal; and I will add, in my own instance, a 
very just scandal, since they became members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, to their Anglican friends— 
their former admirers and followers. Why, there is 
scarcely any work in the religious world for which these 
men had not been trained! Why was not work cut out 
for them by those to whom the destinies of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country have been confided? 
Each one as he came over should have had work offered 
to him, work pressed upon him, before his enthusiasm 
cooled—before he had time to experience the discomforts 
of his new situation. Literary work might have been 
devised for the more intellectual; school and parochial 
work for such as had been occupied in schools and 
parishes of the Church of England—and how many 
overworked priests would have hailed such auxiliaries 
had any general scheme been organised for their lawful 
employment! All might have been invited to do some- 
thing for Christ rather than for the world. Instead of 
all which it has usually happened that, if we asked for 
work, we were looked upon as interlopers, as desirous of 
obtruding ourselves into a sphere from which such as we 
were necessary aliens, if the Canons were to be main- 
tained in their integrity. The consequence has been, 
that an amount of moral power and influence has been 
sacrificed that might have changed the face of England 
had it been properly directed long since: and the Oxford 
movement, not merely in the opinion of the country 
generally, but even in the opinion of some who devoted 


to | themselves heart and soul to it while they were in a 


position to do so, is coming to be looked upon as a 
matter of history, and as a gigantic failure; and the 
Church of England has gained in reality more by her 
losses than the Church of Rome by her receipts. 


The writer adds :— 


How they who have come over to us from the Church 
of England, and have become priests, fare, they best 
know themselves. That they are happy enough, occu- 
pied as they are, I have no sort of doubt; but whether 
they consider themselves to have been well treated on 
the whole—whether they are satisfied with our system 
on the whole, as they have found it, is another question, 
which I do not — to be able to judge. There have 
been some who have returned to the Church of England. 
I repeat, as one of those who have not become priests, 
that the years which I have spent as a Roman Catholic 
have been among the most useless and unedifying of my 
life: and, therefore, it is that I feel it to be my duty to 
speak out to others lacking the same experience, Let 


tholic Church on any other ground short of a distinct 
call from God to do so—till he feels that he would en- 
danger the salvation of his soul by not doing so. 


This revelation will be an astounding one to most 
persons, and will do, perhaps, more than anything 
which has recently occurred to stop the Romish 
tendency of the Bishop of Oxford’s party. After 
reading it we cannot wonder that the Bishop him- 
self came to the conclusion that the Church of Rome 
was not even apostolical in its orders, much less 
in its doctrine and ceremonies, We have stated that 
the Union Review, in which this communication 
appeared, has been placedin the Index. The clergy- 
man, therefore, who thus gives the world the benefit 
of his experience, may consider himself to be 
virtually an excommunicated man, The wonder is 
that ever such a Vert should have been vert enough 
to write what he really thinks. 

This, however, is all general, and we have almost 
forgotten that this week is the week for municipal 
elections, and that to-day is actually Lord Mayor’s 
day. We are not allowed, however, to forget the 
former, for there come to us, amongst other papers, 
the Macclesfield Observer and the Macclesfield 
Courier. We gather from these journals that the 
Mayor Elect of Macclesfield this year is Mr. Joseph 
Wright, who is, we understand, a member of the 
* Liberation Society.” Mr. Wright, as a Free 
Churchman, declines to comply with the time- 
honoured custom of attending church in his official 
robes and with his mace, and followed by the 
councillors, the Sunday after his election, or any 
other Sunday. Upon this a controversy has ensued, 
and the question is fairly argued in the Macclesfield 
papers. A Charchman” thus writes to the Courier, 
that the Queen being the visible Head of the Ch 
Mr. Wright cannot accept office, but neither the 
inhabitants of Macclesfield nor we are likely to be 


nobody quit the Church of England for the Roman Ca- ing his 


— — 
able to supply the middle term of this disjointed 
syllogism. ‘‘A Burgess writes to the same Paper 
that Mr. Wright knows no better, and that, there. 
fore, he is not much to blame, but that, in plain 
English, the Council ought to be ashamed of 
themeelves. In the Observer we find another style 
of correspondence. A ‘‘ Macclesfield Dissenter » 
attacks the Oourier, and an ** Qa-Looker” defends 
Mr. Wright. As this question affects all munici. 


palities we quote the principal points of the last 
letter 2— 


Mr. Wright must go with the insignia of office 
with his mace, That isthe point. Mr. Wright himself 
is of small consequence, but the procession and the 
mace are not to be despised. You see the argument. 
And according to this theory, do not they worship the 
Almighty with their souls, or even their bodies, but 
with their clothes, and if they be mayors, above all with 
their maces? It is presumed (I am not irreverent—I 
am only stating in a mild manner, the thought that lies at 
the bottom of this controversy) that He who made the 
universe and fashioned all the world on which we live, 
will be supremely gratified if some fusty old shoddy, 
with dingy gold lace, and a small bit of metal, are 
brought into the house made for his worship. Well, if 
we believed in fetichism I could understand this, but as 
we believe, or 1 to believe, in a spiritual religion, 
I don't pretend to understand it. I have no difficulty 
in comprehending the doctrine of Sartor Resartus, or 
in understanding Teufelsdrock, but Mr. Carlyle does not 
assume to apply his theory to spiritual matters; and, 
for my part, I feel that the Father of all mercies is as 
gee with the presence of the humblest pauper in 

is house, as He is with the presence of the Mayor 
elect, and much more pleased with the pauper than with 
the Mayor, if the latter goes vain of his office, thinking 
of his proud position, and telling the Almighty what 
a great man he, the Mayor of Macclesfield, is. 

But this—if I —- rightly the position which 
Mr. Wright has taken—is not the precise reason of his 
refusal to go to church as Mayor. The Tories who de- 
mand this of Mr. Wright have not, so far as I have 
heard, advanced any reason for Mr. Wright’s compliance 
with the ordinary custom, excepting the fact that it isa 
custom. There is a reason, bowever, which first gave rise 
to the custom, and I will state it—putting, which I am 
willing to do, an argument into the mouth cf the enemy, 
with which he himself seems to be utterly unacquainted. 
The old theory on which the custom is based is, that the 
magistracy being an ordinance of God, God ought to be 
publicly acknowledged therein. This ia a statement in 
the fewest possible words of the whole question. It is one 
that cannot be satisfactorily argued, on either side, in a 
letter, but, supposing I grant its truth in the general 
statement, does it follow that Mr. Wright is to go to 
church in an official capacity, and with a mace? I do grant 
that magistracy is an — 4 of God, and that God 
ought to be acknowledged therein. But how? By the 
discharge of all official duties as in the sight of God ; by 
obeying justice, loving mercy ; not regarding the rich, 
or oppressing the poor, and by walking humbly before 
his Maker. That, I think, is the way for a magistrate 
publicly to acknowledge God in his office. 

Allow me now to ask a question. I began this letter by 
saying that I thought persecution had almost ceased from 
amongst us. Ican imagine a Tory councillor jumping up 
and exclaiming, ‘‘ Persecution, do you call it! I call it a 
privilege.” But is it not persecution? Is not a citizen 
as much entitled in public life to liberty of conscience, as 
he is in private life? Do you say Yes? Then why ask 
Mr Wright to attend church in his magisterial capacity 
against his conscience? Is a man’s conscience to leave 
him when he becomes a Mayor? Do you say No? 
Then why ask Mr. Wright to leave his conscience behind 
him at the church door? For my , if Mr. Wright were 
to go to church, — conscientiously the views he 
does, I should have very little confidence of his diacharg- 

public duties with any credit either to the town 
or to himself. A man that begins a course of action by 
going against his conscience, cannot be expected to do 
much credit to his office. But a man who, despite con- 
tumely and [entreaty, will hold to his belief, is a man to 
be respected by all parties, 


The writer of the letter calls attention to the fact 
that when Mr. Kitson was elected Mayor of Leeds 
he refused to go to church, and that when Mr. 
Spence was ‘elected Mayor of Tynemouth he weat 
with the Corporation to the church in the morning, 
and that the Corporation went with him to the 
Friends’ Meeting House in the afternoon, We can 
add to these precedents, At Hanley, when Mr. 
Ridgway was elected Mayor, he did not go to the 
parish church, but the Corporation accompanied him 
to the Primitive Methodist Meeting House. At the 
same town another Dissenter, Mr. Henry Pidduck, 
has just been elected Mayor. Mr. Pidduck will 
certainly not obey the custom, but the Corporation 
intend, we believe, to go in a body to Hope Chapel 
(the Rev. R. H. Smith e), where Mr. Pidduck is à 
member, This is religious equality; but an 
„ On-Locker's“ idea of the acknowledgment of 
God in public office is the right one. 

Bat we may not only now, even if we are mayors, 
worship where we please, we may aleo have our 
healths drunk. Thanks to Lord Stanley for his 
speech at Manchester, in which he congratulated his 
hearers that, there at any rate, they could drink the 
healthe of the ministers of all denominations. Lord 
Stanley added that what Lancashire 
to-day England did or thought to-m 
England does not include the parish of plehurst, 
Kent, where Mr. Hoare is the presiding temporal gem" 


2 and the Rev. T. Crick the presiding spiritual genius. 
Mr. Crick has had to reply to an ecclesiastical toast, 


and this is how he replied to it :— a 
As the toast was sometimes put, it meant alm 
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nothing, and the clergy were at a loss to understand 
whether their health was proposed or not. Sometimes 
they were in the habit of making an addition to the toast 
y the insertion of “and ministers of all other denomi- 
nations.” Now, the clergy never felt anything but 
and regard for those who differed from them in 
doctrine. He was not called upon to quarrel but when 
his health was pro as one of the clergy of the Church 
of England, he di not turn his back upon that Church— 
he did not ignore his daty to that Church and his Queen. 
He had no jealousy of ministers of other denominations ; 
but they had different ends in view. The clergyman of 
the Church of England and Dissenting ministers had no 
object in common. They both promoted religion, but 
the Church of England promoted it one way and the 
Dissenters another—the two ways utterly differed. Why 
a clergyman of the Church of England ought not to re- 
gpond to the toast whenallsortso ministers were included 
was not for him to explain there; but his duty was 
ever to preach and uphold the doctrines of his Church, 
and promote her views. He did not stand there to 
advocate the cause of every denomination, but the cause 
of that Church of which he was an humble minister,and 
which Church deserved the admiration, and respect, and 
esteem of pe Englishman, She was the bulwark of 
the liberty of England; and when once the Church of 
d was thrown down, he believed they would not 
enjoy such liberty as now, and people would rue the 
day when that barrier was overthrown. He should 
like to know where there was a minister who would 
desire the success of another who differed from him. 
The Church of England might be wrong; but if 
she were right, then all other denominations were 
wrong. Therefore, they must see how unworthy it was 
to receive a toast so proposed, It had not been proposed 
in that way that day; and in acknowledging it on be- 
half of the clergy he thanked them for the compliment 
paid them. He considered it a high compliment, for 
when they wished him success they desired the success 
of those truths which it was ever bis desire to spread 
the great truths of religion, There was no misunder- 
stan upon the subject. He did not wish to have his 
name associated with ministers of all other denomina- 
tions. It could not gratify the ministers of the Church 
of d to be thus coupled with other ministers. He 
might probably have expressed himself rather warmly ; 
but he felt a deep interest in the Church, and could no 
turn his back upon her. It was customary for man to 
forget his mother; but he could not forget his mother 
the Church of England, who had fed and taught him. 
It was often done, but it was a mistake to drink the 
health of the clergy without acknowledging the Church 
to which they belonged. It was a Church that deserved 
their greatest respect and esteem. If they wished suc- 
dees to the clergy, and did not express their respect for 
the Church, it would be but a poor compliment. There- 
fore, when they saw in the papers that the health of the 
clergy was coupled with ministers of all other denomina- 
tions, they might conclude that there was no desire for 
the s reading of the doctrines of the Church of England; 
end he did say it was a grievous mistake. They were 
not respect, wd were not true to their oath, 
they were not true to the Gases and country if they 
in any degree deviated from her teaching. 


The Church, the bulwark of the liberty of Eng- 
land”! We have heard before of her being the 
bnlwark of orthodoxy, meaning by that all“ doxies ” 
from Pusey to Colenso, but this isa new idea. We 
shail next expect to hear of the Pope defending the 
Roman Catholic Church, because of its being the 
bulwark of liberty of conscience and freedom of 
thought. 

Northampton also has been disturbed. There 
have been municipal elections in that town, and it 
is pretty generally known that at such elections 
bribery is rather extensively carried on. The Rev. 
Sydney Gedge, vicar of All Saint's, preached accord- 
ingly on Sunday, October 30th, a sermon against 
bribery. Now Mr. Gedge is, unhappily for him, a 
Liberal,“ and amongst his audience were many 
Conservatives. On the Thursday after his sermon, 
@ meeting of the Conservative Association of 
Northampton was held, and Mr, Gedge was openly 
denounced by speaker after speaker, who had very 
properly writhed under Mr, Gedge’s rebukes, Why 
should the Conservatives, if they are not guilty, be 
angry with Mr. Gedget Others have far more 
reason to be angry with him, for Mr. Gedge does not 
believe in bribery, but he believes in distraints. 
He would not buy, but he would apparently per- 
secute a man into a certain line of conduct. On the 
whole, therefore, we would rather not have his 
advocacy. We wish he would preach the morality of 
bribery as he does the justice of levying on Dissenters’ 
goods. We believe in rebuking sin, but we don’t 
believe in seeing Satan performing that work. 


We called attention, last week, to the active 
intentions of the Church Institute with respect to 
Ireland. During the last week it has held three 
meetings in Yorkshire, viz., at Wakefield, Hudders- 
field, and Leeds. At the second meeting the Arch- 
bishop of York addressed the audience on sensational 
novels; at the third meeting Dr. Hook, Dean of 
Chichester, formerly Vicar of Leeds, spoke as 
follows :— 

When last year he heard that Lord Robert Cecil 
advised young persons to encourage themselves in light 
reading, in the reading of novels and so forth, he agreed 
with what his lordship said. Persons came from the 
national schools not able to read well; they found it 
very difficult todo so. They must, therefore, put into the 

ands of them some such interesting books, and in a short 
time they would become habituated to read; they would 

n to read; they would instruct themselves in read- 
9 ; and then they could go off to the higher branches 
literature, 


Mr, Beecroft, M. P., at a subsequent stage of the 


proceedings, quoted Mr, Allon’s eulogy of the 
Episcopal Church as an evidence of the very 
altered tone which we find expressed among our 
Dissenting brethren "—which, he said, he attributed 
to the *‘ earnest working of the Church Institution.“ 
By analogy might we not expect that the earnest 
working” of the Liberation Society should have 
produced similar enlogies of Dissent from, say the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Prolocutor of the 
Lower House cf Convocation ? 


— — 


CHURCH-RATES IN THE PARISHES, 
5 COLCHESTER. 


On Wednesday evening last a meeting was held 
at the Public Hall, Colchester, to hear an address 
from J. Carvell Williams, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Liberation Society, on the subject of Church-rates. 
There was a full attendance, and the greatest possible 
interest was taken in the proceedings, which were of 
an enthusiastic character. 

On the motion of J. S. Barnes, Esq., sooonded by 
T. Carohroor, Heq, Mr. J. B. Harvey was ‘called 
upon to preside. Amongst the gentlemen on and 
around the platform and in the body of the hall, we 
noticed—Oouncillors O. F. Fenton, H. S. Goody, and 
J. Kent; J. S. Barnes, Eeq., Clerk of the Peace; 
A. M. White, Esq., Borough Treasurer; T. Catch- 
pool, Esq., J. P.; the Revs. T. W. Davids and W. F. 
Clarkson; and H. Goody, Esq. 

Mr. CAR VIII WIIIIAX Ss, after thanking the sup- 
orters of Church · rates in Colchester for the excel - 
ent opportunity they had afforded to him for the ad- 

vocacy of the principles of the Liberation Society,” 
furnished proofs of the progress which the voluntary 
principle was making in the minds of Ohurchmen ; 
though at the same time some of them were now 
striving to combine voluntaryism with coercion. The 
latest phase of the question was the demand of 
Churchmen for power to tax themselyes—a power 
which, the speaker urged, could not be conceded on 
any principle; which no one would think of granti 

in the case of other religious bodies; and which woul 
he was sure, work ruinously for the Church of Eng- 
land. Referring to the allegation that without 
Church-rates the churches would fall into ruin, Mr. 
Williams supplied some local statistics to prove how 
small a portion of the rates were applied to the main- 
tenance of tae “venerable fabrics.” He held in his 
hand the returns from a Parliamentary paper showing 
the local taxation for the year ending June, 1862, In 
the diocese of Rochester, which extended over a large 
area—340 of the parishes being in Essex—rates were 
levied in 476 parishes and not levied in 104, showing a 
proportion of 22 per cent. not levying, against 26, the 
average in all England. The total rates in the 
diocese amounted to 14,6811., of which 4,022/. 11s. 8d. 
only was spent in the repairs of the churches and 
churchyards, the average spent on each parish being 
81. 9s. In the Deanery of Colchester, in the same 
year, the amount of rates and the amount spent in 
repairs were as follows :— 


Rates. Repairs. 

E . d. E s. d. 

All Saints’ ... ne “a = ae a 
St. Giles’s ... ; ee 4 4 0 
St. Martin's * „ 1 
St. Mary-at-the- Walls ., 108 16 3 31 6 0 
St. Mary Magdalene „ 0 3 9 
St. Peters * „ n-ne 
St. Runwald 's . 14 6 6 
Greenstead * 1 7 15 11 
Myland _s.. 0 0 16 10 0 a 


This gave an average of 141. 13s. —— in repairs in 
each parish. Amongst the parishes in the Arch - 
deaconry of Colchester in which rates were made for 
miserable small amounts, he named Inworth, rate 
61.12s.; Fordham, 91. 28. 7d.; Oakley, 8“. 193. 9d.; 
Middleton, 8“. lle. 8d.; Arkesden, 8“. 14s. 1d, ; 
Wicken Bonhunt, 31. 4s.; Great Chesterford, 
71. 18. 5d. ; Little Chishill, 5“. 11d.; Little Braxted, 
91. 8s. 10d. ; Faulkbourn, 9/. Os, 3d.; Ovington, 
47. 153, There was not a Dissenting body in the 
county which would not have been ashamed to have 
put the law in motion, and to have called upon 
magistrates to exercise their functions in order to 
raise such miserable small sums. (Cheers.) In 
parishes in the same archdeanery the following small 
sums were expended in the repair of the fabric :— 
Elmstead, 17s. 4d. ; White Colne, 5s, ; Goldhanger, 
3s. 8d.; Totham, 19s. 2d.; Alphamstone, 
Abberton, 19s. 24. ; Little Wigborough, 15s. 2d. ; 
Faulkbourn (where the rate made amounted to 
9]. Os. 3d.), the large sum of 23. (Great laughter.) 
In Essex there were 71 parishes in which the re- 
pairs cost less than 21. Then the question was, 
where went the money? It was spent in the luxuries 
of worship, if he might use the term ; and some of 
them krew that in some places the money went for 
even less creditable purposes, (Hear.) 

The Rev. T. W. Davins said he thought they all 
owed a debt of gratitude to Mr. Williams for his able 
and very suggestive lecture. He made a promise to 
speak to them for an hour, but if he had been 
addressing them for an hour, it was one of the 
shortest hours he (Mr. Davids) had known for a long 
time. (Hear.) He moved the following resolation :— 


That the meeting is of opinion that all compulsion for 
religious purposes is both unscriptural and inexpedient, and 
that religion should be maintained by the voluntary efforts 
and — of its own friends. And the meeting expresses 
an earnest hope that effect will be given to this principle by 
the 1 abolition of Church - rates in all the parishes of this 
town, and by persevering exertions to secure the extinction of 
the exaction by the Legislature. 


He (Mr. Davids) did not move that resolution as a 
Dissenter. If he were a Churchman, and had sub- 
scribed to their articles of faith, he could speak 


31 
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upon the question as he now did. He believed 
damage was done in all cases by an attempt to ex- 
tort support from other bodies. He could challenge 
all history to prove that when a church became 
corrupt it became weak. He believed the Charch of 
England well capable of doing the work before her 
if she would break her bonds and become free, as she 
should be. (Cheers.) 

T. CArchrool, Esq., a member of the Society of 
Friends, and a magistrate of the town, said that if 
he could read the signs of the times, there was a 
determination in that town to exact these rates at 
any cost. He was glad of it, for the flercer their 
persecution the sooner it would end. Another sign 
of the times was to be found in the fact that the 
Liberation Society was the 8 by which it was 
attempted to frighten the people. The junior member 
for North Essex, ut a recent meeting, attributed the 
recent registration proceedings to the Liberation 
Society. (Laughter.) These statements were good 
adverticements for the society, and their opponents 
by their proceedings were doing good service to the 
cause of religious freedom, (Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAN asked if any person in the meeting 
wished to speak in opposition to the resolution. 

No one answered to this challenge, and the reso- 
lution was put to the meeting, and carried with two 
dissentients. 

J. S. Barngs, Esq., moved votes of thanks to 
Mr. Williams for his lecture, and to Mr. Harvey for 
presiding. (Applause.) 

Mr. JAMES WICKs, jun., seconded the motion. Ho 
said he could have wished that some of the gentle- 
men who had recently been concerned in taking him 
before a public court were present at that meeting to 
hear Mr. Williams’ statement and vindication of the 
views of those who conscientiously opposed Church- 
rates. He could but think they would have been 
convinced, and felt condemned at the course they 
then took, by the temperate, Christian, and gentle- 
manly manner in which it had been made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS—the motion having heen passed 
urged upon the meeting a practical application of 
the truths which had been advocated, and the chair- 
man having also acknowledged the vote, the meeting 
was dissolved,— Abridged from the Hssex Telegraph. 


TAUNTON.—In reference to the paragraph which 
appeared in our last number, One who took part in 
both contests writes: — There is one inaccuracy iu 
your report of the late Church-rate contest, which 
took place in the district of Holy Trinity, Taunton, 
You say, ‘This is the first contest that has ever 
taken place in the parish.’ This is not correct. 
About four months ago the incumbent tried to im- 
pose a rate upon the inhabitants; but after a severe 
contest he was beaten by a majority of four. Since 
then he has been busy, as one of his members sar- 
castically remarked, ‘‘ making pastoral visits.” At 
all events, he has aa canvassed the dis- 
triot, and tried to influence the small tradesmen, &., 
in favour of the rate; and at length, supposing that 
he was in 3 panes to carry his point, he gave 
notice of another meeting to make a rate, Poor 
man, how sadly must he be disappointed ; for now, 
instead of a majority of four, there is a majority of 
thirty against him! Thanks to the organisation and 
efforts of the Dissenters for this victory.” 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON ON THE HAR. 
MON OF REVELATION AND SCIENCE. 


On Friday evening the Bishop of London delivered 


the inaugural address of the lecture session of the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, and was 
received with great enthusiasm by a crowded 


audience in the Music Hall. The Lord Provost pre- 
sided, and introduced the Right Rev. Prelate, who 
took for his subject The mony of Revelation 
and the Sciences.” 

The Bishop of Lonpon began by expressing dis- 
trust of his qualifications for delivering an address of 
the kind, and suspicion that there had been some- 
thing of the spirit of clanship at work, both in those 
who had offered the honour, and in him who had 
accepted the task. You (he said), it seems, are 
kindly disposed to welcome a fellow-townsman re- 
turning to the place of his birth and early education, 
and to overlook his faults; and I am vain enough to 
feel highly gratified by being put for this night into 
& prominent position in that not mean city of which 
ast to be a citizen. (Applause.) His lordship 
proceeded to deprecate attempts at forced and un- 
natural harmonies of theology and human science, — 
whether by those who would square all the dis- 
coverles of science with the “lightest words of the 
Bible, or by those who would build a religious 
system on „some basis of a supposed philosophy.“ 
e next took exception to misrepresentations ot the 
respective provinces of reason and faith. He con- 
tended that reason has a legitimate function even in 
regard to truths the most strictly theological,— 
whether those intuitively perceived, or those which 
come to us through the teaching of an external re- 
velation. Summarizing what he had advanced on 
this point, he said :— 

In all these ways:—l. In the examination of the 
doctrine itself; 2. In testing the evidence for its Divine 
origin; 3. In secing that it is faithfully transmitted— 
there is full room for the work of reason. In all these 
ways faith works with reason and through reason; and 
if we use the word faith for that humble, teachable 
habit of mind which leads man to trust God as the re- 
vealer of the things invisible, it does not set reason aside, 
though it strongly feels and asserts its feebleness and in- 


adequacy for the full development of heavenly truth. 
His Lordship went on to urge patient scientific in- 
vestigation under a reverent sense of religious 
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responsibility ; adverting, by way of illustration, to 
the su disclosures of geology in regard to 
traces ‘* which seemed to speak of man living on the 
earth before we had believed he lived,” and so forth. 
The greatest difficulties as to the harmony of revela- 
tion with human science would, perhaps, be found, 
not in connection with material science, but with 
ancient history, language, and ethnology. The 
difficulty might be stated thus :— 
The Bible does not profess to supply us with treatises 
on mathematics, astronomy, geology, or physiology ; 
but it does profess to give us much sacred history. : That 
history seems as much an integral part of the Bible as 
any of its prophetical 1 or admonitions, its 
sacred songs, its laws of life. Nay, its directly moral 
and religious lessons are most commonly given in the 
historical form—in 32 of God's dealings with 
nations, families, indivi in the bright example of 
God’s servants culminating in the perfect human life of 
His only begotten Son. Wherever, therefore, common 
human history comes athwart any of the sacred narra- 
tives, we feel that it is treading on holy ground, and 
that any discrepancies here established between the 
common human and the sacred narrative are far more 
important than difficulties respecting science properly 
so called. We feel, and rightly, that if the Bible be not 
substantially a true history, itis not that for which the 
Christian Church has ever taken it, and which, indeed, 
it distinctly professes to be. And here all that can well be 
done, especially on such an occasion as the present, to 
guide honest, and patient, and humble inquirers in the 
sight of such difficulties is to point out one or two prin- 
ciples which good men have found of great value, and 
which, borne in mind, may avert any real evil, First, 
let us not make too much of the term, a substantially 
true history.” Such a history is not necessarily 
guaranteed by a perpetual miracle in the strict accuracy 
of all its minute and insignificant details. Most sound 
theologians have no dread whatsoever of acknowledging 
minute points of disagreement in the fourfold narrative 
even of that most momentous of all histories which 
records the life of the Redeemer. 2nd. All sound theo- 
logians maintain that as God employed human instru- 
ments to be, in a secondary sense at least, the authors 
of the sacred books, so he left them free to show 
their own characters and habits of observation and of 
thought, in matters which were clearly beside the great 
Divine message which it was their honoured office to 
communicate or transmit. How many of the supposed 
difficulties as to numbers and national or family genea- 
logies, and even as to geographical, chronological, or 
physiological accuracy, may be allowed 8 to float 
away without our being able to solve them, if we bear 
this acknowledged fact distinctly in mind? When labo- 
rious ingenuity has exerted itself to collect a whole store 
of such difficulties, is it wrong to answer— — 41 what 
you say is true, what on earth does it signify? How 
does it affect God’s message to my soul? Nay, does not 
the — 1 oe hold here in Ne = the 
Gospels, as in our comparison also of all separate streams 
of mere human history? It has been urged that the 
divergencies in unimportant matters—the alleged marks 
that the authors embodied the somewhat narrow and 


inaccurate styles of the age in which they lived—give a | Fro 


surer air of reality to their record, and stamp them with 
# more vivid impress of truth. Chalmers certainly has 
since pointed out that it is a peculiar proof. of 
airness in many of the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity that they would subject the sacred histories to a 
degree of minute and unnatural scrutiny as to their ac- 
0 in details which, if applied to history in general, 
would destroy all historical evidence, and prove that no 
history that was ever written was substantially true. 3rd. 
We must be very cautious not to confound mere tradi- 
tional expositions of what is contained in Scripture with 
the Scripture itself. It is astonishing how many state- 
ments, historical or scientific, arecommonly believed to be 
in Scripture which, when we examine for ourselves, we find 
are not really there. For example, it is not thoughtless 
rsons only who have but a dim perception of the 
ifference between what we read in the Bible and in 
Milton. There never was a time when it was more 
necessary that, for the honour of the Bible, we should 
make sure that we know what is really in it, and allow 
it to speak for itself. 4th, The student will not forget 
that, though archeological and ethnological researches, 
whether based on ingeniously deciphered inscriptions or 
on the remains of ancient art, or the patient study of 
the affinities of language, have of late made great pro- 
gress, they are still, [ suppose, to be regarded as only in 
their infancy. No wise man, then, will rush hastily to 
conclusions which may, after all, when our knowledge is 
more complete, prove not to be supported by the very 
testimony on which the whole rests. The same wise 
and modest caution which has been recommended in 
other matters will here also mitigate, if it do not re- 
moye, many difficulties ; while, on the other hand, it is 
never to be forgotten that many recent discoveries have, 
so far as they go, tended strongly to corroborate the 
essential accuracy, even in minute details, of what the 
Scripture teaches. 
The Bishop then dwelt on the departments of 
metaphysical and moral science, speaking strongly in 
— of such studies, Drawing to a close, he 
said :— 

My object has been to show that such institutions as 
yours—doing their work thoroughly and well, confining 
themselves to their own work, an re not forgetting 
that there is other work in the world besides theirs, 
which, more truly even than theirs, labours for the ele- 
vation of our race—are not antagonistic to the Christian 
Church, but united with it in essential harmony to 
advance God’s cause. (Applause.) The more thoroughly 
your work is done in 14 way, ik it be done really 
well and faithfully, the better for the cause of truth, 
both revealed and natural. As the history, the poetry, 
the oratory of any Christian people, without affecting 
directly to teach Christianity, becomes, as it were, im- 
pregnated with Christian ideas, and insensibly leads 
those who study it to honour Christian principles; so it 
must be with treatises on science written by men who 
are Christians, with no other distinct intention than 
that of advancing science. It has been maintained by 
some—I will not inquire with what truth—that the 
secular education communicated under recent political 
arrangements to the natives of India, separated alto- 
pine as it is, wisely or unwisely, from the direct teach- 

ng of Christianity, as it makes them familiar with the 
literature, the physical science, and the intellectual and 


| moral philosophy of Christians, must have, however in- 


| 


directly, a Christianising influence. I do not pretend to 
decide whether or not this theory is correct; other in- 
flaences peculiar to minds reared in heathenism may 10- 
terfere to prevent the well-intended theory from any 
good practical result; but, at all events, the theory will 
illustrate a true general principle. Of this I am certain, 
that in this Christian age and country there will be no 
antagonism between, on the one hand, Christian faith 
and Christian theology, and, on the other, that extended 
cultivation of science and of literature, in all their varied 
departments, in a purely scientific and literary form, 
which you pledge yourselves to advance as members of 
this institute, provided only that all studies be conducted 
as they ought to be, after an honest, a patient, a truly 
philosophic plan. , 

The Right Rev. Prelate, who was listened to with 


deep attention, sat down amid loud and prolonged 
cheering. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AND DISSENTERS, 


At a meeting on behalf of the Curates’ Additional 
Aid Society, held at — the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, in seconding a resolation commending the 
claims of the society, remarked :— 


By the Providence of God, this much is certain and 
must be admitted by every one, that the Church of Eng- 
land, as treated at —" by the State and the nation, 
is the religious teacher of the people. Mark you, that 
this is so. There has been given, and J think very pro- 
perly given, perfect liberty to all other religious bodies 
—and I for one would not see that liberty infringed 
upon by prerogative or other legislation in the least 
degree. (Applause.) But that is not in the least degree 
giving up the claim that the Church of England is the 
teacher of the people. It is saying, ‘‘ We provide what 
we believe to be the properly constituted system of 
teaching; but if others think differently, we do not 
enforce upon their consciences that which they condemn, 
but leave them to provide another fer themselves if 
their consciences dictate to them to do so.” „ 
Now, in the positions which the Church of Englan 
hold in having a right to Church-rates, in having the 
places her prelates occupy in Parliament, in having the 
lead in the direct instruction of the children of this 


country in the thousand schools of the land, in every one 


of these the nation, as a nation, puts the Church of 
England into the position which has been claimed for 
her by the preceding speaker. You acquiesce in it, and 
mark you what you do in acquiescing in it. If the 
Church of England has in no one sense a successive 
right to that position, it is altogether an injustice to 
keep the endowments to ourselves only, and they ought 
to be divided equally among all denominations. There 
is no other justification whatever for keeping these 
endowments except this, that the nation still believes 
that this body is that which God, in His providence, has 
appointed to do the work, and that therefore, while she 
ows all collateral assistance, she declares that she is 
appointed by God to do the work. (Applause.) The 
und upon which the Church of England had put this 
into statute is a very plain one. In the rubric which 
recedes the Ordination Service it is laid down that 
‘It is evident to all men diligently reading the Holy 
Scriptures that there have been from the days of the 
Apostles these orders of ministers in the Church 
bishops, "priests, and deacons.” Mark you the claim 
of the Church. She puts it upon the necessary con- 
clusion of a right reading from and diligent study of 
God’s Holy Word. That is to say, she puts the founda- 
tion of her own spiritual form of work upon this high 
ground—that is, the appointment of the Saviour to have 
the delivering of His message and His truth to His 
people. Now, if that is the ground upon which it was 
put—and, mind you, we may have every possible hope 
of good being done by those who have not this platform 
—it is not possible to give to them the exclusive charac- 
ter which belongs to those who have the perfectness of 
the Lord’s appointment. If you ask me how I can 
reasonably make use of such werds as that—how I can 
say that the Church of England is the only Apostolic 
Ohurch in the land, I say that she only possesses the 
two qualificatio perfectness of organisation in a 
transmitted line of authorised teachers from the Apos- 
tles, as Apostles from the Lord, combining with that 
the true transmiesion of the primitive doctrine. The 
Church of Rome, as I maintain, failed on both sides, 
Not having in England the Apostolic descent of her 
ministry, she sent in a new line, not the line of the 
ancient Church, and when she found in the reign of 
Elizabeth that it was hopeless to bring England back to 
her usurped yoke, she became guilty of the great sin of 
schism. She failed on that ground, and secondly she 
fails grossly and grievously, in that she does not de- 
clare the pure primitive doctrine of the Gospel of 
Christ, free from the corruptions of medieval times. 
And then of our brethren who do not belong to the 
Church of Rome, some of whom are coming nearer to 


us in very many vital doctrines, while others are by | to 


infinitesimal degrees receding into the distant cold 
shadowy ground which we scarcely hold to belong even 
to Christianity, upon the most charitable solution, 
because they deny the Godhead of the one Lord our 
Redeemer, dealing with them asa body, I say that I 
believe them to be bad Churchmen. I believe 
through the Church of England established in this 
land they have received the Bible, the great out- 


‘line of the Christian creed, the Holy Baptism, 


and, therefore, that they have been admit into 
the Church of Christ, but they are bad “members of 
that Church. I rejoice at every single declaration of 
truth which any one of them makes—I rejoice when 
I see piety, that kindly saving work of the Spirit—for 
there can be no true piety which is not the work of grace 
—and I would not tie the blessed working of the free 
Spirit of God down to any channel; but I maintain 
that it is not at all a corollary that therefore we should 
doubt that the great blessing is in the appointed 
channel, I may tell a man in the midst of drought, 
Put out your handkerchief for the drop of rain and 
wring it out for your child; but I do not say that is as 
good as going to the never-failing well and drawing out 
the bounteous and clear stream whenever the children 
want it. (Applause.) Why not treat it as logical to 
put the two things together? I am confident that the 
way to be on the most friendly terms with all those Non- 
conformists around us with whom it is worth while being 


on friendly terms—and it is worth while being on friendly 
terms with every honest and true man—I say that the 
most certaia means to be on good terms with them is to 
8 out our own truth fearlessly and kindly, and let 
them perceive the difference between us. If you go mys- 
tifying and shillyshallying them, and saying they are 
just the same as we, and My dear brother, there is no 
difference between us”—if so, why in the world don’t 
we share the tithes with them? (Laughter.) It seems 
most monstrous hypocrisy to go and say, ‘Beloved 
brethren, we are all one; but you shall not come into 
my pulpit.” (Laughter and applause.) Now, how 
much better to go to the man and say, “If you 
love the Lord Christ I honour and love you 
because you love Him; but I differ from you upon 
great and important matters. I do not love you the less 
because I differ from you; but I am charged to teach 

not a certain amount of truth. mixed with a certain 
amount of error—I am charged to teach the truth of 
Christ as I have received it, without addition or subtrac- 
tion, even though I win the universe by adding or sub- 
tracting from it.” Thisis the only ground which can 
thoroughly secure a mutual and good understanding 
between honest Christian men; and there must be that 
understanding unless each party is to put on the grimaces 
of agreement and then turn aside for the reality of dis- 
cord. That being the eise, I have no hesitation about 
this resolution. I say that undoubtedly, because the 
Church of England has come down from the Apostles’ 
times, with the ministry which the Lord Jesus founded, 
because there has been no break in the succession of our 
bishops to whom Christ said, As my father in heaven 
sent me, so send I you; he that heareth you heareth me, 
and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me,” and upon whom 
He breathed when He said, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,” because, I say, 
that this moment the Bishops of the Church of England 
are by unbroken succession the descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the original twelve, and because they come 
with the same creed, the same Gospel, and the same 
sacrament, declaring the same only truth of the name of 
Christ and His people, because they occupy in this land 
a position which no other body of religionists can prove 
wlth legitimate accuracy that they share or divide with 
them—I can therefore cordially support the resolution, 
and is it not our bounden duty to support the Church of 
England in its work ? 


DR. LIVINGSTONE IN NOTTINGHAM, 
Dr. Livingstone, the distinguished African tra. 
veller, was present on Friday evening at Nottingham, 
at a meeting held in connection with the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
delivered a speech on the subject of missions, He 
was received with great enthusiasm. When the 
applause had subsided, he said :— 


Before I second the resolution, I will try to answer a 
question very often put to me, in the belief that perhaps 
some of you may wish to put it too. The question is— 
What sort o ple are those that you wander 
amongst ?” Nowil think they are far from being savages. 
(Hear, hear.) On the coast we find them, I believe, a 
little bloodthirsty—especially those who have been en- 
gaged in the slave-trade ; but when we get inland, about 

miles from the coast, we meet with people who are 
uite mild, and civil, and dee Mr to all strangers. 
here it is the duty of the h man of the village to 
ive every stranger a supper, and to show him as much 
riendship and hospitality as lies in his power. We find 
that these people are not all engaged in hunting, as most 
persons imagine them to be, but are engaged in culti- 
vating the soil; cultivating it extensively ; having 


different kinds of corn from what we grow in this coun- 


try. And we see men, women, and el Il dren engaged in 
the culture of the soil. They also manufacture iron. 
The native iron is of excellent quality. I brought 
some from there with me, and took it to Birmingham, 
where it was made into an Enfield rifle ; and the opinion 
of those who saw it was, that it was equal to the best 
Swedish iron. They have very much inferior tools to 
workjwith to what we have in this country, and much 
more labour is required in producing the iron. Then 
they manufacture copper from malachite. They also 
make nets, basket work, &c. When we get among 
them, we find them so far from being savages, that they 
rather think we are savages. (Laughter.) They do not 
understand where all those poor black people go to that 
are taken outof the country. We cannot go anywhere 
without meeting slave parties, or young men in what are 
called“ slave sticks.” A slave stick” is a piece of 
wood about eight or ten feet long, with a fork at the 
end; and the fork is put round the neck of the captive, 
so that it is quite impossible for him to get his neck out 
of it, or get to the other end, by which he is tied to a 
tree at night. They wonder where all the people taken 
out of the country go. They think the white people 
eat them. (Laughter.) They look upon us as cannibals, 
and we look upon them as savages, Poet: If 
we knew each other better, we should find that we 
are very much better than we suppose each other 
be. This is the case with different bodies of 
Christians—one body think themselves better than 
another body. Having seen them at a distance, I look 
upon them as a whole, and look upon them as much 
better, as a whole, than they imagine themselves to be. 
(Hear, hear.) When they meet together to pray, they 
all have the same object in view; they wish to bring 
others into the same blessed state as they are in them- 
selves. This is the nature of Christianity, to impart the 
same blessings to others that we enjoy ourselves; and 
all who acknowledge the claims of Christianity believe 
they ought to fulfil the command of our Saviour to go 
out into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. I don’t mean that you all ought to go and 
reach the Gospel to those Africans where I have been; 
ut every oneis bound to obey this command. If he can- 
not do it himself, he must do it by a substitute—just as 
in the defence of the country, all cannot go to fight 
and defend the country. Some persons may become 
volunteers, but many others can éncourage and aid the 
volunteer movement. So, many who cannot become 
missionaries themselves, may encourage and aid the 
missionaries scattered throughout the world by their 
rayers and contributions. (Hear, hear.) I have not 
d the pleasure of meeting with many missionaries con- 
nected with this society, but I have seen a great many 
missionaries. When I am asked. Are these men what 
they ought to be?” I may say, Well, I have seen some 


who were not a credit either to us or themselves 
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some, but they were a very small number. (Cheers.) 
The great body of missionaries are an honour to us, and 
to our common Christianity, (Applause.) I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if any of you went among mis- 
sionaries—no matter what body of Christians they may 
have been sent out by—you would find them to be men 
whom it is a pleasure to kuow; men who perform their 
duty, and have devoted their lives for the good of others. 
Some of them have been very much more honoured with 
success than others, but in all cases it requires a long 
process to bring these people up to anything like the 
status we enjoy as Christians. First of all, they very 
naturally begin to suspect that the Christian missionary 
coming among them has come for some selfish object, 

and they say, Wait a little; it will come out by-and- 
bye what he is come for.” After a patient continuance 


in well-doing, they see that the missionary bas their 


welfare at heart; and not until they see that they will 
be likely to become converted. It is a long process. It 
is not more than 100 years since slavery was going on in 
London. When James Watt went up to London to 
learn philosophical instrument making, there were hun- 
dreds of press gangs employed, who sometimes captured 
a thousand men in a night, and those who were not 
wanted for our own army and navy, were sold to other 
- nations. This was the state of things in our own coun- 
try a little while ago, and we need a good deal to be 
done amongst us yet. (Cheers. ) 


MANCHESTER AND THE Prison Ministers BILL, 
The visiting justices of the city of Manchester have 


resolved to appoint a Roman Catholic chaplain to | 


their gaol at Bellevue at a salary of 80/. a year. 

DR. CHEEVER.—The very small remnant of Dr. 
Cheever’s congregation in Union-squaré, New York, 
is threatened with another division on political 

unds, as the Doctor having vehemently preached 
up the election of Fremont to the Presidency in his 
Sabbath sermons, while most of his remaining fol- 
lowers are in favour of Lincolu's re-election, 

DEMOLITION oF A Crry CHURCH.—The Church 
of St. Benet, Gracechurch-street, at the corner of 
Fenchurch-street, is about to be removed, and the 
benefice to be united with the rectory of Allhallows, 
Lombard-street, under the Bishop of London’s Onion 
of Benefices Act. Out of the proceeds of the sale 
of the charch a new church is to be erected in the 
parish of Stepney, to be dedicated to St. Benet, 
2 an endowment of 300“. a- year for the incum- 

nt. 

Tue Rzgdrus PRoFessoRsHIP OF GREEK AT 
OxFrorD.—The motion for the appointment of a 
committee to consider the best means of obtaining 
a permanent endowment for the Greek chair was 
brought before the Hebdomadal Council on Monday 
afternoon, when, after a long sitting and discussion, 
it was agreed to, and several members of the council 
were appointed on the committee, which is evenly 
balanced. The Dean of Christ Church, the Master 
of Balliol, Professor Pusey, and Professor ‘Wilson 
voted on Monday week in the minority in favour 
of the increase of Professor Jowett’s salary to 4004. 

r annum, while the Warden of New College, 

rofessor Mansel, Mr. Hansell, and Mr. Turner 
were in the majority. : 

PRIZR Essay oN SysTEMATIC BENEFICENCE.—It 
will be seen from an advertisement elsewhere that 
a prize of 30/. is to be given for the best and 20“. 
for the second-best essay on the sacred origin, the 
permanent obligation, and the application both to 
rich and poor, of conscientious weekly storing, in 
order to the systematic and judicious giving of the 
sum so stored for the support and spread of the 
Gospel, and in acts of charity,” a subject which 
is exciting increasing attention in the Christian 
Church, The various conditions laid down will be 
found stated in the advertisement. The following 
gentlemen will act as adjudicators :—Joshua Wilson, 

. Tunbridge Wells, Kent; Rev. J -_ Angus, 
D.D., R. A. S., Regent’s-park, N. W.; Rev. John 
Ross, Tryon’s-place, Hackney, N. E. The last- 
mentioned has undertaken to attend to inquiries, 
and furnish useful information on the subject. 


Tux Oxrorp Union DEBATIXG SocIETY AND 
THE InisH CaurcH.—The motion of Mr. Campbell 
M‘Kinnon, of Queen's College, That the Established 
Church in Ireland is an injury to Ireland and a re- 
proach to England,” — on for discussion at the 
weekly meeting of the Union Debating Society, on 
Thursday evening. Mr. W. F. Higgins, of Pembroke 
College, moved the following amendment: —“ That 
the maintenance of the Established Church in all parts 
of Ireland in the strict way in which it is established 
in England is a partial anomaly ; but as there would 
be much difficulty and danger in a radical change, it 
would be impolitic to attempt such a change.” The 
amendment having been put and lost, a division took 

lace on the original motion, when there appeared 26 
or and 26 against. The President subsequently gave 
the casting vote in favour of the motion. 


ANoTHER DevonsHIRE Buriat Casz.—The in- 
fant child of a cottager named Colwell, of the parish 
of Langtree, North Devon, having died, application 
was made to the rector for its interment in the usual 
manner in the parochial graveyard. The child had 
been baptized at the Bible Christians’ Chapel, and 
the rector refused to bury without the production of 
the baptismal certificate. This the parents had 
neglected to obtain, and on the day appointed for 
the interment, the father travelled some miles to 
obtain the certificate, but being Sunday, some diffi- 
culty prevented the procuring of the necessary 
stamp. On this a member of the congregation waited 
on the rector with the father, togssure him that he 
Witnessed the baptism of the child. Iu reply to his 
22 the details of the simple ceremony were 

urnished him, even to the words used by the 
minister; and at length, all shadow of pretext being 
removed, the officer of the state consented to perform 
a duty for which, amongst others, he receives & 


regular salary. This is a specimen of what Dis- 
senters in these rural neighbourhoods are liable to. 
The Bible Christians have added burying-grounds to 
their chapels in several instances in the district, one 
of their two chapels in Langtree being of the number ; 
bat where family ties or other reasons lead survivors 
to prefer the parish burying-ground asa resting place 
for their dead, is it not monstrous that they should 
meet with such impediments? Mr, Guard, we be- 
lieve, has an official connection with the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel for his district. Surely 
the Gospel his acts proclaim is not one of peace and 
good will ! 

THE BIsHOo oF OxForp’s EscArADbR Last YEAR, 
—It will be remembered by some of our readers 
that the charge delivered by the Bishop of Oxford 
some time ago contained some remarks which 
classed, or appeared to class, Dissenting places of 
worship in the same category as beershops, in 
enumerating the obstacles with which the clergy had 
to contend. Effective meetings to protest ayainst 
the bishop’s language were afterwards held by the 
Dissenters of Reading. It seems, however, that a 
Suffolk clergyman, unaware of the explanatiun or 
correction offered by Dr. Wilberforce, bas recently 
written to the Right Rev. Prelate on the subject. 
The bishop has returned the annexed reply :—** Oct, 
29.—My dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your 
very kind note. No misrepresentation could be 
more complete—as the Reading Dissenters allowed— 
than that referred to. In my charge I said that in 
answer to the question, ‘What have been the 
hindrances to the success of our ministry?’ many of 
the clergy had returned ‘ beershops,’ ‘insufficient 
cottages,’ and a hindrance of a widely different 
nature, viz., the interruption of their efforts by the 
‘presence of Dissent.’ It would be wholly alien to 
my nature to iosult conscientious men who differed 
from me.—I am very truly yours, S. Oxon.” 

THE CURATE AND THE MIssionary.—The Rev. 
William Reed lately gave an address at the United 
Methodist Free Chapel in Pembury-grove, Hackney, 
on Clerical Intolerance, in which he related the 
following conversation which had recently taken 
place between Mr. W. Ashworth (missionary at 
Pembury-yrove Chapel) and the Rev. Mr. Corser 
(curate of Hackney Church), on his visit to a poor 
man, who was drawing near to the gates of death :— 


Rev. Mr. Corser (who was in his robes): Who are 


you 

Rev. Mr. Ashworth: My name, sir, is William Ash- 
worth (offering his hand agreeably, which was not taken 
by the curate). 

Corser : And what are you? 

Ashworth : What am I! 

a 4 : Yes, what are you, and what is your business 
ere 

-Ashworth : I came, sir, to see this sick man, and to 
pray with him. 

rser : And where did you get your authority from? 

Ashworth : My authority ? 

Corser : Yes, your authority ? 

Ashworth: Well, sir, I was desired by a gentleman, 
who, I believe, is a friend of the sick man, to come and 
bring him this small parcel, in which there is some pearl 
barley, a lemon, and some sugar, as it was thought 
suitable for him. 

Corser : But I mean, where did you get your author- 
ity from to preach the Gospel, and to sustain the office 
you do? 

Ashworth : Oh! if that is what yon mean, I am called 
by the Spirit of God to preach the (sospel, and have been 
appointed by the authorities of the United Methodist 
Churches to labour for God in Pembury-grove Chapel, 
in‘the adjoining street. 

Corser: Well, then, you may just leave the room. J 
have authority handed down to me from the Apostles in 
proper succession, and have been ordained ; YOU have 
none of these things. : 

Ashworth: Well, sir, as I have no wish to intrude, or 
continue such a conversation as this in the presence of a 
dying man, I will retire. (To sick man) Shall I leave 
you this pearl barley, my dear man? 

Sick Man: You may please vourself, sir, but you must 
understand he is the proper minister of the parish, and 

ou are a stranger to me; and the man who sent me that 
is not a friend of mine. I never saw him before last 
night. 

2 I was told to give it to you; and, except 
you refuse to take it, I must do so. 

Corser: O, you may give it to him as a friend, but 
you must not assume the office of a minister of the Gospel, 
I am the minister of this parish, and I am your minis- 
ter, if you live in this parish. 

Ashworth ; (Offering bis hand, which was refu-ed), 
Won't you shake hands, sir? I think you ought to be 
civil, and act like a Christian man. 

Corser: If you wish to see me you must call upon me, 
at my residence, asthe minister of this parish. 

Ashworth : Will you please give me your address? 

Corser: Mr. Corser, Pembury-grove. 

Ashworth : Thank you, good afternoon. 

SourHwakk Mission ron THE ELEVATION OF 
tHE WorxkING CTLASsEs.— The eighth anniversary of 
the Hawkstone Hall Sunday evening service was com- 
memorated by a tea festival and public meeting on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 2, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
LL.B., president of the mission, presiding. After tea, 
to which 800 sat down, the public meeting was 
commenced by a devotional service and the reading of 
the report by W. Webb, Esq., the hon. secreta y. 
The chairman delivered an excellent address on 
mission work in general and open-air meetings In 
particular, ayy | eulogising Mr. Murphy's efforts in 
this direction. The Rev. G. W. M‘Cree then moved, 
and W. West, Esq., of Clapham, seconded, the recep- 
tion and adoption of the report. The second resolu- 
tion, “That this meeting, while recording its grati- 
tude to God for the measure of Divine favour extended 
to the preaching of the Gospel at the Hawkstone 
Hall Sunday evening service and elsewhere in South 
London, would urge all believers to more earnest 


prayer and increasing diligence for the restoration of 


lost souls to God,” was moved by Mr. W. J. Dennis, 


seconded by Mr. E. Hawkins, supported by Mr. G. 
Kirkham (secretary of the Open-air Mission), and 
carried, like the other resolutions, unanimously, 
Thanks to the chairman, speakers, &o., was moved by 
Mr. Stone, seconded by Mr. Davis, and supported by 
Mr. Murphy, after which the meeting separated, 


Religions Intelligence. 


ST. LEONARD'S CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL, © 


The new and handsome Congregational chapel at 
St. Leonard’s, which has been built in the short spaco 
of eight months, was opened on Thursday week. It 
can scarcely be said that the structure is completed, 
but the schoolroom in the basement has been capable 
of use for preaching purposes for several weeks past. 
The following description of the building is taken 
from a local paper :— 

The church is in the Gothic style of the thirteenth 
century, which is consistently carried out both in 
material and detail. It is built of sandstone fron the 
quarries at Ore, belonging to Thomas Spalding, Esq., 
who most liberally allowed it to be yuarried free of 
charge. The stone is laid hori-ontally, with a very 
neatly axed surface, and whied produces a very good 
effect in contrast with the Bath stone used throughout 
in the tgaceried windows and doors. The form of the 
church is that of a parallelogram, 91ft. by 51ft., and 
consists of a central nave and side aisles, The roof of 
the latter is divided ints six compartments, with traceried 
windows of three lights. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by six elegant wooden traceried arches, springing 
from iron columns, and forming a striking feature as 
viewed from the nave itself. These arches support the 
clerestory, which, with pointed windows, extends the 
entire length of the building on each side. The tower 
is equare, and finished with an octagonal broach spire, 
130 feet high, designed after those which form such 
picturesque features in the landscapes of Northampton- 
shire. Beneath the church is a spacious schoolroom, 
76ft. by 51ft. The seats are very comfortable, havin 
inclined backs, and, when completed, will be capable of 
accommodating 800 persons. The windows on both sides 
are filled in with beautiful patterns of stained glass, 
supplied by Heaton and Jackson; and the organ—a 
fine-toned and powerful instrument—is to be furnished 
by Corps and Sons, of Reading. The church was de- 
signed by Edward Habershon, Esq., of Bedford-place, 
London. The cost of the erection, including schools 
and freehold site, has been about 8,000/. 

At the morning service, the Rev. A. Reed, the 
me conducted the first prayer, and the Rev. R. 

amilton the second; the Scriptures were read by 
the Rev. W. Barker, of Hastings, and the Rev. A. 
Foyater, of Eastbourne; the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Samuel Martin, of Westminster, from the 
words, For my sake,” 

After the morning service, a large number of per- 
cous repaired to the spacious schoolroom beneath the 
church, where an excellent cold collation was served 
* The chair was taken by Thomas Spalding, Esq., 
of Ore, who was supported by the Revs. S. Martin, 
A. Reed, J. Griffin, W. Barker, M. Salt, H. Stewart, 
R. Hamilton, W. Porter, John Stoughton, and G. D. 
Cullen, of Edinburgh, and many ministers and laymen 
from the neighbourhood. After dinner the health 
of the Queen was formally proposed and responded 
to, following which 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the work which had 
called the assembly together had been undertaken 
by several Christian men and women, under the 
strong conviction that it wasaduty. ‘The idea was 
suggested to a few members of his church by the 
Rev. James Griffin, (Applause.) If it was their 
duty to build, it was also a duty to pay for the 
building ; and that had yet to be done to a great 
extent. From the treasurer’s statement he found 
that the subscriptions received had been 2, 090l., and 
there were promises of 500/. more, The Chapel- 
building Committee had promised a loan of 1,0001., 
free of interest, for five years; a friend—[Mr. 
Spalding himself]—had promised the loan of a similar 
sum; and there was a mortgage of 2,500/. on the 
building. As to the cost, the land was 650/., the 
builder’s contract was 5,090/., and the extras 1,000/. ; 
and there were other expenses, which would make a 
total of 8,0002. He had read in the papers that the 
Federal Government of America had been spending 
800,0007. per day in the destruction of life. As com- 
pared to that sum, 8,000“. was very small to be 
devoted to the cause of Him who came not to destroy 
but to save. (Applause.) 

The Rev. A. RED ssid the principles of their 
great undertaking had been so admirably elucidated 


| that he needed not to dwell upon them. Let it not 


be supposed that because they hada somewhat mag: 
nificent building, and because they had in the 
arrangements studied somewhat refined tastes, that 
the plain and homely man in fustian suit, with his 
wife and family, would be shut out, or would be 
any the less welcome. From the first he bad preached 
the Gospel to the poor, and they had steadily 
gathered around the new 1 Mr. Reed 
then having alluded ta the services which had been 
held in the Assembly Room, and to the increasing 
congregation, so that they became straightened for 
room, proceeded to say that the increase had con- 
tinued even in the new building, and that the con- 

regation last Sabbath was the greatest they had 
5 But there was still much to do with regard 
to the present unfinished building, which looked like 
a fair girl turned out into the streets, with tattered 
clothing and neglected education, and altogether in 
such a condition as to make them feel in their hearts 
that they must take her into their hearts’ generosity. 
(Applause.) Almost all the ornamentation about 
the building was the free gift of friends, If a bit of 
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responsibility; adverting, by way of illustration, to 
the supposed disclosures of geology in regard 
traces ‘* which seemed to speak of man living on the 
earth before we had believed he lived,” and so forth. 
The greatest difficulties as to the harmony of revela- 
tion with human science would, perhaps, be found, 
not in connection with material science, but with 
ancient history, language, and ethnology. The 
difficulty might be stated thus :— 
The Bible does not profess to supply us with treatises 
on mathematics, astronomy, geology, or physiology ; 
but it does profess to give us much sacred history. That 
history seems as much an integral part of the Bible as 
any of its prophetical oe? or admonitions, its 
sacred songs, its laws of life. Nay, its directly moral 
and religious lessons are most commonly given in the 
historical form—in the records of God's dealings with 
nations, families, individuals—in the bright example of 
God’s servants n the perfeot human life of 
His only begotten Son. here ver, therefore, common 
human history comes athwart any of the sacred narra- 
tives, we feel that it is treading on holy ground, and 
that any discrepancies here established between the 
common human and the sacred narrative are far more 
important than difficulties respecting science properly 
so called. We feel, and rightly, that if the Bible be not 
substantially a true history, itis not that for which the 
Christian Church has ever taken it, and which, indeed, 
it distinctly professes to be. And here all that can well be 
done, especially on such an occasion as the present, to 
guide honest, and patient, and humble inquirers in the 
sight of such difficulties is to point out one or two prin- 
ciples which good men have found of great value, and 
which, borne in mind, may avert any real evil. First, 
let us not make too much of the term, a substantially 
true history.” Such a history is not necessarily 
guaranteed by a perpetual miracle in the strict accuracy 
of all its minute and insignificant details. Most sound 
theologians have no dread whatsoever of acknowledging 
minute points of disagreement in the fourfold narrative 
even of that most momentous of all histories which 
records the life of the Redeemer. 2nd. All sound theo- 
logians maintain that as God employed human instru- 
ments to be, in a secondary sense at least, the authors 
of the sacred books, so he left them free to show 
their own characters and habits of observation and of 
thought, in matters which were clearly beside the great 
Divine message which it was their honoured office to 
communicate or transmit. How many of the supposed 
difficulties as to numbers and national or family genea- 
logies, and even as to geographical, chronological, or 
physiological accuracy, may be allowed quietly to float 
away without our being able to solve them, if we bear 
this acknowledged fact distinctly in mind? When labo- 
rious ingenuity has exerted itself to collect a whole store 
of such Siffion ties, is it wrong to answer— — 41 what 
you say is true, what on earth does it signify? How 
does it affect God’s message to my soul? Nay, does not 
the same thing hold here in our comparison of the 
Gospels, as in our comparison also of all separate streams 
of mere human history? It has been * that the 
divergencies in unimportant matters — the alleged marks 
that the authors embodied the somewhat narrow and 


inaccurate styles of the age in which they lived—give a | Fro 


surer air of reality to their record, and stamp them with 
a more vivid impress of truth. Chalmers certainly has 
— since pointed out that it is a peculiar proof. of 
unfairness in many of the adversaries of Chris- 
tianity that they would subject the sacred histories to a 
degree of minute and unnatural scrutiny as to their ac- 
0 in details which, if applied to history in general, 
would destroy all historical evidence, and prove that no 
history that was ever written was substantially true. 3rd. 
We must be very cautious not to confound mere tradi- 
tional expositions of what is contained in Scripture with 
the Scripture itself. It is astonishing how many state- 
ments, historical or scientific, arecommonly believed to be 
in Scripture which, when we examine for ourselves, we find 
are not really there. For example, it is not thoughtless 
— only who have but a dim perception of the 
ifference between what we read in the Bible and in 
Milton. There never was a time when it was more 
necessary that, for the honour of the Bible, we should 
make sure that we know what is really in it, and allow 
it to speak for itself. 4th. The student will not forget 
that, though archzological and ethnological researches, 
whether based on ingeniously deciphered inscriptions or 
on the remains of ancient art, or the patient study of 
the affinities of language, have of late made great pro- 
gress, they are still, I suppose, to be regarded as only in 
their infancy. No wise man, then, will rush hastily to 
conclusions which may, after all, when our knowledge is 
more complete, prove not to be supported by the very 
testimony on which the whole rests, The same wise 
and modest caution which has been recommended in 
other matters will here also mitigate, if it do not re- 
moye, many difficulties ; while, on the other hand, it is 
never to be forgotten that many recent discoveries have, 
so far as they go, tended strongly to corroborate the 
essential accuracy, oven in minute details, of what the 
Scripture teaches. 
The Bishop then dwelt on the departments of 
metaphysical and moral science, speaking strongly in 
— of such studies, Drawing to a close, he 
said :— 

My object has been to show that such institutions as 
yours— 8 work thoroughly and well, confining 
themselves to their own work, and yet not forgetting 
that there is other work in the world besides theirs, 
which, more truly even than theirs, labours for the ele- 
vation of our race—are not antagonistic to the Christian 
Church, but united with it in essential harmony to 
advance God’s cause. (Applause.) The more thoroughly 
your work is done in your own way, if it be done really 
well and faithfully, the better for the cause of truth, 
both revealed and natural. As the history, the poetry, 
the oratory of any Christian people, without affecting 
directly to teach Christianity, becomes, as it were, im- 
pregnated with Christian ideas, and insensibly leads 
those who study it to honour Christian principles; so it 
must be with treatises on science written by men who 
are Christians, with no other distinct intention than 
that of advancing science, It has been maintained by 
some—lI will not inquire with what truth—that the 
secular education communicated under recent political 
arrangements to the natives of India, separated alto- 

ether as it is, wisely or unwisely, from the direct teach- 
ine of Christianity, as it makes them familiar with the 

terature, the physical science, and the intellectual and 


| moral philosophy of Christians, must have, however in- 


to | directly, a Christianising influence. I do not pretend to 


decide whether or not this theory is correct; other in- 
fluences peculiar to minds reared in heathenism may 10- 
terfere to prevent the well-intended theory from any 
good practical result; but, at all events, the theory will 
illustrate a true general principle. Of this I am certain, 
that in this Christian age and country there will be no 
antagonism between, on the one hand, Christian faith 
and Christian theology, and, on the other, that extended 
cultivation of science and of literature, in all their varied 
departments, in a purely scientific and literary form, 
which you pledge yourselves to advance as members of 
this institute, provided only that all studies be conducted 
as they ought to be, after an honest, a patient, a truly 
philosophic plan. ! 

The Right Rev. Prelate, who was listened to with 


deep attention, sat down amid loud and prolonged 
cheering. 


THE BISHOP OF OXFORD ON THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND AND DISSENTERS, 


At a meeting on behalf of the Curates’ Additional 
Aid Society, held at 5 the Lord Bishop of 
Oxford, in seconding a resolution commending the 
claims of the society, remarked:— 


By the Providence of God, this much is certain and 
must be admitted by every one, that the Church of Eng- 
land, as treated at present by the State and the nation, 
is the religious teacher of the people. Mark you, that 
this is so. There has been given, and J think very pro- 
perly given, perfeot liberty to all other religious bodies 
—and I for one would not see that liberty infringed 
upon by prerogative or other legislation in the least 
degree. (Applause.) But that is not in the least degree 
giving up the claim that the Church of England is the 
teacher of the people. It is saying, ‘‘ We provide what 
we believe to be the properly constituted system of 
teaching; but if others think differently, we do not 
enforce upon their consciences that which they condemn, 
but leave them to provide another for themselves if 
their consciences dictate to them to do so.” (Applause. 
Now, in the positions which the Church of Englan 
hold in having a right to Church-rates, in having the 
places her prelates occupy in Parliament, in having the 
lead in the direct instruction of the children of this 


of these the nation, as a nation, puts the Church of 
England into the position which has been claimed for 
her by the preceding speaker. You acquiesce in it, and 
mark you what you do in acquiescing in it. If the 
Church of England has in no one sense a successive 
right to that position, it is altogether an injustice to 
keep the endowments to ourselves only, and they ought 
to be divided equally among all denominations. There 
is no other justification whatever for keeping these 
endowments except this, that the nation still believes 
that this body is that which God, in His providence, bas 
appointed to do the work, and that therefore, while she 
ows all collateral assistance, she declares that she is 
appointed by God to do the work. (Applause.) The 
und upon which the Church of England had put this 
into statute is a very plain one. In the rubric which 
recedes the Ordination Service it is laid down that 
‘It is evident to all men diligently reading the Holy 
Scriptures that there have been from the days of the 
Apostles these orders of ministers in the Church— 
bishops, ‘priests, and deacons.” Mark you the claim 
of the Church. She puts it upon the necessary con- 
clusion of a right reading from and diligent study of 
God’s Holy Word. That is to say, she puts the founda- 
tion of her own spiritual form of work. upon this high 
ground—that is, the appointment of the Saviour to have 
the delivering of His message and His truth to His 
people. Now, if that is the ground upon which it was 
put—and, mind you, we may have every possible hope 
of good being done by those who have not this platform 
—it is not possible to give to them the exclusive charac- 
ter which belongs to those who have the perfectness of 
the Lord's appointment. If you ask me how I can 
reasonably make use of such werds as that—how I can 
say that the Church of England is the only Apostolic 
Ohurch in the land, I say that she only possesses the 
two qualificatio perfectness of organisation in a 
transmitted line of authorised teachers from the Apos- 
tles, as Apostles from the > Saree with that 
the true transmission of the primitive doctrine. The 
Church of Rome, as I maintain, failed on both sides, 
Not ha in England the Apostolic descent of her 
ministry, she sent in a new line, not the line of the 
ancient Church, and when she found in the reign of 
Elizabeth that it was hopeless to bring England back to 
her usurped yoke, she became guilty of the great sin of 
schism. She failed on that ground, and secondly she 
fails grossly and grievously, in that she does not de- 
clare the pure primitive doctrine of the Gospel of 
Christ, free from the corruptions of medizval times. 
And then of our brethren who do not belong to the 
Church of Rome, some of whom are coming nearer to 


usin very many vital doctrines, while others are by | to 


infinitesimal degrees receding into the distant cold 
shadowy ground which we scarcely hold to belong even 
to Christianity, upon the most charitable solution, 
because they deny the Godhead of the one Lord our 
Redeemer, dealing with them asa body, I say that I 
believe them to be bad Churchmen. I believe 
through the Church of England established in this 
land they have received the Bible, the great out- 
line of the Christian creed, the Holy Baptism, 
and, therefore, that they have been admit into 
the Church of Christ, but they are bad “members of 
that Church. I rejoice at every single declaration of 
truth which any one of them makes I rejoice when 
I see piety, that or saving work of the Spirit—for 
there can be no true piety which is not the work of grace 


Spirit of God down to any channel; but I maintain 
that it is not at all a corollary that therefore we should 
doubt that the great blessing is in the appointed 
channel, I may tell a man in the midst of drought, 
Put out your handkerchief for the drop of rain and 
wring it out for your child; but I do not say that is as 
good as going to the never-failing well and drawing out 
the bounteous and clear stream whenever the children 
want it, n Why not treat it as logical to 
put the two things together? I am confident that the 
way to be on the most friendly terms with all those Non - 


conformists around us with whom it is worth while being 


country in the thousand schools of the land, in every one 


—and I would not tie the blessed working of the free 


on friendly terms—and it is worth while being on friend] 
terms with every honest and true man—I say that the 
most certaia means to be on good terms with them is to 
— out our own truth fearlessly and kindly, and let 
them perceive the difference between us. If you go mys- 
tifying and shillyshallying them, and saying they are 
just the same as we, and My dear brother, there is no 
difference between us”—if so, why in the world don’t 
we share the tithes with them? (Laughter.) It seems 
most monstrous hypocrisy to go and say, “Beloved 
brethren, we are all one; but you shall not come into 
my pulpit.” (Laughter and applause.) Now, how 
much better to go to the man and say, “If yoy 
love the Lord Christ I honour and love yoy 
because you love Him; but I differ from you upon 
great and important matters, I do not love you the legs 
because I differ from you; but I am charged to teach 
not a certain amount of truth mixed with a certain 
amount of error—I am charged to teach the truth of 
Christ as I have received it, without addition or subtrac- 
tion, even though I win the universe by adding or sub- 
tracting from it.” Thisis the only ground which can 
thoroughly secure a mutual and good understanding 
between honest Christian men; and there must be that 
understanding unless each party is to put on the grimaceg 
of agreement and then turn aside for the reality of dis- 
cord. That being the eise, I have no hesitation about 
this resolution. I say that undoubtedly, because the 
Church of England has come down from the Apostles’ 
times, with the ministry which the Lord Jesus founded 
because there has been no break in the succession of our 
bishops to whom Christ said. As my father in heaven 
sent me, so send I you; he that heareth you heareth me, 
and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me,” and upon whom 
He breathed when He said, Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,” because, I say, 
that this moment the Bishops of the Church of England 
are by unbroken succession the descendants and repre- 
sentatives of the original twelve, and because they come 
with the same creed, the same Gospel, and the same 
sacrament, declaring the same only truth of the name of 
Christ and His people, because they occupy in this land 
a E which no other body of religionists can prove 
with legitimate accuracy that they share or divide with 
them—I can therefore cordially support the resolution, 
and is it not our bounden duty to support the Church of 
England in its work ? 


DR. LIVINGSTONE IN NOTTINGHAM, 


Dr. Livingstone, the distinguished African tra. 
veller, was present on Friday evening at Nottingham, 
at a meeting held in connection with the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
delivered a speech on the subject of missions, He 
was received with great enthusiasm. When the 
applause had subsided, he said :— 

Before I second the resolution, I will try to answer a 
question very often put to me, in the belief that perhaps 
some of you © | wish to put it too. The question is— 
„What sort o ple are those that you wander 
amongst ?” Nowil think they are far from being savages. 
(Hear, hear.) On the coast we find them, I believe, a 
little bloodthirsty—especially those who have been en- 
gaged in the slave-trade ; but when we get inland, about 

) miles from the coast, we meet with people who are 

uite mild, and civil, and hospitable to all strangers. 
here it is the duty of the h man of the village to 
ve every stranger a supper, and to show him as much 
riendship and hospitality as lies in his power. We find 
that these people are not all engaged in hunting, as most 
persons imagine them to be, but are engaged in culti- 
vating the soil; cultivating it extensively ; having 
different kinds of corn from what we grow in this coun- 
try. And we see men, women, and el Ul dren engaged in 
the culture of the soil, They also manufacture iron. 
The native iron is of excellent quality. I brought 
some from there with me, and took it to Birmingham, 
where it was made into an Enfield rifle ; and the opinion 
of those who saw it was, that it was equal to the best 
Swedish iron. They have very much inferior tools to 
workjwith to what we have in this country, and much 
more labour is required in 2 the iron. Then 
they manufacture copper from malachite. They also’ 
e nets, basket work, &. When we get among 
them, we find them so far from being savages, that they 
rather think we are savages. (Laughter.) They do not 
understand where all those poor black people go to that 
are taken out of the country, We cannot go anywhere 
without meeting slave parties, or young men in what are 
called“ slave sticks.“ A ‘‘slave stick” is a piece of 
wood about eight or ten feet long, with a fork at the 
end; and the fork is put round the neck of the captive, 
so that it is 2 impossible for him to get his neck out 
of it, or get to the other end, by which he is tied to a 
tree at night. They wonder where all the people taken 
out of the country go. They think the white people 
eat them. (Laughter.) They look upon us as cannibals, 
and we look upon them as er If 
we knew each other better, we sh find that we 
are very much better than we suppose each other 
be. This is the case with different bodies of 
Christians—one body think themselves better than 
another body. Having seen them at a distance, 1 look 
upon them as a whole, and look upon them as much 
better, as a whole, than they imagine themselves to be. 
(Hear, hear.) When they meet together to pray, they 
all have the same object in view; they wish to bring 
others into the same blessed state as they are in them- 
selves. This is the nature of Christianity, to impart the 
same blessings to others that we enjoy ourselves; and 
all who acknowledge the claims of Christianity believe 
they ought to fulfilthe command of our Saviour to go 
out into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature. I don’t mean that you all ought to go and 
pees the Gospel to those Afrivans where I have been; 
ut every oneis bound to obey this command. If he can- 
not do it himself, he must do it by a substitute—just as 
in the defence of the country, all cannot go to fight 
and defend the country. Some persons may become 
volunteers, but many others can éncourage and aid the 
volunteer movement. So, many who cannot become 
missionaries themselves, may encourage and aid the 
missionaries scattered throughout the world by their 
rayers and contributions. (Hear, hear.) I have not 

d the pleasure of meeting with many missionaries con- 
nected with this society, but I have seen a great man) 
missionaries. When I am asked, Are these men what 
they ought to be?” I may say, Well, I have seen some 
who were not a credit either to us or themselves 
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some, but they were a very small number. (Cheers.) 
The great body of missionaries are an honour to us, and 
to our common Christianity. (Applause.) I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if any of you went among mis- 
sionaries—no matter what body of Christians they may 
have been sent out by—you would find them to be men 
whom it is a pleasure to know; men who perform their 
duty, and have devoted their lives for the good of others. 
Some of them have been very much more honoured with 
suocess than others, but in all cases it requires a long 
process to bring these people up to anything like the 
status we enjoy as Christians. First of all, they very 
naturally begin to suspect that the Christian missionary 
coming among them has come for some selfish object, 
and 3 say, Wait a little; it will come out by - and- 
bye what he is come for.“ After a patient oontinuance 
in well-doing, they see that the missionary bas their 
welfare at heart; and not until they see that they will 
be likely to become converted. It is a long process. It 
is not more than 100 years since slavery was going on in 
London. When James Watt went up to London to 
learn philosophical instrument making, there were hun- 
dreds of press gangs employed, who sometimes captured 
a thousand men in a night, and those who were not 
wanted for our own army and navy, were sold to other 
nations. This was the state of things in our own coun- 
try a little while ago, and we need a good deal to be 
done amongst us yet. (Cheers. ) 


MANCHESTER AND THE Prison MINISTERS BILL. 
The visiting justices of the city of Manchester have 
resolved to appoint a Roman Catholic chaplain to 
their gaol at Bellevue at a salary of 80/. a year. 

Dr. CHEEVER.—The very small remnant of Dr, 
Cheever’s congregation in Union-square, New York, 
is threatened with another division on political 
grounds, as the Doctor having vehemently preached 
up the election of Fremont to the Presidency in his 
Sabbath sermons, while most of his remaining fol- 
lowers are in favour of Lincolo’s re-election. 

DEMOLITION oF A City CHURCH. — The Church 
of St. Benet, Gracechurch-street, at the corner of 
Fenchurch-street, is about to be removed, and the 
benefice to be united with the rectory of Allhallows, 
Lombard-street, under the Bishop of London's Union 
of Benefices Act Out of the proceeds of the sale 
of the church a new church is to be erected in the 
parish of Stepney, to be dedicated to St. Benet, 
— an endowment of 3001. a -· year for the incum- 

nt. 

Tue Recivus ProressorsHiep oF GREEK AT 
OxFrorD.—The motion for the appointment of a 
committee to consider the best means of obtaining 
a permanent endowment for the Greek chair was 
brought before the Hebdomadal Council on Monday 
afternoon, when, after a long sitting and discussion, 
it was agreed to, and several members of the council 
were appointed on the committee, which is evenly 
balanced. The Dean of Christ Church, the Master 
of Balliol, Professor Pusey, and Professor ‘Wilson 
voted on Monday week in the minority in favour 
of the increase of Professor Jowett’s salary to 400/, 

r annum, while the Warden of New College, 

rofessor Mansel, Mr. Hansell, and Mr. Turner 
were in the majority. . 

Prizz Essay oN SysremMATic BENEFICENCE.—It 
will be seen from an advertisement elsewhere that 
a prize of 301. is to be given for the best and 201. 
for the second-best essay on the sacred origin, the 
permanent obligation, and the application both to 
rich and poor, of conscientious weekly storing, in 
order to the systematic and judicious giviog of the 
sum so stored for the support and spread of the 
Gospel, and in acts of charity,” a subject which 
is exciting increasing attention in the Christian 
Church, The various conditions laid down wil! be 
found stated in the advertisement. The following 
gentlemen will act as adjudicators :—Joshua Wilson, 
5.5 Tunbridge Wells, Kent; Rev. Joseph Angus, 
D. D., R. A. S., Regent's-park, N. W.; Rev. John 
Ross, Tryon’s-place, Hackney, N. E. The last- 
mentioned has undertaken to attend to inquiries, 
and furnish useful information on the subject. 


THz Oxrorp Union DepaTina SocrgETY AND 
THE InisH CRHURORH.— The motion of Mr. Campbell 
M‘Kinnon, of Queen's College, “ That the Established 
Church in Ireland is an injury to Ireland and a re- 
proach to England,” camg on for discussion at the 
weekly meeting of the Union Debating Society, on 
Thursday evening. Mr. W. F. Higgins, of Pembroke 
College, moved the following amendment: —“ That 
the maintenance of the Established Church in all parts 
of Ireland in the strict way in which it is established 
in England is a partial anomaly ; but as there would 
be much difficulty and danger in a radical change, it 
would be impolitic to attempt such a change.” The 
amendment having been put and lost, a division took 
= on the original motion, when there appeared 26 
or and 26 against. The President subsequently gave 
the casting vote in favour of the motion. 


ANoTHER DevonsuirE Buriat Casz.—The in- 
fant child of a cottager named Colwell, of the parish 
of Langtree, North Devon, having died, application 
was made to the rector for its interment in the usual 
manner in the parochial graveyard. The child had 
been baptized at the Bible Christiane’ Chapel, and 
the rector refused to bury without the production of 
the baptismal certificate. This the parents had 
neglected to obtain, and on the day appointed for 
the interment, the father travelled some miles to 
obtain the certificate, but being Sunday, some diffi- 
culty prevented the procuring of the necessary 
stamp. On this a member of the congregation waited 
on the rector with the father, togseure him that he 
witnessed the baptism of the child. Iu reply to his 
grentions, the details of the simple ceremony were 

urnished him, even to the words used by the 
minister; and at length, all shadow of pretext being 
removed, the officer of the state consented to perform 
a duty for which, amongst others, he receives & 


j ; 
, 
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regular salary. This is a specimen of what Dis- 
senters in these rural neighbourhoods are liable to. 
The Bible Christians have added burying-grounds to 
their chapels in several instances in the district one 
of their two chapels in Langtree being of the number j 
but where family ties or other reasons lead survivors 
to prefer the parish burying-ground asa resting place 
for their dead, is it not monstrous that they should 
meet with such impediments? Mr, Guard, we be- 
lieve, has an official connection with the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel for his district. Surely 
the Gospel his acts proclaim is not one of peace and 
good will ! 

THE Bishop oF Oxrorp’s Escapapg Last YEAR. 
—It will be remembered by some of our readers 
that the charge delivered by the Bishop of Oxford 
some time ago contained some remarks which 
classed, or appeared to class, Dissenting places of 
worship in the same category as beershops, in 
enumerating the obstacles with which the clergy had 
to contend. Effective meetings to protest against 
the bishop’s language were afterwards held by the 
Dissenters of Reading. It seems, however, that a 
Suffolk clergyman, unaware of the explanation or 
correction offered by Dr. Wilberforce, has recently 
written to the Right Rev. Prelate on the subject. 
The bishop has returned the annexed reply :—** Oct, 
29.—My dear Sir,—I am much obliged by your 
very kind note. No misrepresentation could be 
more complete—as the Reading Dissenters allowed— 
than that referred to. In my charge I said that in 
answer to the question, ‘What have been the 
hindrances to the success of our ministry?“ many of 
the clergy had returned beershops,’ ‘ insufficient 
cottages,’ and a hindrance of a widely different 
nature, viz., the interruption of their efforts by the 
‘presence of Dissent.’ It would be wholly alien to 
my nature to losult conscientious men who differed 
from me.—I am very truly yours, §. Oxon.” 

THE CURATE AND THE MIssionaRy.—The Rev. 
William Reed lately gave an address at the United 
Methodist Free Chapel in Pembury-grove, Hackney, 
on Clerical Intolerance, in which he related the 
following conversation which had -recently taken 
place between Mr. W. Ashworth (missionary at 
Pembury-yrove Chapel) and the Rev. Mr. Corser 
(curate of Hackney Church), on his visit to a poor 
man, who was drawing near to the gates of death :— 

Rev. Mr. Corser (who was in his robes): Who are 
you? 

Rev. Mr. Ashworth: My name, sir, is William Ash- 


worth (offering his hand agreeably, which was not taken 
by the curate). 
Corser : And what are you? 
Ashworth : What am 1? 
‘ Corser : Yes, what are you, and what is your business 
ere ? 
-Ashworth : I came, sir, to see this sick man, and to 
pray with him. 


Corser : And where did you get your authority from? 


Ashworth : My authority ? 

Corser : Yes, your authority ? 

Ashworth: Well, sir, I was desired by a gentleman, 
who, [ believe, is a friend of the sick man, to come and 
bring him this small parcel, in which there is some pearl 
barley, a lemon, and some sugar, as it was thought 
suitable for him. 

Corser : But I mean, where did you get your author- 
ity 8 to preach the Gospel, and to sustain the office 

ou do 
J Ashworth : Oh! if that is what yon mean, I am called 
by the Spirit of God to preach the (tospel, and have been 
appointed by the authorities of the United Methodist 
Charches to labour for God in Pembury-grove Chapel, 
in‘the adjoining street. 

Corser: Well, then, you may just leave the room. J 
have authority handed down to me from the Apostles in 
proper succession, and have been ordained ; YOU have 
none of these things. 

Ashworth: Well, sir, as I have no wish tointrude, or 
continue such a conversation as this in the presence of a 
dying man, I will retire. (To sick man) Shall I leave 
you this pearl barley, my dear man? 

Sick Man: You may please vourself, sir, but you must 
understand he is the proper minister of the parish, and 

ou are a stranger to me; and the man whosent me that 
is not a friend of mine. I never saw him before last 
night. 
. I was told to give it to you; and, except 
you refuse to take it, I must do so. 

Corser: O, you may give it to him as a friend, but 
you must not assume the office of a minister of the Gospel, 
I am the minister of this parish, and I am your minis- 
ter, if you live in this parish. 

Ashworth : (Offering bis hand, which was refu-ed), 
Won't you shake hands, sir? I think you ought to be 
civil, and act like a Christian man. 

Corser : If you wish to see me you must call upon me, 
at my residence, asthe minister of this parish. 

Ashworth : Will you please give me your address? 

Corser: Mr. Corser, Pembury-grove. 

Ashworth : Thank you, good afternoon. 

SourHwakk Mission FoR THE ELEVATION OF 
THE WorkinG CxrassEs.—The eighth anniversary of 
the Hawkstone Hall Sunday evening service was com- 
memorated by a tea festival and public meeting on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 2, the Rev. Newman Hall, 
LL.B., president of the mission, presiding. After tea, 
to which 300 sat down, the public meeting was 
commenced by a devotional service and the reading of 
the report by W. Webb, Esq., the hon. secreta y. 
The chairman delivered an excellent address on 
mission work in general and open-air meetings in 
particular, highly eulogisiog Mr. Murphy’s efforts in 
this direction. The Rev. G. W. M‘Cree then moved, 
and W. West, Esq., of Clapham, seconded, the recep- 
tion and adoption of the report. The second resolu- 
tion, That this meeting, while recording its grati- 
tude to God for the measure of Divine favour extended 
to the preaching of the Gospel at the Hawkstone 
Hall Sunday evening service and elsewhere in South 
London, would urge all believers to more earnest 
prayer and increasing diligence for the restoration of 


lost souls to God,” was moved by Mr. W. J. Dennis, 


seconded by Mr. E. Hawkins, supported by Mr. G. 
Kirkham (secretary of the Open-air Mission), and 
carried, like the other resolutions, unanimously. 
Thanks to the chairman, speakers, &o., was moved by 
Mr. Stone, seconded by Mr. Davis, and supported by 
Me. Murphy, after which the meeting separated. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Sr. LEONARD’S CONGREGATIONAL 
CHAPEL, © 


The new and handsome. Congregational chapel at 
St. Leonard’s, which has been built in the short spaco 
of eight months, was opened on Thursday week. It 
can scarcely be said that the structure is completed, 
but the schoolroom in the basement has been capable 
of use for preaching purposes for several weeks past. 
The following description of the building is taken 
from a local paper :— 

The church is in the Gothic style of the thirteen‘h 
century, which is consistently carried out both in 
material and detail. It is built of sandstone froa the 
quarries at Ore, belonging to Thomas Spalding, Esq., 
who most liberally allowed it to be yuarried free of 
charge. The stone is laid hori-ontally, with a very 
neatly axed surface, and whied produces a very good 
effect in contrast with the Bath stone used throughout 
in the tyaceried windows and doors. The form of the 
church is that of a parallelogram, 91ft. by 51ft., and 
consists of a central nave and side aisles. The roof of 
the latter is divided ints six compartments, with traceried 
windows of three lights. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by six elegant wooden traceried arches, springing 
from iron columns, and forming a striking feature as 
viewed from the nave itself. These arches support the 
olerestory, which, with pointed windows, extends the 
entire length of the building on each side. The tower 
is square, and finished with an octagonal broach spire, 
130 feet high, designed after those which form such 
picturesque features in the landscapes of Northampton- 
shire. Beneath the church is a spacious schoolroom, 
76ft. by 51ft. The seats are very comfortable, havin 
inclined backs, and, when completed, will be capable of 
accommodating 800 persons. The windows on both sides 
are filled in with beautiful patterns of stained glass, 
supplied by Heaton and Jackson; and the organ—a 
fine-toned and powerful instruament—is to be furnished 
by Corps and Sons, of Reading. The church was de- 
signed by Edward Habershon, Esq., of Bedford-place, 
London. The cost of the erection, including schools 
and freehold site, has been about 8,000/. 

At the morning service, the Rev. A. Reed, the 
pastor, conducted the first prayer, and the Rev. R. 
Hamilton the second; the Scriptures were read by 
the Rev. W. Barker, of Hastings, and the Rev. A. 
Foyster, of Eastbourne; the sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Samuel Martin, of Westminster, from the 

words, For my sake,” 

After the morning service, a large number of per- 
cous repaired to the spacious schoolroom beneath the 
church, where an excellent cold collation was served 
up. The chair was taken by Thomas Spalding, Esq., 
of Ore, who was supported by the Revs. S. Martin, 
A. Reed, J. Griffin, W. Barker, M. Salt, H. Stewart, 
R. Hamilton, W. Porter, John Stoughton, and G. D. 
Cullen, of Edinburgh, and many ministers and laymen 
from the neighbourhood. After dinner the health 
of the Queen was formally proposed and responded 
to, following which 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the work which had 
called the assembly together had been undertaken 
by several Christian men and women, under the 
strong conviction that it wasaduty. ‘The idea was 
suggested to a few members of his church by the 
Rev. James Griffin, (Applause.) If it was their 
duty to build, it was also a duty to pay for the 
building ; and that had yet to be done to a great 
extent. From the treasurer’s statement he found 
that the subscriptions received had been 2,090/., and 
there were promises of 500“. more. The Chapel - 
building Committee had promised a loan of 1, 000l., 
free of interest, for five years; a friend [Mr. 
Spalding himself]—had promised the loan of a similar 
sum; and there was a mortgage of 2,500/. on the 
building. As to the cost, the land was 650/., the 
builder’s contract was 5,090/., and the extras 1,000. ; 
and there were other expenses, which would make a 
total of 8,000. He had read in the papers that the 
Federal Government of America had been spending 
800,000“. per day in the destruction of life. As com- 
pared to that sum, 8,000“. was very small to be 
devoted to the cause of Him who came not to destroy 
but to save. (Applause.) 

The Rev. A. Rxxp ssid the principles of their 
great undertaking had been so admirably elucidated 


that he needed not to dwell upon them. Let it not 


be supposed that because they had a somewhat mag: 
nifioent building, and because they had in the 
arrangements studied somewhat refined tastes, that 
the plain and homely man in fustian suit, with his 
wife and family, would be shut out, or would be 
any the less welcome. From the first he had preached 
the Gospel to the poor, and they had steadily 
gathered around the new undertaking. Mr. Reed 
then having alluded ta the services which had been 
held in the Assembly Room, and to the increasing 
congregation, so that they became straightened for 
room, proceeded to say that the increase had con- 
tinued even in the new building, and that the con- 
gregation last Sabbath was the greatest they had 
had. But there was still much to do with regard 
to the present unfinished building, which looked like 
a fair girl turned out into the streets, with tattered 
clothing and neglected education, and altogether in 
such a condition as to make them feel in their hearts 
that they must take her into their hearts’ generosity. 


(Applause.) Almost all the ornamentation about 
the building was the free gift of friends, If a bit of 
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red granite was seen in one place, or stained glass 
appeared in the windows, they might be assured such 
things were the offerings of kin friends, which it 
was not felt right to refase. He need not say whose 
rifts these were, except that the stained glass was a 
vift from Mr. and Mrs. Spalding, making their con- 
tvibitions over 1,0002. He wanted that understood 
publicly, so that it might not be thought they had 
a lavish expenditure whilst they were in debt. 

Tue Rev. Samuel Martin, the Rev. W. Barker, 
the Rev, G. D. Cullen, and the Rev. R. Hamilton, 
of Brighton, also spoke. 

The CHATRMAN then announced some farther dona- 
tions which were promised daring the afternoon, 
and which were as follows:—Mr. Joynson, 1002. ; 
Samuel Spalding, Eeq., 107. 103.; Mr. Jackson, 40/7. ; 

tev. G. D. Callen, 101. 10s.; Rev. W. Porter, 152; 
Z. Habershon, E. q., 107. 103; Mr. Edwards, Den- 
mark-bill, 252. ; Mrs. Olney, 107. 10.; Mr. Notoutt, 
5l.; Mr. Woolf and family, 107, 10s.; and other 
smaller contributions, making up, with the collection 
ter the morning service, a sum of over 250/. Since 
then Mr. Finch sent 25“.; — Dobell, 102; W. 
Spice, 102, 

The Rev. J. Grirrin reviewed the incidents which 
gave rise to the enlargement of his own chapel in 
Robertson-street, and the reopening of this beautiful 
cathedral chapel in Which they were then assembled, 
and expressed his delight to be such, that he scarcely 
seemed to know he was in Hastings. He prayed 
that the work would be blessed, and that God would 
be with them, and intimated that his congregation 
wonld have a collection for them next Sabbath. 

In the evening, the devotional part of the service 
was conducted by the Revs. W. Porter and — 
Stuart; the Scriptures were read by the Rev. A. 
Reed ; and the sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 
S:oughton, of Kensington. The text was taken from 
John x, 14—16 :—‘*I am the good shepherd,” &o. 


THe WIEEk oF Prayer, 1865.—The secretaries 
of the Evangelical Alliance have issued their circular 
invitation for the Week of Prayer in January next, 
with a request that those who propose unity in this 
important concert of supplication and praise will 
make arrangements as early as possible for holding 
meetings in their respective neighbourhoods. The 
following topics among others are suggested as suit- 
able for exhortation and intercession on the successive 
days of meeting:—Sunday, Jan. 1.—Sermons on 
the agency of the Holy Spirit in the present dis- 
pensation. Monday, Jan. 2.—Thanksgiving for 
blessings upon individuals, nations, and churches ; 
together with confession of sins. Tuesday, Jan, 3. 
—Pastors, teachers, evangelists, and missionaries. 
Wednesday, Jan. 4.— The children of Christian 
parents, congregations, and schools. Thursday, 
Jan. 5.—Sunday-schools, and all actively engaged in 
Christian work. Friday, Jan. 6.—The abolition of 
slavery and cessation of war. Saturday, Jan. 7.— 
The Christian Church: For increased holiness, 
activity, and harmony among its several sections. 
Sanday, Jan, 8,—Sermons: The visible unity of the 
Church—“ That they may all be one, as Thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in us, that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent me,”—John xvii. 21. 


New Cross.—Mr. T. J. Malyon, student of 
Regent’s-park College, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to the pastorate of Union Chapel, Brockley- 
road, New Cross. 


Home AND School For Sons AND ORPHANS OF 
MISSIONARIES, BLACKHEATH.—A public dinner was 
held on behalf of the funds of the institution at the 
London Tavern on Wednesday last, under the 
presidency of Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. About 
150 ladies and gentlemen were present, and among 
the guests we noticed Dr. Tidman, secretary of the 
London Missionary Society; the Rev. F. Trestrail, 
secretary of the Baptist Missionary Society; Dr. 
Davis, secretary of the Religious Tract Society ; 
Dr, Underhill, of the Baptist Missionary Society ; 
Mr. W. H. Watson, secretary of the Sunday School 
Union; J. Soul, Esq., secretary of the Orphan 
Working School; Mr. Alderman Abbiss, Mr. D. 
Pratt, the Revs, -Messrs. G. Martin and R. H. 
Marten, the Rev. W. G. Lemon, head master; Mr. 
Sutton Gover; Arthur Anderson, Esq., chairman of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company; Mr. H. W. Dobell, chairman of the 
London Missionary Society ; Mr. J. Kemp Welch, 
Mr, Thomas Spalding, and Mr, Henry Gover. After 
the usual loyal toasts Sir Morton Peto gavo a brief 
abstract of the financial position of the institution. 
The institution was founded to be a home and school 
for the sons and orphans of missionaries of the 
Congregational, Baptist, and Presbyterian denomina- 
tions, The building had cost 9, 000l., all of which 
had been paid off. The parents of the pupils paid 
15“. per annum, and the cost to the institution was 
30l. per annum, which had to be made up b 
voluntary contributions. During the liquidation of 
the debt on the building, the committee were to a 
certain extent precluded from obtaining the necessary 
number of annual subscribers, consequently while 
900 l. a year was required to be contributed from 
that source 300“. a year only had been so subscribed, 
leaving a deficit of 600/. per annum; thus had arisen 
a current debt of 1,500/., which he had no doubt 
would be received in the course of the evening. It 
would still be necessary to raise 600“. a year 
additional annual subscriptions; but he was quite 
sure that there would be no difficulty whatever in 
effecting that. He looked with much pleasure to 
the fact that the head master was allowed by 
the committee to take twenty private pupils. Mis- 
sionaries had expressed to him repeatedly their desire 
that their sons sent home to England for education 


J | county, assisted. 


might have the society of sons of parties not them- 
— — oF that they might more easily be 
led to forget the scenes they had seen in heathen 
lands. It appeared to him that the institution was 
conducted in a manner highly creditable to the com- 
mittee and head master. The toast,“ Prosperity to the 
Home and School for the Sons and Orphans of Mission- 
aries, Blackheath,” was then proposed by the chairman, 
and responded to by Dr. Tidman, Mr. Thomas Spald- 
ing, and Mr. Nehemiah Griffiths. Lists of donations 
were then handed to the chairman, amounting to 
1,896“. The chairman then stated that the other 100/. 
must be at once raised, and in a few minutes announced 
to the meeting that the contributions amounted to 
1,5107. 16s. Mr. D. Pratt then proposed the health 
of the committee and officers of the society, which 
was responded to by the Rev. F. Trestrail, as one of 
the honorary secretaries, and the Rev. Joseph Beazley. 
The health of the chairman was then proposed by 
the Rev. J. Kemp Welch; after which was proposed 


by Dr. Davis, of the Religious Tract Society, the j 


health of the stewards, with thanks for their valuable 
services, which was responded to by Mr. Sutton 
Gover. The health of the ladies was then proposed 
by Mr. W. Green, after which the company separated 
much pleased with the evening’s proceedings. 


MaAncHEsTeR.—The Rev. Watson Smith has 
resigned the pastorate of the church assembling in 
Longsight Independent Chapel. 


BisHor’s Hutu, NAR TaunTon.—The Rev. John 
Poole purposes retiring from the pastorate at Christ - 
mas next, through age and failure of health. 


BRISTOLI.— The Rev. James Tayler, who for 
twenty-nine years has ministered to the church and 
congregation assembling at Anvil-street Chapel, 
with numerous tokens of the Divine blessing, has 
intimated his intention to resign his charge at the 
close of this year. Mr. Tayler has reached the 
advanced age of seventy-nine years, and feels that 
the period has arrived when it becomes desirable for 
him to retire from the active duties of the pastorate. 

ScARBRO’ INDEPENDENT CHAPEL.—On Tuesday 
last, an elegant and substantial silver tea-equipage, 
with an appropriate address on vellum, was pre- 
sented to the Rev. B. Backhouse, by the members 
of his late charge, as an expression of their affection 
and esteem, The Rev. Dr. Evans, who presided at 
the meeting, expressed his great delight at the prompt, 
hearty, and unanimous manner in which the presen- 
tation had been effected, and at the practical illus- 
tration it afforded of the respect in which the people 
held their pastor as a man, and of their appreciation 
of his labours as a minister. The meeting was 
addressed in a similar strain by Messrs, Batty, 
Russel], Ainsworth, and Clarkson. 


ABERSYCHAN, NEAR PoNTYPOOL, MOoONMOUTH- 
SHIRE.—On Sunday, the 6th inst., a new English 
Congregational church was formed in this densely- 
populated locality. Three sermons were delivered 
on the occasion: in the morning, at eleven o’clock, 
by the Rev. Robert Thomas, of Hanover, near 
Abergavenny ; in the afternoon by the Rev. Jason 
Jenkins, of Pontypool; and in the evening, at six 
o’clock, by the Rev. Robert Thomas, Hanover. The 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper was administered, at 
which the above ministers presided. The attendance 
on the occasion was large, and the prospects are very 
encouraging. 

REOPENING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 
AND ScHOoLROoMs, Rippines, DERBYSHIRE.—The 
above place of worship, under the pastorate of the 
Rev. Thomas Chapman, having been closed for three 
months for considerable enlargement and the erection 
of school and class-rooms, was reopened for Divine 
service in the following order. On Tuesday, Oct. 
18, two sermons were preached, one by the Rev. H. 
Ollard, F. S. A., of Derby, and the other by the Rev. 
C. Clemance, B. A., of Nottingham. On Lord’s-day, 
Oct. 23, two sermons were preached by the Rev. R. 
W. Selbie, B. A., of Chesterfield, and on Lord’s-day, 
Oot. 30, two sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Professor Tyte, of Rotherham College, The con- 
cluding service was held on Wednesday, Nov. 2, by 
a public tea-meeting which was numerously attended 
and addressed by several neighbouring ministers, 
The chapel will now seat 600 persons instead of 400. 
The school and class-room will accommodate 250 
children, The total cost of the alterations and new 
premises is about 500/.—over 250/. was secured pre- 
vious to the reopening, at which the collections 
amounted to 55/., leaving about 2001. to be provided. 

HAVERFORDWEsT.—Ono Thursday, October 27, 
ordination services were held in the Tabernacle 
Chapel, Haverfordwest, on the introdaction of the 
Rev. H. C. Long, as pastor of that place. The 
history of this —— (one of the tive tabernacles 
designed and built by George Whitfield) is replete 
with interest. At the interesting services which 
took place last Thursday, the representatives of four 
colleges, and some of the principal ministers of the 
In the morning the services were 
opened by the Rev. H. Griffiths, secretary of 
Brecon College, who read the Scriptures and prayed. 
The introductory address, on the principles of 
lndependency, was given by the Kev. Hugh Jones, 
of Carmarthen. The Rev. James Williams, of the 
Albany Chapel, then asked the usual questions, 
which having been replied to in a clear and ex- 
pressive manner by Mr. Long, he was affectionate] 
received into the bonds of ministerial brotherhood, 
The ordination prayer having been offered up by the 
Rev. Joshua Lewis, of Henllan, the charge was 


delivered by Mr. Long’s late tutor, the Rev. Pro- | 


fessor Charlton, M. A., of the Western College, 
Plymouth. After service a large number of friends 
retired to dinner in the sohoolroom adjoining, The 


chair was taken by the Rev. H. C. Long, Who was 
zupported. by the Rev. Professor Charlton, M. A.; 


the Rev. H. Quick, of Sheffield; the Rev. Hugh 
Jones, of Carmarthen; J. Lewis, of Henllan; Dr, 
Davis, theological tutor, Baptist College, Ha ver- 
ford west; W. R. Rogers (Wesleyan) ; Dr. Nicholas, 
Carmarthen College; James Williams, of the 
Albany ; T. Williams (Calvinistic Methodist), W 
Williams (Calvinistic Methodist), J. W. Moody 
(Wesleyan), J. Eberle (Moravian), E. Griffiths, 
Tenby ; H. Mathias, Wolfsdale ; and other ministers 
of the county, many of whom delivered appropriate 
addresses, proffering their friendship to their young 
brother with a hearty desire for his success, Iu 
the evening the Rev. Henry Quick, of Sheffield, 
preached to # densely-crowded congregation from 
the words, Encourage him.“ 

BRUTON, SOMERSETSHIRE.—One day last month 
there was a harvest thanksgiving service in the 
Congregational charch in this village, which wag 
tastefully decorated for the occasion. The motto 
over the pulpit, ‘‘ They joy before thee according to 
oy in harvest,” displayed great taste and skill, 
around it being a wreath of the vine, with bunches 
of grapes, branches of apples, three small wheat- 
sheaves, Ko. There was also a variety of other 
festive designs in different parts of the building. At 
half-past five, about 300 persons sat down to 
tea, the schoolroom and vestry being also adorned 
with a variety of fruit, choice flowers, evergreens, 
and mottoes suited to the occasion. After tea a 
public meeting was held in the chapel, under the 

residency of the Rev. E. J. Newton, the pastor, 
tters from several ministers were produced, ex- 
pressing regret at their unavoidable absence ; after 
which interesting addresses were delivered by the 
chairman, the Rev. A. B. Holford, and Mr. Harding. 
There was a large congregation. A collection was 
made, the proceeds of which will be pg that ey 
towards increasing the present stock of blankets, 
which are lent to the poor during the winter season, 


ForRMATION OF AN INDEPENDENT Cnuncn, 
Lutoy, BRDS.— On Sunday, November 6th, the Rev. 
R. Vaughan, D. D., preached in the Town Hall, 
and presided at the formation of the Independent 
church. The fellowship thus formed comprised 
sixty-two members. Hitherto, no Independent place 
of worship has been erected in the town, but a very 
éarnest endeavour is now being made to raise such 
an edifice as shall be worthy of the denomination, 
and adequate to the wants of the place. On Mon- 
day between 300 and 400 friends of the 
movement took tea in the Town Hall. At 
the meeting, Mr. Charles Robinson presiding, 
addresses were given by the Rev. R. Vaughan, D.D., 
W. Braden, St. Alban’s; W. Griffiths, Hitchin; 
and Mr. Bartlett. The Baptist ministers of 
the town (Reve. T. Hands, T. R. Stevenson, H. 
Ashbery), and the Rev. J. Little, Wesleyan super- 
intendent, were also present, and expressed their 
hearty approval of the movement, and wished it God 
speed, The Rev. J. De Kewer Williams attended 
from the English Chapel-Building Society, to signify 
their concurrence and sympathy with the movement, 
and to express the willingness of that institution to 
render such financial help for the erection of the 
proposed church as the means of the society and the 
needs of the case would justify. 

StocKkPoRT.—On Wednesday, the Rev. Alexander 
Wilson, B.A., of Spring-hill College, Birmingham, 
who, a short time ago, received a unanimous call 
from the church of Hanover [ndependent Chapel, 
Stockport, to the office of pastor, was ordained. The 
ceremony commenced at noon, in the presence of a 
large and influential congregation. The Rev. 8. 
Hooper, of Heaton Mersey, read the Scriptures and 
conducted the preliminary devotions, The Rev. A. 
Clark delivered the discourse explanatory of the 
principles of the Congregational church, The series 
of questions usually put to the young minister were 
proposed by the Rev. N. K. Pugaley; and the 
answers of Mr. Wilson were olear, brief, and very 
satisfactory. The ofdination prayer was offered by 
the Rev. Professor Barker, of Spring-hill College, 
Birmingham, who, along with some half-dozen 
ministers, laid their hands on the candidate’s head. 
The address to the ordained minister was given by 
his former pastor, the Rev. Dr. Brown, of Chelten- 
ham. The service concluded a little before two 
o'clock, by prayer by the Rev. Professor Newth, of 
Lancashire Independent College. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony, the company partook of a luncheon 
in the adjoining schoolroom, under the presidency of 
Mr. Wilson, There was an unexpectedly large 
number of persons present, After the usual loyal 
toasts, the healths of Professors Barker and Newth 
were proposed, The former said, in reference to the 
newly-ordained minister, that if he should be found 
at his place as constantly, and as assiduously pursuin 
his duties, and throwing his heart into the work ani 
into sympathy with his flock, as he had with his 
engagements at Spring-hill, they would have reason 
to rejoice that Providence brought them together. 
Mr. Newth, as the representative of a Lancashire 
college, welcomed Mr. Wilson as a Lancashire 
minister, and hoped to have his oo - operation and 
support for the good of that institution. The com- 
pany was then addressed by Dr. Morton Brown, of 

heltenham ; Dr. George Smith, of London; the 
Rev. N. K. Pugeley (who preceded Mr. Wilson in 
the present charge) ; the Reva. S. Urwick, S. Hooper, 
and J. Pywell (the latter, as a Baptist, pointing 
attention to the slight disparity between the religious 
views of the two denominations) ; Dr. Rayner ; 
Lieut. McClure; Mr. Sheldon; the Mayor of Stock- 
port (Mr. Alderman Eskrigge) ; Mr. Barr; an r. 
Carrington. The proceedings terminated about five 
o'clock by the Rev. N. K. Pugsley pronouncing the 


benediction, In the evening, the Rev. Dr. Smith 
delivered a discourse to the 


urch and congregation 
in Hanover Chapel, 3 
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Correspondence, 


PSALMODY AND COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Srr,—I have read with interest the correspondence 


that has recently appeared in your columns on the sub- P 


‘oot of psalmody improvement. It appears to me that 
age! yon troveray between Mr. rwen and Mr. 
Waite, the former is greatly superior both in argument 
and in courtesy. Mr. Curwen looks like a man who 
feels that he has a good cause in hand, and that he would, 
only damage it by a display of bad temper; Mr. Waite, 
on the other hand, seems to 93 that nothing is ever 
gained among thinking men 
temptuous epithets, vague assertions, and personal 
jnuendos. The employment by Mr. Waite of euch 
sounding phrases as God's great music system of 
nature reminds me of a sagacious observation of the 
old Greek historian, who, in speaking of certain theories 
respecting the periodic inundations of the Nile, says 
„he man who carries his tale into the invisible world, 
goes beyond the range of criticism.” Mr. Curwen takes 
the plain, manly, common-sense course of telling what 
the Tonic Solfa method is, and what it has been proved 
capable of doing. In gratitude to him for the personal 
enjoyment I have derived from the method, and for the 
ood I have been enabled to do by means of it, I feel 
— to give my testimony. I avow my conviotion, 
then, that infmany parts of Scotland there are now fifty 
ersons who can sing psalm tunes at sight for one who 
could do this ten years ago, and this ef improvement 
is mainly owing to the introduction of the Solfa method 
into our educational institutions, I could speak 
particularly of the results in many of our schools, but 
that is unnecessary after the decided and intelligent testi- 
mony of Mr. Colin Brown, to whom the cause of psalmody 
improvement in Scotland is largely indebted. You will 
permit me, however, to make special mention of the 
Theological Hall of the United Presbyterian Church, 
with the Solfa movements in which I liave been officially 
connected, being at once a member of the United Pres- 
byterian Synod's Psalmody Committee, and chairman of 
the Theological cation Committee. For several 
years we have had the students taught the principles of 
correct psalmody, and the practice of sight-singing accord- 
ing to the Solfa method, and choral singing is among 
them a frequent and favourite exercise. The beneficial 
effects, direct and indirect, have been palpable and grati- 
fying. Getting rid of the mists connected with keys 
which becloud the minds of all at their introduction to 
the study of music, and led by Curwen’s easy and simple 


system of symbols into music itself — that which | 


J suppose Mr. Waite means by God's great music 
system of nature ”—they soon find in the investigations 
of the theory and practice of the art a fertile source of 
enjoyment, and before long pass from the letter notation 
to the established as easily as a child who can read well 
a book printed in Roman characters learns to read one 

rinted in italics. By our Divinity Hall training and 

indred efforts, Iam glad to say the songs of the temple 
are ceasing to be howlings among us, and are becoming 
such as to encourage the hope that they will by-and-bye 
form, as they ought, one of the most edifying and 
delightful parts of our worship. 

Lam, Sir, yours truly, 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON. 
Provanside, Glasgow, Nov. 4, 1864. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sm,—In my letter of the 15th ult., I ventured to 
suggest to the committees, professors, and students of 
the metropolitan colleges that any course of psalmody 
exercises they might institute, should be in connection 
with the established notation. My reasons were such as 
these :—1, Our greatest artists have employed that nota- 
tion. 2. Our best musical scholars use it. 3. It is a sorc 
ok universal language in which the musical men of 
different nations read. 4. It presents to the eye a kind 
of 2 representation of the path traversed by every 
melody. 5. It shows the position and relative breadth 
of every chord. 6. It exhibits the symmetrical forms of 
the best music. 7. It shows at a glance the relative 
positions of the various keys. 8. And it will open to 
the students the musical literature of the world. 

Mr. Curwen seems to have been considerably excited 
by my letter. I have read his somewhat long and_sug- 
gestive reply with much interest. His regrets and list 
of publications and opinions of the press appear to me to 
be somewhat beside the mark. My statement was that 
the words, this is the true scale of nature,” ought not 
to be printed on his modulator. I have a veneration 
for the name of Sir John Herschell, and a great respect 
for that of General Thompson; but in cases which admit 
of the evidence of demonstration, I confess that I greatly 
prefer this kind of evidence to that of mere human 
authority, 

The letter of your Glasgow correspondent is very in- 
teresting and suggestive ; still I venture to think that he 
too has not sufficiently attended to the real question at 
issue. He says that Hullah's method is a failure. I 

think that Mr. Hullah has rendered very valuable 
service, and that he has a sphere in which he may con- 
tinue to render such service. 


According to Mr. Brown, Mainzer’s system was also a | P 


ailure. I once heard Mainzer conducting a class in Bristol, 
and I think that he also rendered valuable service. He 
laboured hard and had to contend with many diffi- 
culties, and though he may have failed to ac- 
complish all he wished; still I felt, when he died, 
that he had deserved gratitude and respect, 
and that his labours had not been in vain, Mr. Brown 
says that the only true scale with which he is acquainted 
is the diatonic scale. Well, if that be so, then I may 
ray} that, in the music system of nature, a vast field 
is open before him, in which his strong visual faculty 
may discover many things which are not to be found in 
the diatonic system, nor in that one form which he 
calls enharmonic, He seems to think that, in a singleeven- 
ing, and for the oses of psalmody, persons of moderate 
intelligence oh voice and talent cannot learn enough 
of the established symbols, and of the art of tracing tune, 
to enable them to sing by note several standard melodies. 
I verily believe they can, and I have heard this same 
Thing done hundreds of times. I heard it done in Edin- 
burgh, and have not the slightest doubt that it can be 
done in Glasgow. Gather into one place of worship a 
thousand people, and group them according to their 
voices, and put the music into oy? hand, and if th 

have good average talent I have no doubt that they w 


angry words, con- | 


ring out a tune or two in four-part harmony on the first | 
evening they assemble. 

Miss Glover commenced teaching Tonic Solfa in 1812, 
Her labours have been - continued and useful. She 
is now a fine example of an elderly and intelligent 
Christian lady. She gave permission to Mr. Curwen to 
rint a few tunes in her literal notation, in small letters 
instead of capitals. Her aim was, not to supersede, but 
to facilitate the use of the established notation, Mr. 
Curwen's additions to her modulator are not such as 
command her entire approval. Her publications have, 
I think, been diminished in circulation, if not altogether 
superseded, by the course which has been taken. 
This lady is now more than seventy years of age, and 
she is not rich. If her Tonic Solfa be so great a boon as 
Mr, Curwen and Mr. Brown represent it to be, what 
will they say to a testimonial to this lady? A substan- 
tial testimonial—in the shape, say, of 1,000/.—as a 
graceful and not inappropriate, and perhaps not an un- 
welcome, acknowledgment of her good services. The 
thing can easily be done by the 1,500 teachers of Tonic 
Solfa and their pupils. And would it not be a respectful 
and grateful tribute to one to whom they are indebted 
for the discovery of a means of so much pleasure? 
Perhaps they will think 1,000/. too little, Well, then, 
let them make it 2,000/., or as much more as they 
please, and I, for one, shall have much pleasure in advo- 
cating and contributing to such a testimonial. 

Mr. Curwen reminds me of a conversation on the 
Reading platform twenty years ago. It was just after a 
course of lectures and exercises which I gave in that 
town, and in which my good friend had the opportunity 
of seeing what could be done in a few evenings with our 
congregations by means of the established notation as 
interpreted by the 1, 2, 3 system. I then said to him, 
Ik your object be to supersede the established notation, 
I do not think that object desirable. If, on the other 
band, you wish to enable persons of moderate talent to 
read music in that notation, then I do not think that 
Doh, Ray, Me, is so simple and easy for them as 1, 2, 3.” 
I am still of that opinion. But, says my friend, Mr. 
Waite, the child has become a man.“ Well, then, all I 
have to say is, that as yet he is comparatively but a 
little man, and I think none the better of him for run- 
ning away from his mamma, The metaphor is Mr. 
Curwen's. 

In conclusion, let me fix attention on the real question 
which I have raised, and which may be stated thus :— 
Is it right to call that modulator the true scale of 
nature? I submit to Tonic Solfaists that this question 
is an interesting, and important one, both to them and 
to others. If it be the true scale, then of course they 
need look for no other. If it be not, then, while they 
may continue to make the best possible use of the modu- 
lator, they may at the same time send out their thoughts 
in search after the marvellous verities of the true scale. 
Now my friend Mr. Curwen has no reason to be di pleased 
with me for questioning his right to say of his modulator, 
this is the true scale of nature.” If he still think that it 
is, let him go straight up to the mark at once, and lay 
aside all extraneous considerations, and avoid reference to 
mere human authority, and appeal to the immutable laws 
of nature, and furnish at once the simple but resistless 
evidence of demonstration. . 

Iam, Mr. Editor, yours very truly, 
J. J. WAITE, 

3, Moorfield-place, Hereford, Nov. 7, 1864. 


SPORTING PARSONS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


DEAR §81R,—In looking over the Western Times of 
yesterday, I saw that the Earl of Portsmouth, who is a 
celebrated sportsman, held his annual hunting meeting 
on the Ist inst. There were about 500 horsemen in the 
field, including some of the leading foxhunters of Devon. 
Among this goodly number there were no less than 
eleven clergymen of the Church of England, whose 
names and places of abode are as follows :— 


Rev. J. Russell, Dennington. 

Rev. Joshua Bawden, Southmolton. 
Rev. George Bethune, Chulmleigh. 
Rev. Septimus Palmer, Bickington. 
Rev. W. H. Kerslake, Meshaw. 
Rev. W. B. Hole, Broadwood Kelly. 
Rev. Robert Hole, North Tawton. 
Rev. J. P. Benson, Witheridge. 
Rev. W. Bruton, West Worlington. 
Rev. Mr. Whale, Dolton. 

Rev. Fisher Turner. 


Perhaps you will be able to make some use of this 
statement, and say whether these worthy sons of the 
Church are in the true Apostolical ” succession while 
devoting their energies to foxhunting. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Nov. 5, 1864. 8. B 


CHILDREN IN Luo ER Facrortzs.—The inquest 
on a boy who was killed by the explosion of a lucifer- 
match manufactory, at Stratford, on Friday week, was 
brought to a close on Saturday. It appeared that 
the boy, who was only twelve years of age, was em- 
loyed about some highly explosive compounds, and 
that he had hardly begun when the accident occurred. 
As it happened, the only sufferer was the poor boy 
himself. The coroner said he fhad visited the factory, 
where he saw some boys handling some of the most 
explosive materials of an age so tender that he would 
not have trusted them with a lighted candle. The 
jury, in returning a verdict of accidental death, cen- 
sured the practice of employing children in such dan- 
gerous occupations. 


DeatH FROM DzstiTuTION.— Again we have a 
frightful view of a Bethnal-green interior. The 
coroner had on Saturday to inquire into the cause of 
death of a child named Collinson. The deceased was 
the latest born of a couple who had recently come out 
of the Bethnal-green workhouse. They and their 
children had lived in a back underground cellar. For 
furniture they had two bottomless chairs, and they 
slept on shavings on the floor. The mother could 
not suckle the child, because she had no milk, and the 
food they could buy was wholly insufficient. The 


jury found that death had been caused by want of 
| nourishment and exposure. 


N 


—— 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


The various arrivals this week bring 
from New York down to Oct. 27th. 
The details of Sheridan’s victory over Early (not 
Longstreet, who only formally resumed command on 
the 19th, after the battle), have been received, The 
following is Sheridan’s first despatch : — 


3 Cedar Creek, Oct. 19, 10 p.m. 
I have the honour to report that my army at Cedar 
Creek was attacked this morning before daylight, and 
my left was turned and driven Fin confusion—in fact, 
most of the line was driven in oonfusion— with a loss of 
twenty = of artillery. I hastened from Winchester, 
where I was on my wey from Washington, and found 
the army between Middletown and Newtown, having 
been driven back four miles, I here took affairs in 
hand, and quickly united the corps, and formed a com- 
pact line of battle, just in time to repulse an attack of 
the enemy, which was handsomely done at about eleven 
a.m. At three p. m., after some changes of the cavalry 
from the left to the right flank, I attacked the enemy 
with great vigour, driving and routing him, and cap- 
turing, acco 4 to the last report, forty-three pieces 
of artillery, and very many prisoners. I do not yet 
know the number of casualties or losses of the enemy. 
Wagon trains, ambulances, and caissons in large num- 
bers are in our possession. They aleo burnt some of our 
trains. General Ramseur is a prisoner in our hands, 
severely and, perhaps, mortally wounded. I have to 
regret the loss of General Bidwell, killed; and Generals 
Wright, Grover, and Rickett, wounded. Wright is 
slightly wounded. 

Affairs at times looked badly, but by the gallantry of 
our brave officers and men disasters has been converted 
into a splendid victory. Darkness again intervened to 
shut off greater results. I now occupy Strasburg. As 
soon as obtained, I will send you further particulars. 

P. H. SHERIDAN, Major-General, 


In a second despatch, General Sheridan says that 
1,600 prisoners were made, that his cavalry made a 
dash at Fisher’s Hill, and carried it, the enemy 
having fled during the night, leaving only a small 
rearguard, and that General Ramseur had died. 
General Grant, in ordering a salute of 100 guns in 
honour of this victory, says :—‘‘ Turning what bade 
fair to be a disaster into a glorious victory, stamps 
Sheridan what I have always thought him to be— 
one of the ablest of generals.” Ina farther despatch, 
dated ‘‘Cedar Creek, Oct, 2let,” Sheridan states 
that Early had received not less than 16,000 rein- 
forcement# to make the attack. He reports that his 
pursuit of Early’s troops ceased at Mount Jackson, 
about twenty-five miles beyond Strasburg, where he 
declares they arrived without a single organised 
regiment, Southern accounte state that no infantry 
pursued the retiring Confederates, and it will be 
remembered that the Northern reports, official and 
non official, mentioned only cavalry as having been 


— after Early's retreating army. General Sheridan 
adds :— 


About 2,000 of the enemy broke and made their way 
down through the mountaias on the left. For fourteen 
miles on the line of retreat the road and country were 
covered with small arms, thrown away by the flying 
rebels, and other débris. Forty-eight captured pieces of 
artillery are now at my head-quarters. I think that 
not less than 300 wagons and ambulances were either 
captured or destroyed, The only regret I have is the 
capture of 800 to 1,000 men in the early morning. 


Confederate accounts confirm Federal reports of 
the battle of Cedar Creek on the 19th inst., and 
state that Early had retired to Newmarket, whence 
he would speedily assume the offensive. They claim 
the capture of 1,300 prisoners, and that their loss in 
killed and wounded was under 1,000, and 30 guns 
blocked in the streets of Strasbarg. 


2,500 Federal wounded in the battle had arrived 


at Martinsburg. Their total loss is believed to have 
been 5, 000. 


Federal advices from Georgia are very meagre. 
The exact position of Hood’s army is not stated. His 
main force was believed to be about sixty miles 
north-west of Atlanta, and his base of supplies at 
Cedar Bluffs, on the Cocoa River, in Ind, 
about twenty miles west of Rome, His army was 
said to be destitute of food and shoes. One corps 
of Sherman's army was at Lafayette. In reference 
to Sherman’s position, the Globe remarks :- 


By the latest intelligence from New York we learn 
that General Beauregard is reported to have declared 
that the Federals can and must be driven from Atlanta. 
It will be interesting to observe the steps by which this 
object is sought to be accomplished. ... According to 
the statements in the later telegrams Hood has been 
driven far away to the westward of the railway from 
Chattanooga to Atlanta. If he had su ed at 
Alatoona he would have obtained large supplies and a 
strong post, but failing there, and being unable to stand 
fast on any other part of the line, he failed altogether 
inbis main object, for the capture of little posts like 
pig Shanty and even Dalton, neither of which he could 
hold, did not avail him anything. Ona the approach of 
Sherman, who had troops enough to garrison Atlanta, 
and to take the field, Hood retrea by Fayetteville 
upon the mountains that form the watershed between 
the Coosa and the Tennessee river. One of these masser, 
called Lookout, must not be confounded with the great 
bluff overlooking Chattanooga, and having the same 
name, Below the eastern slopes, in the valley, flows the 
Coosa, and following the river, Hood appears to have 
held the mountain for a time until Sherman approached 
Gaylesville, a place on the road from Rome to Hunts- 
ville. Then Hood fell back to Gadsden, at the south- 
eastern end of the mountains, where he was in commu- 
nication with Montgomery by the ordinary roads, but 
nearly a hundred miles from the Chattanooga and 
Atlanta Railway. As Sherman was able to guard and 
repair his railway, and at the same time operate in the 
field, and as Hood must have partially worn out his army 
by long marches in an exhausted country, it will be seen 


intelligence 


that the difficulties with which Beauregard will have to 
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contend were increased by the failure of Hood, and the 
new commander, unless he had fresh and large resources, 
would find the task he had publicly set himself more 
arduous than it was six weeks 4 8 

It is sta however, tha eatham’s corps, 
Taylor’s — * Mobile, and Walker's command 
from the Trans- Mississippi army, were marchin 
rapidly to reinforce Hood. Beauregard had assum 
the chief command. Confederate accounts represent 
that reinforcements were reaching Hood in great 
numbers, and recruits pouring in from Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi. The 
Georgia militia had been again called out, and every 
exertion was made to furnish Hood with such num- 
bers as would give him success, The Confederate 
cavalry is reported to have its pickets around 
Atlante, cutting off all communication with the 
city, except such as was made in large force. 

Telegraphic communication between Atlanta and 
the North was resumed on the 17th, and it was 
expected that the entire railway from Atlanta to 
Chattanooga would be completed on the 27th—the 
Federals having duplicate bridges and great facilities 
for repairing damage. 

There is Se — of importanoe from the army of 
the Potomac. The works on the Datch Gap Canal 
were said to progress favourably. General Hunter 
is reported to — been appointed to the command 
of the 10th Army Corps, rendered vacant by the 
death of General D. B. Birney. 

Confederate accounts state that Grant had recently 
been massing troops on the Charles City Road, The 
Richmond papers think that Grant’s next movement 
will be an attempt to take Fort Darling by a com- 
bined land and naval attack. 

The Federals had evacuated Bull’s Gap, on the 
Kentucky border, and have retreated towards Knox- 
ville, pursued by the Confederate cavalry. 

A t battle was reported to have taken place 
near Independence, Missouri, resulting in the defeat 
of General Price, who retreated twenty-five miles 


south of Kansas City, pursued by the Federale. The 


defeat is denied, but the retreat is not. The latest 
despatches from Kansas City, to the 24th ult., state 
that Price was still retreating, pursued by the united 
Federal forces, Price's invasion of Missouri was 
only a promenade, | 

The mbardment of Charleston is progressing. 
A large fleet of Federal vessels has arrived there. 

A great naval and military expedition to attack 
Wilmington, fitted out at Fortress Monroe, and con- 
sisting of forty * including several iron - olads, 
and 40, 000 troops, has been placed under the com: 
mand of Admiral Porter. The day of departure 
was originally fixed for the 20th ultimo, but was 
afterw postponed till the 24th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The draft was in p at Washington. 

An order had been issued from the War-office in 
Richmond placing in the Confederate army one- 
fifth of all the employés in the ordnance and nitre 
bureaux. 

The Republican journals ridicule the numerously 
signed address recently sent from England to 
Governor Seymour entreating the North to let the 


South go. The New York Hvening Post says it is | blood 


a kind of advice which the American people may 
take, perhaps, when the English free Ireland and 
Scotland, the Channel Islands, and India. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips, in a speech at the Cooper 
Institute, New York, denounced the whole course 
of Mr. Lincoln’s administration as unconstitutional 
and tyrannical, He declared himself unwilling to 
entrust the fate of the country to him for another 
term, and that if he was re-elected upon the votes 
of Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas, it would be 
the daty\of the people to resiet. : 

Gold waq 1151 prem. on the 27th. 

Memphis telegrams of the 22nd r- port that General 
Forrest was concentrating a large Confederate force 
at Jackson, Tennessee. 

Blockade-runners recently arrived at Bermuda an- 
nounce that the Confederate cruisers Tallahassee and 
Edith had left Wilmington for a raid upon Federal 
commerce, 

President Davis made a confident speech at 
Columbia, South Carolina, on the 4th inst., in which 
he announced that General Beauregard had gone to 
Georgia to concentrate all available troops to aid 
General Hood in driving Sherman from Atlanta and 
the State. He ho that within thirty days 
Sherman would seek a crossing on the Tennessee 
River. The Federals had repulsed all attempts 
at negotiation, foreign intervention and foreign 
recognition were an ignis fatuus, and victory 
alone could achieve peace and independence. He 
repudiated contemptuously any negotiation by sepa- 
rate States, 

The Richmond Examiner eays the reported capture 
of Rome, Georgia, from the Federals, with 2,000 
prisoners, was without foundation. 

President Lincoln had declined by letter to inter- 
fere with Governor Johnson’s proclamation requiring 
a test oath from Presidential voters. 

Mr. Pendleton, the Democratic candidate for the 
Vioe-Presidency, had asserted in a speech and by 
letter that the Demooratio party is pledged to the 
restoration of a constitutional union. 

Proceedings have commenced at St, John’s, New- 
foundland, for the extradition of the Confederates 
who recently made a raid into St. Albane, Vermont, 
Lieutenant Young had written a letter claiming that 
he is a Confederate commissioned officer, and com- 
manded an expedition in Vermont to burn towns 
and villages in retaliation for the devastation of the 
Shenandoah Valley. He says he violated no Cana- 
dian law, and was arrested and delivered to the 
British authorities on Canadian territory by armed 


American citizens. More frontier raids are expected. 
The Canadian Government was doing all it could to 
aid the ends of justice, and Lord Monck had instracted 
Sir F. Williams to give any assistance that might be 
required in the way of troops. 

he Saperior Court at Baltimore had refused an 
application to compel the Governor of Maryland to 
throw out the soldier’s votes, The anti-slavery oonsti- 
tution case had been carried in the Court of Appeals. 

The elections in Pennsylvania are officially stated 
to have resulted in a Democratic majority for the 
home vote of 150. | ‘ 

President Lincoln had issued a proclamation 
appointing the last Thursday in November a general 
thanksgiving day in the United Statee. 

The Confederate Congress will assemble at Rich- 
mond on the 7th of November. 

THE RELATIVE POSITION OF GENERALS GRANT 

AND LEE. : 

The letter of the Times correspondent in the 
Southern States, under date, Richmond, October Stb, 
contains an elaborate comparison of the lines of Lee 
and Grant, showing Grant’s advantage as being on 
the chord, while 5 is on the arc of a circle, and 
pointing out that almost the only weak spot in 
Grant’s whole line is opposite Petersburg ; but there 
the shape of the ground and the position of the 
forests is such that the lines can only be attacked at 
two or three confined spots, which, of course, Grant 
has trebly fortified, and keeps constantly manned by 
large bodies of troops. But the greatest of advan- 
tages, he says, is the following :— 

From the 4th of May up to the present hour Lee’s 
army has been continuously in the trenches, either 
actually under fire or at any rate not kuowing at what 
moment it might not be attacked by a savage and multi- 
tudinous foe. The Confederates have been fighting or 
on the rack without intermission for four or five months. 
On the other hand, the Federal general, who knew from 
the beginning that Lee was, through the paucity of his 
numbers, restricted to acting on the defensive, had it in 
his power at any moment to give four-fifths of his army 
an entire rest. There was nothing to prevent Grant’s 
saying on the Ist of August, ‘I shall want great efforts 
from you on the 20th of this month; rest and recruit 
yourselves until that day.” On the contrary, for 160 
days Lee’s troops have known no rest either by night or 
day. We all remember how the work in the trenches 
told upon our officers and privates in the Crimea; it 
cannot be wondered that a far more uninterrupted ved 
sure for more than five months should have told fearfully 
upon the poor Confederates, exposed to one of the fiercest 
summers ever known in Virginia, scantily fed on meat— 
mostly salt meat—and bread, without vegetables, with 
only occasional coffee, with no other stimulant, and 
threatened ceaselessly by overwhelming numbers, who 
have at their command all that a lavish profusion of 
expenditure and the scientific experience of the whole 
civilised world can contribute. cannot be blind to 
the fact, as I meet officers and privates from General 
Lee’s army, that they are half worn out, and that, 
though the spirit is the same as ever, they urgently need 
rest. I am in hopes that during the coming winter this 
rest will not be denied to them, as Lee’s army becomes 
stronger ; but be that as it may, I am convinced that 
when the true history of the Confederate campaign of 
1864 in ‘Virginia is written, it will record a struggle 
unsurpassed in heroism and in the patience and self- 
denying endurance of the troops since the time when 
was first spilt upon the earth, and man first lifted 
his hand in anger against his brother. 


The correspondent then says it is not improbable 
that Petersburg will be abandoned, as that step 
would greatly contract Lee’s lines ; but General Lee 
is unwilling to expose the inhabitants of the town to 
the misery it would entail. Giving up Petersburg, 
Lee would still hold the western or higher bank of 
the Appomattox, including the heights of Poca- 


hontas, which girdle Petersburg on the west and 
north. 


PROPOSAL TO ARM THE SLAVES OF THE SOUTH, 


The following article, from the Richmond Enquirer 
of Oct. 18th, proposing that the slaves in the South 
should be armed, and the letter of the Confederate 
Governor Allen, of Louisiana, which is appended, are 
attracting much attention throughout the States :— 


The proposition to extend the Conscript Law to the 
slaves of the States was first formerly advanced by the 
Enquirer in the issue of the 6th inst. Since that time 
we have received many assurances of its popular favour, 
and none whatever of opposition to it. e learn that 
the planters in the extreme Southern States favour the 
proposition, aud some have signified their readiness to 
free five, ten, or fifteen of their slaves if they will enter 
the army. The near approach of the time when the 
Congress meets again, requires that expression be given 
to the sentiments of the country upon this important 
measure. We, therefore, earnestly invite its discussion, 
and open our columns to opponents as well as friends of 
the proposition. The result of the late elections is still 
in doubt, and whether Lincoln or M‘Clellan will be 
elected, it is yet impossible to determine, but there is 
no uncertainty as to the question of carrying on the war. 
Whether Lincoln and M‘Clellan be the next President, 
the voice, and the almost unanimous voice, of that 
people is for a vigorous prosecution of the war. The 
duty of preparing to meet that issue will be before the 
approaching session of the Confederate Congress. That 
body will have before it, for consideration, the ways and 
means, as well of men as of money, for carrying on 
the war on our part. The war cry of the enemy, No 
parley with rebellion in the field—no compromise with 
slavery in the readjustment,” fully informs our people 
that, in plain vernacular, the whites of these States are 
to be subjugated to slavery, and their slaves reduced 
to the miserable condition of Yankee free negroes, 
This is the view of the people among our enemies, 
and this will be the result of the war, whether ended by 
Liucoln or M‘Clellan, if the people of these States per- 
mit themselves to be conquered. The conscription of 
negroes should be accompanied with freedom and the 
privilege of remaining in the States; this is no part of 
abolitionism, it is the exercise by the master of the 
unquestionable right of manumission ; it is remunerating 
those who defend our cause with the privilege of free- 


dom. Nor should this important subject be prejudiced 
with questions about putting the negro on an equality 
with our friends, brothers, and fathers. Many of the 
soldiers in their childhood were fondled and nursed by 
faithful negro nurses, and yet no question of equality 
was ever raised. Many a man has manumitted slaves 
without ever being subjected to the suspicion of bein 

an abolitionist. The issues involved in this war are too 
exalted in their importance and character for us to 
permit them to be compromised by being degraded to a 
question of property. The liberty and freedom of onr. 
selves and of our children, the nationality of our 
country, the right of enjoying any kind of property, the 
houses over our heads, and the very graves of our child. 
ren and friends, are involved in the struggle. Failure 
makes slaves of all, white and black; robs all of pro- 
perty, real and personal; divides our lands among our 
conquerors, who will plough up the very graves of our 
dead as fertilised ground for making money. We have 
in our midst a half million of fighting material which is 
property—shall we use that property for the common 
cause? Justice and sound policy demand that we make 
free men of those who fight for freedom. We conscript 
the master and we impress his horses, cattle, wheat, 
and every other property except slaves. This very 
exception is an imputation that this war is for slavery 
and not for freedom. By conscripting the negroes, we 
show to the world the earnestness that is in our people ; 
we prove to our enemies that, at the moment of our 
supposed exhaustion, in the fifth year of the war, we 
shall meet them with larger armies than we have before 
raised; and we explode the false accusation that we are 
fighting for slavery, or a slaveholders’ confederacy, 
There are those who doubt whether sound policy would 
trust negroes with arms. We are not of those who 
entertain any fears upon that subject. Drill and disci- 
pline make valuable soldiers of Russian serfs, and no 
negroes in these States are so ignorant and brutal as 
those serfs. Between service with the Confederacy and 
with the Yankees, between living among us, with their 
strong local attachments, and going among strangers, - 
who are now openly buying and selling them to recruit- 
ing officers, our slaves will find no difficulty in choosing, 
And when once it is understood that freedom and a 
home in the South are the privileges offered by the Con- 


federate authorities, while the enemy extend the beggarly 


hospitalities of Yankee philanthropy, not only will 
desertion from our ranks be unfrequent, but the drafted 
negroes of the Yankee armies will exchange services. 

This subject addresses itself to the consideration of our 
people, at this particular time, with great force. The 
prospect of four more years of war are before our 
people; the enemy will not even “‘ parley” with us 
without unconditional surrender, the fruits of which 
would be confiscation of all property, the deportation of 
whole communities, the degradation of the people, 
and the domination and tyranny of Yankee masters. 
There can no reconstruction which does not 
embrace a surrender first, which will not permit confis- 
cation afterwards, which does not insure enslaving the 
whites without freeing the blacks. Ik there are any 
weak-kneed people who imagine they can save their 

roperty by reconstruction, let them study the shibbo- 
leth of all parties in the United States —“ no parley with 
rebellion in the field no compromise with slavery in the 
adjustment.” Unconditional surrender is first demanded 
before even a parley. We are to lay down our armsand 
submit to the kindness of the Butlers, Grants, Shermans, 
and Sheridans ; to the fate of New Orleans, the condition 
of the Valley, the misery of Atlanta, and, after all that 
degradation, to give up all our slaves in the adjustment. 
If there are any reasons against extending the oonscrip- 
tion to slaves, we should like to have them stated, but 
we are decidedly of opinion that the whole country will 
agree to the proposition, and that at an early day the 
— Congress will be called upon to provide for it by 
aw. 7 


The following is an extract from a despatch from 
Henry W. Allen, Confederate Governor of Louisiana, 
to the Secretary of War :— 


Executive Office, Shreveport, La., Sept. 26, 1864. 
To Hon. James A. Seddon, Secretary of War, 
Richmond, Va. ; 

My dear Sir,—The time has come for us to put into 
the army every able-bodied negro man as asoldier. This 
should be done immediately. Congress should, at the 
coming session, take action on this most important ques- 
tion. The negro knows that he cannot escape conscrip- 
tion if he goes to the enemy. He must play an 
important part in the war. He caused the fight, and he 
will have his portion of the burden to bear. We have 
learned from dear-bought experience that negroes can be 
taught to fight, and that all who leave us are made to 
fight against us. I would free all able to bear arms, and 
put them into the field at once. They will make much 
better soldiers with us than against us, and swell the 
now depleted ranks of our armies. I beg you to give 
this your earnest attention. With assurances of my 
friendly regards and very high esteem, I remain, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, * 

HEN RT W. ALLEN, Governor of Louisiana. 


At a convention of the Governors of the Confede- 
rate States, at Augusta, Georgia, on the [7th inst., 
it was unauimously resolved to authorise Congress to 
place in the military service every able-bodied man, 
irrespective of colour. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S PROCLAMATION, 


President Lincoln had issued the following procla · 
mation, appointing the last Thursday in November a 
general thanksgiving day in the United States :— 


It has pleased Almighty God to prolong our national 
life another year, defending us with His dian > 
against unfriendly designs from abroad, and voucbsa — 
to us in His mercy many and signal victories over We 
enemy who is of our own household, It has also please 
our Heavenly Father to favour as well our citizens — 
their homes as our soldiers in their camps, and . 
sailors on the rivers and seas, with unusual bealth. * 
has largely augmented our free population by emanclpa- 
tion and by immigration, while He has opened to 1 ne 
sources of wealth, and has crowned the labour o 5 
working men in every department of industry ree 
abundant reward. Moreover, He has been please 


animate and inspire our minds and hearts with 2 85 
courage, and resolution sufficient for the great tr 5 
civil war, into which we have been brought by our 4 
herence, as a nation, to tho cause o 
humanity, and to afford to us reasonable hopes 
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ultimate and happy deliverance from all our dangers and | 


afflictions. Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, do hereby appoint and set 
apart the last Thursday in November next asa day which 
I desire to bo observed by all my fellow-citizens wherever 
they may then be as a day of thanksgiving and 3 to 
Alinighty God, the beneficent Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, and I do further recommend to my fellow- 
citizens aforesaid that on that occasion they do reverently 
humble themselves in the dust, and from thence offer up 
penitent and fervent prayers and gy 99 re to the 
Great Disposer of Events, fora return of the inestimable 
eg, ok peace, union, and harmony throughout the 
land w 


rations. In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. Done at the city of Washington this 20th day 
of October, in the year of Our Lord 1864, and of the 
independence of the United States the 89th. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
By the President, Wm. H. Saward, Secretary of State. 


THE CAPTURE OF TH® FLORIDA CONFEDERATE 
CRUISER AT BAHIA, 


Captain O. M. Morris and Paymaster R. Taylor, 
late of the Flotida steamer, atrived at Southampton 
on Saturday evening from Bahia, Lengthened details 
of the circumstances attending the capture of the 
vessel are now published. The following extract of 
a ptivate letter gives a condensed view :— 


The Florida had permission to remain forty-eight 
hours for victualling and necessary repairs. The Wa- 
chusett had had been, on the Florida’s arrival, already 
nine days in port. The American Consul, after some 
bombastic demands for the seizure of the Florida asa 
pirate, had expressly pledged himself that no violation 
of neutrality should occut. The same night, while 
Captain Morris, several of his officers, and a portion of 
the crew were on shore, the Wachusett attacked the 
Florida. In the darkness her approach was not noticed 
until she was quite close, and even then she was not 
immediately recognised. The surprise was complete. 
The Wachusett struck her, at the same time sweeping 
her decks with a raking fire. The Florida was at 
anchor (under the guns of the fort), the Wachusett 
under steam. The Florida’s guns were unshotted, as is 
the custom of men-of-war in neutral harbours, Of 
course the action under these circumstances was a brief 
one. Seventy of the officers and crew are missing, of 
whom at least thirty were killed or wounded. Out of 
fifteen that jumped overboard to swim on shore, nine 
were shot in tho water. In fact it was a perfect mas- 
sacre. The Wachusett then took the Florida in tow, 
aud, disobeying a summons to anchor, and even refusing 
to let the Brazilian Admiral’s boat come alongside, 
steamed out of the harbour. 


The people of Bahia, on hearing of the gross out- 
rage, tore down the American consular arms and 
broke it in pieces, The United States Consul went 
away in the Wachusett without appointing any one 
to act in his absence, 

The following address has been forwarded by the 
mercantile community of Bahia to the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York :— 

Bahia, Oct. 10. 

Gentlemen,— Deploring the sad occurrence which has 
just taken place in this port by the Federal war steamer 
Wachusetts breaking the neutrality of this empire, and 
capturing and towing out of the harbour the Confederate 
steamer Florida, regardless of all international laws and 
the common laws of nations, disregarding the instruc- 
tions given them by the authorities of the place, who 
had the assurance from the American Consul that no 
conflict would take place in their waters, and consider- 
ing that the said Consul appears to be implicated in the 
same sad occurrence, having abandoned the Consulate, 
and leaving the relations between this port and the 
United States entirely interrupted, to the detriment of 
the commercial interests of both countries, we, the un- 
dersigned, respectfully request the Chamber of Com- 
merce at New York to suspend any act that might lead 
to reward the captors until a committee be appointed by 
the same Chamber to investigate the subject closely, and 
inform them of the precise means by which the seizure 
was accomplished, and the detriment thereby occurring 
to the commerce of New York. (Signed. ) 


—— 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are correct lists of candidates who 
have passed the respective examinations indicated :— 


ECOND EXAMINATION FOR BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
NTIRE) :—First Division.—C. Graham, University; 
A. M’Dowall, private study. Second Division.—h. 
/ Bithell, private study ; W. Carter, first M.B., private 
study; W. P. Irving, New College; H. W. Kearns 
private study; A M’Dougall, Owens College; T. A. 
Pooley, private study; W. Stockton, private study. 
ORGANIO CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY AND PALZON- 
TOLOGY ONLY :—First Division.— E. W. Claypole, B. A., 
rivate study; W. C. Coupland, B. A., University; 
Deane B.A., Cheshunt; W. H. Harris, B.A., private 
P. Irvine, B. A., University; A. M. Thomson, B. A., 
private study. : 

ORGANIO CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY, 
AND Lodio AND MoRAL PHILOSOPHY ONLY.—First Divi- 
sion.—P, Magnus, B. A., University. ee 

SzeconD B. A. EXAMINATION :—First Division.— 
J. H. Backhouse, University; G. S. Barrett, Lanca- 
shire Independent; J. Bell, Trinity, Dublin; E. J. 
H. Byles, cashire Inde- 
M. Collins, 


University; N. J. Hannen, University; J. E. Hannum, 
New; N. . 


8. C. Ford, W. Hargrave, A. S. Harvey, G. 
Letting, W. Martin, R. V. Pope, J. Roy, T. H. W er, 
T. J. Wheldon, and R. Wormell, private study. Secon 

Division,—J, P, Aspinall, 


ich it has pleased Him to assign as a dwelling- | F 
place for ourselves and our posterity throughout all gene- | 


Eogland Dissenters’ Proprietary School; R. 8. Dale, 
Owens College; T. Jones, High School, Bishops Stort- 
ford ; F. J. Leese, Regent’s-park; A. C. Macpherson 
King’s College; R. Marks, Highbury School; S. P. 
Moore, New; 8. Peeke, New; W. Owens, Queen's 
Liverpool; T. L. Pearson, University; P. 0. 
Sykes, Wesley College, Sheffield; J. R. Wol- 
stenholme, Spring-hill; J. H. Amps. J. L. Bere, 
W. W. Cooper, W. Durban, J. Elliott, J. H. 
Gough, W. H. Gray, T. C. Hatton, J. Leeds, T. C. 
Lowe, H. J. Merriman, D. Morris, S. Player, S. B. 
Provis, J. S. Shedlock, J. Slack, A. Smith, and J. P. 
Wills, private study. In the first division C. Le Neve 

oster passed an examination in classics only, 

= : — 
THE CONVICT MULLER. 


Up to last evening Franz Muller, now under 
sentence of death in Newgate, had shown no in- 
clination to confess the crime of which he has 
been convicted, Knowing, as there is reason to 
believe he does, thongh the fact has been carefully 
concealed from him by tke prison authorities, that 
efforts are being made by the German Society to 
procure a commutation of the sentence, his reserve 
occasions no surprise. The impression among the 
authorities is that, if he confess at all, it will not 
be until the very last. On Monday, again, Mr. 
Sheriff Besley paid him a visit, as did also the Rev. 
Mr. Walbaum, the minister of the German Chapel 
in St. James's, who has spent some time with him 
daily since his conviction, The convict also attended 
the service in the chapel. He has always shown a 
disposition to profit by the religious consolation 
which has been offered him since he received sentence, 
but in other respects he has been reserved, cold, and 
unimpressionable, without in the least, however, 
being disrespectful to those about him. The 
prisoner’s countenance, which at times during the 
trial was pale and careworn, is said to have assumed 
its wonted hue and expression, and altozether he is 
described as being in high health. Copies of the 
Scriptures, both in German and English, and 
religious tracts, are} sent to Muller from day to day 
at the prison iu considerable numbers. He spends 
much of his time in reading—the Bible principally. 
His father and mother and a sister, it is said, reside 
at Saxe- Weimar. He wrote a letter to them a sew 
days ago. It was in German, and in it he only 
slightly alluded to the crime of which he had been 
convicted, without saying either that he was innocent 
or guilty, 

On Monday morning the members of the German 
Legal Protection Scciety are said to have had a 
meeting at Seyd’s Hotel, Finsbury-square, for the 
purpose of settling the draught of the memorial 
they mean to present to the Home Secretary from 
respite of the sentence. Before separating the 
memorial was unanimously adopted, and they 
resolved to forward it to Sir George Grey this 
(Wednesday) morning. Iu the meantime a special 
committee of the society are publishing an elaborate 
report, describing minutely the whole of the steps 
they have taken from first to last to clear up what 
they regard as the mystery attending the murder, 
and particularly to ascertain the movements of the 
prisoner about the time of its commission, and how 
he came into possession of the watch and chain of 
Mr. Briggs. It is, in fact, the whole story of the 
defence told over again, and embodying besides 
statements which were not legally admissible in 
evidence on the trial, but which they regard as 
throwing additional light 9g the matter, and 
justifying the course they took in defending him. 

Monday next is the day fixed for Muller’s execu- 
tion. It is said that the judges who tried him have, 
in reply to Sir George Grey, stated that they con- 
sidered the evidence entirely conclusive, and that 
they saw no reason to doubt the propriety of the 
verdict. 


Postscript, 


— ůͤů— 


Wednesday, November 9, 1864. 
AMERICA, 
The Damascus brings advices to Oot. 29th, two 
days later. 
On the 27th, General Grant made a reconnaissance 
in force on the left with Hancock’s and Warren’s 


corps, with a view to bring on an engagement. The 
Confederates attacked Hancock, who repulsed their 


G. | assault. Finding the Confederates strongly en- 


trenched at all points, both corps withdrew to a 
position a little in advance of their former lines, 
Butler made a simultaneous reconnaissance on the 
right without finding any point unguarded. There 
were casualties on both sides, On the right, Grant 
captured 900 prisoners, The Confederate General 
Dearing is reported killed. 


General Grant has agreed to a proposition from 
General Lee permitting the furnishing of extra sup- 
plies and clothing to the prisoners of war upon either 
side by their friends or their respective Governments. 
The agreement allows the Confederates to ship from 
ab the supplies for their prisoners. 


The Confederates are reported to be in strong 
force, and to be reorganising in the Shenandoah 
Valley. Their cavalry ocoupy Fisher’s Hill, their 
main force being at Newmarket, Sheridan is at 
Cedar Creek, ‘ 


Stanton reports Hood threatening the invasion of 
Tennessee, 
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Beauregard has issued an address granting an 
amnesty to absent eoldiers returning within thirty 
days. He says he joins the army full of hope and 
confidence in the struggle, to strike a blow which chall 
bring success to the Southern army and triumph to 
tho cause of peace and to the country. 


It is rumoured at Louisville that the Confederates 
have captared Paducah, Kentucky. 


Price’s army is reported routed, dispersed, and 
driven below Fort Scott, closely 3 by tho 
Federal cavalry. The Federals have captured 
Generals Marmaduke and Caleb, and a large num- 
ber of Price’s prisoners and several guns. 500 of 
Price’s troops have crossed the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad, moving northwards. 


Resolutions passed by the Southern Governments 
declare their firm, unalterable purpose to maintain tho 
rights of self-government, establish their independence, 
and uphold the State rights and sovereignty, or perish 
in the attempt. 


A resolution has been introduced in the Alabama 
Legislature declaring that if the Democratic party be 
successful Alabama will be willing to negotiate on the 


basis of the Chicago platform, if other Southern States 
concur, 


Mutual acousations of frauds in the matter of sol- 
diers’ votes are made by the Democrats and tho 
Republicans. Gross frauds by the Republioans have 
been discovered in Indiana, and the Democratic agenta 
for the State of New York at Washington and Balti- 
more have been arrested. 


The Court of Appeals has refused an injunction 
against tho Maryland anti-slavery constitution, which 
has been proclaimed by the Government of the Siate. 
The Canadian Conference has been adjourned, 
Gold 120} premium on the 29th, 


The Prince and Princess of Wales will arrive at 
Knowsley on Wednesday evening, the 16th inst. They 
will remain three days as guests of the Karl and 
Countess of Derby, and on the following Saturday go 
to Sandringham. 3 


Lord Wodehouse, the new Lord-Lioutenant of 
Ireland, made a state entrance into Dublin yesterday, 


His Excellency met with a cold and formal recep- 
tion. 


As his last official act, the Lord Mayor yesterday 
threw open Southwark · bridgo free of toll to the publio 
for six month. 


Yesterday morning Viscount Amberley, eldest son 
of Earl Russell, K G., was married in the parish 
church of Alderley, to the Hon, Catharine Stanley, 
daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley. The service 
was performed by the Vory Rev. Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, assisted by his 
brother-in-law, the Rev. Charles John Vaughan, 
D.D., Chancellor of York, Vicar of Doncaster, and 
the Rev. Thomas Erskine, rector of Alderley. 


Yesterday Mr. Alderman Hale, the Lord Mayor 
elect, was publicly sworn into office in the Guildhall, 
in the presence of the retiring Lord Mayor, the rest 
of the members of the Court of Aldermen, the prin- 
cipal officers of the Corporation, and many of the 
citizens, To-day, being Lord Mayor’s day, ho will 
be escorted from Guildhall to Westminster according 
to custom, to be presented to the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer, and he will afterwards preside 
at the grand bauquet to be given in the Guildhall, 


A most horrible murder appears to have been 
committed in the Plaistow Marshes, Yesterday 
some boys who were out shooting found partially 
Lidden among the reeds the headless body of a man, 
A subsequent examination showed that the head had 
been cut from the body while the bands and parts of 
the trunk had been eaten by rats, The body was 
identified as that of a foreiguer named Ehmfutrt, 
who had lodged at the house of a man named Cole, 
The deceased was last seen alive on Thursday after- 
noon, The police have arrested Cole ou suspicion of 
being concerned in the murder, 


The adjourned inquest on the bodies of the persons 
killed by the gunpowder explosion at Erith was re- 
sumed yesterday. The evidence took a wider 
scope than previously, and extended to the manner 
in which the powder is stored in the Government 
magazines at Purfleet. It seems that the quantity 
kept there is enormous, while the safeguards are not 
very great. The inquest was further adjourned. 


The banquet given to M. Berryer in the Hall of the 
Middle Temple, last evening, was a brilliant affair. 
The Attorney-General presided, and most of the emi- 
nent members of the English bar, including Lord 
Brougham, Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, and Lord 
Kingsdown, were present to do honour to the great 
Frenchman, The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
also present, and delivered a specch. M. Berryer 
spoke in French, and was most enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 


MARK-LANE.—TEHIS DAY. 


The supply of English wheat on sale at our market to-day’ 
was but moderate, Both for red and white qualities, the 
trade was firm, and Monday’s prices were well supported. 
There Was a fair average supply of foreign wheat on the stands 
The demand ruled far from active for all descriptions; never- 
theless, previous quotations§were fully maintained, Floating 
cargoes of grain moved off slowly, at late rates. Good and 
fine barley moved off steadily, at very full prices ; otherwise 
the trade was quiet, on former terms. The market was fairly 
supplied. The malt trade was dull, and prices bad a drooping 
tendency, — 
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TO ADVERTISERS. | 


The Terms fOr Advertising in Tas NowoonrosMisT are as 

follows; 
One Line . . 0 * Shilling. 

5 Bach additional Line Sixpence. 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 

Advertisers of all classes will find Taz NONCONFORMIST a 
valuable Medium for their Announcements. 

The Nonoconrormist is registered for transmission abroad. 
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Stamped Copies are supplied through the Post-office, direct 
feom the Publishing-office, or by any News Agent, on the 
following terms, for payment in advance :~ 


VVV 
Unstamped Copies may be had at the Railway Stations, and of 
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each time of transmission. 
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fally informed that the payment of sums exceed- 
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SUMMARY. 


Arter three weeks of signal and unexpected 
success, the North London Industrial Exhibition 
was closed on Monday by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. During that period this remarkable 
display of industry and skill was visited by 
more than 200,000 people, mostly of the humbler 
classes. After meeting all oxpenses, and pro- 
viding liberal prizes, the experiment has proved 
to be so great a financial success that more than 
a thousand pounds remains to defray the cost of 
some future exhibition. The theme was one 
thoroughly adapted to call forth the broad sym- 
pathies of Mr. Gladstone, whose closing address 
was a masterpiece of chastened eloquence. The 


happy idea of Mr. Murphy and his coadjutors 
in mbeth promises to yield abundant 


fruit. In many of our provincial towns the 
* of the working classes of South 
and North London is likely to be followed, 
and by these festivals and triumphs of labour 
the capacities of our industrial population will 
be stimulated, and a new argument furnished 
for conceding to them those political rights 
which they is shown themselves so well 
qualified to use with judgment and intelligence. 


In the village of Bloxham, near Baobury 
another large middle-class school was opened 
last week, by the zeal and liberality of High- 
Churchmen, who have already erected similar 
establishments in Devon, Surrey, and particularly 
in Sussex. The Bishop of Oxford preached on 
the occasion, and the Duke of Marlborough and 
other well-known public men made speeches, 
the burden of which was the importance of giviug 
to the middle-classes a superior education in 
strict accordance with the principlesof the Church 
of England, and by this means winning over that 
important section of the community to the 
Establishment.. Now that middle-class educa- 
tion is becoming one of the great questions of 
the day, the clergy are, as when the education 
of the workiug classes was mooted more than a 
quarter of a ceutury ago, the firat to take advan- 
tage of the opening. They are wise in their 
geveration—no doubt believing that if they can 
get into their hands the training of the young of 
all classes they will immeasurably strengthen the 
claims and the prestige of the dominant Church. 
At a time when there is to be a public inquiry 


into the whole subject of middle-class instruc-: 


tion, these movements are specially noteworthy. 
The friends of unsectarian education need to 
exercise increased vigilance lest this inquiry 
should be wrested into an occasion for pro- 
moting the interests of the State Church, even 
more than the extension of educational facilities, 


M. Berryer, the most eloquent of French 
advocates, who has taken a leading part in every 
state trial across the Channel for the last thirty 
years, from the time of Louis Napoleon’s 
escapade at Boulogne, but always in defence of 
liberty and against oppression, was last night 
entertained in the Middle Temple Hall by the 
Bar of England. It was the happy lot of the 
illustrious advocate to receive the cordial and 
well-merited expressions of esteem and admira- 
tion from English judges, like Lord Brougham 

and Chief Justice Cockburn, and statesmen, such 
as Mr. Gladstone. Such events are adapted to 
— sympathy and good feeling, not only 
tween the legal profession of the two countries, 
but the entire people of France and England. 
We can only regret that M. Berryer's discrimi- 
nating eulogies on the English bar were made 


somewhat at the expense of that to which he 
belongs, 


There has been an outbreak of despatches 
between the French and Italian Governments 


which it appears that both parties to that treaty 
reserve to themselves liberty of action in case the 
Romans should rise against their Pope-King. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys put sundry categorical 
questions to the Italian diplomatists, which they 
have had no difficulty in answering, except 
whether they regard Florence as the permanent 
capital of the kingdom. That question is com- 
pletely evaded. Nevertheless, the Constitutronnel 
is instructed to say that there is a complete 
understanding as to the sense and scope of the 
Convention between the two Governments, while 
the Ultramontane journals of Paris lugubriously 
bewail the French Minister’s “vague” lan 

the Gazette de France, expressing itself pro- 
foundly sad that M. Nigra, immediately after 
an interview with the Emperor, should be found 
nailing his colours to his first despatch, and, 
above all, to the Cavour programme—“ a free 
church in a free state.” It is remarkable that, 
amid this war of protocols and newspapers, the 
French Episcopate remains profoundly silent. 


But the Italian Parliament is girding 
itself for a monster debate on the subject 
which, if all speak who have inscribed 
their names, may last for a month to come. 
The discussion opened on Monday, when 
General Marmora produced a despatch he had 
just sent off in reply to the French Minister's 
new gloss upon the Treaty. The Chamber was 
satisfied sand perhaps its cacoethes loguendi may 
be thereby somewhat abated. The Parliament 
has a heavy task before it, Not only are 
the French Convention aud the removal of the 
capital to be discussed and voted upon, buta 
very heavy budget to be examined, and means 
found to meet a deficit of eight millions sterling, 
the result of maintaining armaments beyond the 
strength of the country. National aspirations,” 
however patriotic, when fully indulged, are very 
ecstly. Army and navy reductions, mulcting 
the pay of employés, increased duties on corn, 
salt, tobacco, and postage will not suffice to meet 
the case. Signor Sella, the Finance Minister, 
proposes also to collect the land tax a year in 
advance, which is a forced loan in all but the 
name. His statement, we are told, “ fell upon 
the House like a thunderbolt,” and especially the 
last demand. But the money must be had, and 
probably the Italian Parliament, inspired by 
the sacrifices which their King has voluntarily 
made, will accept this unpalatable but necessary 
budget. 

Up to nearly the end of last month, the con- 
fereace of the British American provinces was in 
session at Quebec, discussing the complicated 
details of the new Federative scheme. It 
adjourned on the 28th. As it sat with 
closed doors, the proceedings of the delegates 
of the six provinces represented are very imper- 
fectly known. But they appear to have decided 
in principle upon union “under one flag, and 
that the flag of England,” and in favour of 
a customs union with one tariff, a repre- 
sentative assembly of 150 members, an 
Upper Chamber appointed by the Crown, 
an a British Governor-General, who 
shall have the power of nominating the Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of the several provinces. The 
Conference desires to include the Pacific provinces 
in the Confederation. The report of a banquet 
given to the delegates seems to indicate that, with 
patience and calm discussion, all the difficulties 
in the way of constituting a British American 
Confederation will eventually be overcome. 


General Sheridan’s late victory in the 
Shenandoah Valley does not appear to have 
borne very substantial fruits. Both himself and 
the Confederates occupy nearly the same position 
as before that battle. In the South-West, 
the Southern army under Beauregard 
and Hood, driven off from the trunk line 
between Atlanta and Chattanooga, is medi- 


through Tennessee. In the neighbourhood of 
Richmond, Grant attempts in vain to provoke 
his great antagonist, weakened by the successive 
defeats of Early in the valley, to a conflict in 
the field. By the skilful combinations of Rose- 
craps, General Price hag been driven igno- 
miniously out of Missouri. A naval and 
military attack on Wilmington, now the chief 
port of the blockade-runners, was likely to come 
off before the Presidential election. 


That momentous issue was to have been decided 
yesterday. In anticipation of the event, angry 
—— were being made, both by Republicans 
and Democrats, of the forgery of votes, and the 
falsification of*the returns For the State electors ; 


while the Governors of the Confederate States 
assembled in session have taken fresh occasion to 
declare the firm, unalterable pur of the 


Southerners to maintain the rights o self-govern- 
ment, establish their independence, and uphold 


the State rights and sovereignty, or perish in th 
| attempt, oe . 


relative to the Franco-Italian Convention, from 


tating an attack on Sherman’s communications. 


— — 
— — 


THE DANO-GERMAN TREATY oF 
PEACE. 


THe text of the Treaty of Peace between 
Denmark and the German Powers, Prussia and 
Austria, has now been published. Like most 
documents of the kind it reads smoothly enough 
and, exhibits in some of its minor provisions. 
a decent regard to equity, whilst, of course, it 
leaves out of sight the rapacity, the impatience 
the violence, and the palpable infractions of the 
public law of Europe, which have characterised 
the process by which it has been obtained. Ita 
provisions represent the formal and guasi-le 
penalty which Denmark has had to pay — 
pushing to unjust and intolerable extremes her 
craving for an expanded nationality—but they 
leave out of sight the ruinous loss of life and 
property which she has incurred in her struggles 
to escape that penalty. On the other hand 
its stipulations speak plainly enough of the 
resent success which has crowned the outrageous 
international conduct of the German Powers— 
but they do but barely suggest the political 
difficulties and dangers which conquest has 
brought with it. On the whole, one cannot but 
conclude that an immense amount of human 
suffering and crime has been occasioned for ends 
which have a most insignificant and inappreciable 
bearing on human happiness in the future— 
that the sanguinary contest has settled nothing 
beyond an interminable local squabble—and 
that, in the settling of it, principles of action 
and means of coercion have been resorted to 
which, in their issue, will cost incalculably more 
than any party will eventually gain. 


The main articles of the Treaty bear hard upon 
Denmark. The Danish King renounces all his 
rights over the Duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburg, in favour of the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor of Austria, with all the islands 
appertaining to Schleswig—gives up, or makes 
compensation for, all German, Austrian, or 
Prussian ships, which have been captured during 
the war, and holds himself accountable to char- 
terers and freighters of ships, as well as the 
owners of cargoes, for all expenses and direct 
loss which can be proved to have resulted from 
such embargoes—reimburses all sums paid into 
the Danish 2 by subjects of the Duchies, 
by communes, by public institutions, and cor- 

orations, as deposits, caution moneys, or trust 

unds—hands over to the commissioners of tke 
new Government of the Duchies all titles of 
possession, documents of the administration, and 
of the courts of civil ‘law, connected with the 
ceded provinces, now in the archives of the king- 
dom of Denmark—and supplies the allied troops 
with whatever provisions and means of trans- 

ort they may require during their stay on 

utland territory. On the other hand, in return 
for certain Jutland possessions lying south of the 
frontier line in the district of Ribe, Denmark is 
to receive an equivalent portion of the territory 
of Schleswig—will be paid twenty-nine millions 
thalers (Danish currency), as the share of the 
national debt of the Danish monarchy falling to 


and cargoes captured by German cruisers 
returned to her, and the money value of the 
contributions levied in Jutland deducted from 
the compensation she is pledged to pay on account 
of the shipsshe has herself captured—is relieved 
by, the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein of the 
burden of the remainder of compensation money 
for the former possessions. of the Duke of 
Augustenburg—is to be repaid a proportionable 
share of certain pensions charged upon the 
Duchies—and will be entitled to the return of 
deposits, caution moneys, or trust-funds, paid by 
Danish subjects, communes, public institutions, 
and corporations, into the treasuries of the 
Duchies. No one compromised on either side 
during the late events is to suffer in consequence. 
The ratifications of the Treaty are to be ex“ 
changed within three weeks, and three weeks 
thereafter Jutland is to be completely evacuated 
by the allied troo The trade and navigation 
of Denmark and of the ceded Duchies will 
mutually enjoy all the rights and privileges 0 

the most favoured nation in both countries. 


We ‘have reserved for separate mention the 
shortest ‘and most unexpected article of ee 
Treaty—“ The Governments of Austria an 
Prussia shall be repaid the expenses of the wat 
by the Duchies.” This is the happy privilege —4 
tained after ceaseless agitation, and ultima “ 
insurrection. The German-speaking inhabiter 
of Schleswig and Holstein will have 2 “ 
livered from Danish rule, and will have 2 
their sentiment of nationality. Hereafter the) 
will form a portion of the German Confederation, 
under the government of an Augustenburg, an 
Oldenburg, or Prussia, as the course of eve 
may determine. They have their whistle, hare 
now they are bound to pay for it. The Who 


expenses of the war, and a proportionate share o 


thing of 


the public debt of Denmark, to say not 


the charge of the Duchies—will have the ships , 
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the inconveniences they have suffered in conse- | 
uence of a military occupation, and of actual 
hostilities, will be found, we imagine, a much 
heavier price to pay for their final severance 
from Denmark than they had in the\least anti- 
cipated. Possibly, they may acquiesce without 
much dissatisfaction in the exchange, for their 
hatred of Danish dominion had risen to the 
height of an incontrollable passion. We could 
sincerely wish that the result will please them in 
the end. With a great sum” they have 
ht their freedom.“ No one can have the 
heart to wish that they may be disappointed. 
All Europe will rejoice most unfeignedly that the 
Schleswig-Holstein question has at last got a 
golution—and if that solution turns out to be one 
in which the inhabitants of the Duchies can 
henceforth live in quiet, none will grudge them, 
most will wish them, a due share of rosperity. 
Denmark loses Schleswig, Holstein, and 
Lauenburg, in addition to the heavy losses she 
has in by the war. We know not that she 
has much to deplore except the fruitlessness of 
her sacrifices, Taese, however, it would now be 
ungenerous to.cast§in her teeth. She has sunk 
into an inconsiderable Power; but her subjects, 
when once vg have digested their humiliation, 
will probably have but little reason to regret it. 


A homogeneous population, an advantageous ( 


eographical position, and free political institu- 
— which will be unchecked in the develop- 
ment of their fruits, will be an ample good, even 
when dissociated from the privilege of being 
accounted a potent nation. The germs of pros- 
perity and moral greatness still left within her 
narrowed borders, will 1 all the more easily 
now that she is freed from discontented pro- 
vinces. There is no reason in the nature of 
things why she may not be as devoid of care as 
‘Holland or Belgium. Purged of her national 
pride, she may yet cultivate with zeal and success 
that high character for courage, industry, mo- 
rality and’ generosity which will win and retain 
for her the respect of surrounding peoples. She 
still holds fast her individuality, and it will 
flourish none the less for having been divested of 
extraneous incumbrances. 

The aggressive Powers, parties to this Treaty, 
have now played out their game, as far as Den- 
mark is concerned. They have taken care to 
reimburse themselves the pecuniary expense— 
they can never fully repair their loss of character. 
They have deceived the Duchies. They have 
deceived the minor Governments of Europe. 
They have deceived the great maritime and 
Western Powers. What will come of it? Will 
their home difficulties be thereby extinguished P 
Will they be greatly diminished P The have 
treated precedents which, if followed by Sumas 
or Russia, may terribly hamper their movements, 
and cut them off from sympathy and help. They 
have wantonly put themselves bevend the pale 
of hs ow public law, and have selfishly 
weskened the security of treaties. The evil deed 
will be sure to come home to them, perhaps, at 
a most inconvenient season. 


SLAVERY IV EXTREMIS. 


No protestations, no denials, no flattering 
J iotures sketched by special correspondents,” 
can wholly conceal from the world the various 
evidence which exista of the utter prostration of 
‘the Southern Confederacy. It must be admitted 
that the people of the States included in that 
Confederacy have exhibited a self-sacrificing 
loyalty to the central Government worthy of a 
better cause. They have hardly. winced under 
the severest conscription. They have given up, 
with exceptions determined only by the public 
interest, every male inhabitant between the ages 
of seventeen and fifty, to the military service of 
the country. They have been heavily taxed. 
They have submitted to the loss of all the luxu- 
ries they were used to import from abroad. They 
have parted with many of their personal and 
political liberties. They have erected their Go- 
vernment into a great central despotism, and 
have fed its power unsparingly with men and 
means. Nevertheless the tide of invasion 
14 gains upon them. The mere weight of 
the North strains their energies to excess, and is 
a rendering their condition intolerable. 
hey may contrive by able generalship to vary 
the fortunes of war in their favour—but when 
we learn that the most terrible pressure is being 
employed to feed Dee's army, that desertions 
from the ranks and evasions of military duty 
have thinned the Confederate forces of at least a 
d of its nominal strength, and that resort is 
now being had to the men who were exempted 
by authority from the State conscription, we 
‘cannot question the correctness of the inference 
that the Confederacy is at its last gasp. 
Ik anything further were needed to convince 
us of the desperate position of Jefferson Davis's 
Government, it is supplied by the intelligence | 


arms, and to put them into the field at once. 


miseries occasioned by a bloody strife such as that 


recently brought to hand. The Governor of 
Louisiana addresses a pithy letter to the Hon. 
James A, Seddon, the Secretary of War, at 
Richmond, urging it as the duty of Congress, at 
the coming session, to free all slaves able to bear 


They will make much better soldiers,” he says, 
“with us than against us, and swell the now 
depleted ranks of our armies.” The Richmond 
Enquirer strenuously urges the adoption of the 
same measure. The conscription of negroes 
should be accompanied with freedom, and the 
neg. of remaining in the States; this is no 
part of abolitionism, it is the exercise by the 
master of the unquestionable right of manu- 
mission ; it is remunerating those who defend 
our cause with the privilege of freedom. 
We have in our midst a half million of fighting 
material, which is property—shall we use that 
property for the common cause]? Justice and 
policy demand that we make free men of those 
who fight for freedom. We conscript the master, 
and we impress his horses, cattle, wheat, and 
every other property except slaves. This very 
exception is an imputation that this war is for 
slavery and not for freedom. By conscripting 
the negroes we show to the world the earnestness 
that is in our people; we prove to our enemies 
that, at the moment of our supposed exhaustion, 
in the fifth year of the war, we shall meet them 
with larger armies than we have before raised ; 
and we explode the false accusation that we are 
fighting for slavery, or a slaveholders’ Confede- 
racy.” The Enquirer does not doubt the sound- 
ness of the policy which would trust the negroes 
with arms—entertains no fears at all upon the 


— 2 
them of an enormous crime which for years 

has paralysed their conscience, demoralised their 
public and political life, and debased all their 
standards of morality and religion, is a result which 
may reconcile one to allarge amountof suffering and 
loss meanwhile, The extinction of slavery is the 
extinction of an unnatural, a contagious, a self- 
diffusing national crime ; and, however appalled 
we may be by the severity of the operation by 
which it is put an end to, we are unable to pro- 
fess a wish that it should now be let alone. 


LIFE IN BETHNAL-GREEN. 


THE report of an inquest held in Nicholl- 
street on Saturday, on the body of an infant, 
gives us another glimpse into a Bethnal-green 
interior, and the mode of life among the poor of 
that district, Number 144 in that street is 
tenanted by nineteen persons. In the top 
front room a family of five persous are herded 
together, for the use of which the large sum of 
28. 6d. a-week is paid. One has since been 
removed to the hospital for fever. In the 
adjoining room lives a single woman. The 
two rooms underneath are occupied by a family 
of three — and the front cellar is used 
as a workshop. In the back cellar dwelt last 
week George Collinson, a labourer, his wife, 
and five children ; and it was the death of his 
youngest child, an infant of nine weeks, which 
occasioned the inquest referred to. The appear- 
ance of this underground abode, as viewed by the 
coroner’s jury, is thus described: It was about 


subject. Should Mr. Lincoln’s re-election to the 
Presidency, which was decided yesterday, have | 
been carried, as there is every indication that it | 
will have been, the South will probably be driven | 
upon its last resource, and will be compelled to | 
put into the field a large army of free negroes. 
The prospect opened up to our view by these 
probabilities is truly appalling. The sanguinary | 
struggle deepens and becomes fiercer as it verges 
upon its close. We are not, however, so sure 
that the governing class of the Confederacy, the 
owners of slaves, by whom, for the most part, 
the seats in Congress are filled, will view with 
equal favour a proposal which directly frustrates 
the object with a view to which they seceded. 
Men's desires, it is true, change with their cir- 
cumstances. But to place in the Confederate 
ranks all able-bodied negroes—all who are 
capable of bearing arms—and to place them there 
as free men, will, in fact, inflict upon the system 
of “compulsory servitude” a mortal blow. No- 
thing will thenceforth remain of it but its respon- 
sibilities and incumbrances. The whole policy, 
as such, falls to pieces. The peculiar institution 
is shattered. The sentiments, customs, and laws 
which have grown up around it are all but de- 
stroyed. Should the proposal be carried into 


64 feet high and 9 feet lung, by 8 broad. The 
glass in the sunken window was broken, and thus 
the air was rendered less fetid. The furniture 
consisted solely of two backless and bottomless 
chairs, across one of which was nailed a board 
that did duty as a table. A very small bundle 


of shavings in the corner served as a bed; there 


were no bed-clothes,” 3 
This was the “home” of Collinson and his 
family. The poor man, who has fourteen years’ 
ood character, seems to have got a precarious 
ivelihood by odd jobs, which brought him in on 
the average five shillings a-week. Early in Sep- 
tember, Collinson and his family—the little furni- 
ture they had having been seized for afew weeks’ 
arrears of rent—went into Bethnal-green work- 
house. Himself, wife, and one child had the fever 
in the house,” the two eldest so badly that they 
were placed in the hospital. Overcrowding and 
want of adequate nourishment were, no doubt, 
the cause of their illness. Here they were well 
treated,” but the poor man, not wishing to be a 
burden, and thinking that work was to be had, 
left the workhouse with his — on Tuesday 
week. But they found they could not get into 
any place, and were glad again to take refuge 


effect, what valid motive of profit or of policy 
will remain to perpetuate the system ? The slave- 
owners, we apprehend, have all along seen this, 
From all laws of conscription and impressment 
they have hitherto exempted slaves—to such an 
extent that other classes of the white community 
are beginning to cry out that this war is for 
slavery rather than for freedom. Congress may, 
indeed, in despair, yield to the demand; but, in 
that case, not perhaps even yet au immediately 
impending one, negro slavery, as a social insti- 
tution in America, is as good as gone. Whatever 
be the issue of the war, the resuscitation of the 
system will be substantially impracticable. 


Nor are we — convinced of the safety of 
arming 200,000 freed negroes in the South. Drill 
and discipline may, doubtless, do much; but 
neither drill nor discipline will conceal from such 
a body of armed men, when in presence of the 
enemy, that their fate is in their own hands, It 
is problematical to what extent negroes will 
meet negroes in hostile collision, or how far 
sympathies of race, of blood, and of possible re- 
lationship, will be overborne by the stern dictates 
of military authority. At best, it seems to us to 
be a fearful experiment, and its failure or 


success will perhaps decide the struggle between 
North and South. ee 


We hope we are not wicked enough to con- 
template the possibilities involved in this new 
proposal with any lack of due concern for the 


which now desolates the continent of America. 
On the contrary, we stand by and gaze upon it 
in dismay. But we are none the less convinced 
that the good which will come out of this as- 
tounding evil will more than compensate for any 
vassing misery. We do not say that the negroes 
or that their European friends will be tempora- 
rily benefited by the sudden and violent eman- 
cipation of the former. We do not contend that 
the process is the wisest and best, nor that it may 
not prove to be the worst that could have been 
adopted. But we do hold that to extract from 
the vitals of a great people a moral cancer that 


in their underground cellar. Though really too 
weak to work, Collinson had earned a trifle since 
he left the house,” but the family mainly de- 
pended upon the 33. 6d. a-week wages of the 
eldest boy, and refused to make further applica- 
tion to the parish for relief, “though they 
had had neither meat nor beer since they 
left the workhouse.’ The mother was of 
course unable to suckle her child, and could 
only give it “halfpennyworths of arrowroot 
two or three times a- day, or in the 
middle of the night, just as they could 
manage the money. It died from exhaustion 
produced by diarrhoea, resulting from want 
and exposure,” and was so emaciated before its 
decease as to weigh only six pounds. Mrs, Col- 
linson is described in the report of the inquest 
as “a miserable-looking woman, who appeared 
to be in a dying state,” and will probably soon 
follow her child to the grave. Indeed, the health 
of the whole family seems to be seriously im- 
paired by fever and starvation. 

Such cases as these are, unhappily, so common 
that it is only when an inquest is held and 
reported that they excite attention. Hundreds 
of our fellow creatures thus struggle awhile, and 
pass off the stage of existence. How many poor 
children die off prematurely and without a sign 
before the battle of life is commenced, the 
Registrar-General’s return weekly but briefly 
records, With the knowledge we have of the 
condition of the poorer districts of London and 
all our large towns—the overcrowded, unhealthy 
dwellings, the total neglect of sanitary precau- 
tions, and the ignorance, carelessness, and inju- 
rious habits of the poor, the wonder is, not that 
so many children die, but that so many survive. 
Official inquiries and coroners’ inquests have 
abundantly shewn during the last year or two 
that the case of the Collinsons is the case of 
hundreds of other families in the poor districts 
of the metropolis, and that 144, Nicholl-street, 
Bethnal-green, is the type of hundreds of other 
houses, in which disease and want are, with more 
or less activity, undermining the health and 
vitality of their inmates. Intemperance is a 


has been feeding upon their best life, and to rid 


giant evil, but by no means the sole cause of 
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misery among the poor. In this instance, the 
family had the character of being “sober, well- 
conducted people,” and the head of it was evi- 
dently a man of independent feeling, too 
high-minded to become a burden on the parish, 
even when his claims to relief were well founded. 

Collinson and his family were the victims of 
misfortunes to which all are more or less liable. 
But his peculiar misfortune was, that he had no 
special claim upon parochial charity or private 
benevolence, Such must be more or less the 
case in crowded populations. The weakest go to 
the wall. He did not belong to Bethnal-green. 
„We were being passed to Shoreditch,” said his 
wife at the inquest—how many poor wretches 
are ever passed on to St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-square?—and at Shoreditch they were 
refused admission into the casual ward till twelve 
o’clock at night, and obliged to sit on the stones 
exposed to the cold night air. It is, no doubt, 
very cruel of the parochial authorities to treat 
the destitute thus severely. But it is to be 
borne in mind that the whole of this 
eastern district of which the above parishes 
form a part, is more or less pauperised ; 
and the rates are so fenormous, that the 
guardians instinctively strive to keep them 
down to prevent the parishioners from being 
overwhelmed with the pressure. And what can 
private benevolence do amid such an ocean of 
destitution? The poor of London are more and 
more driven away from the neighbourhood of 
the rich into localities where they herd together 
in inadequate abodes, and help each other as 
best they can; while the wealthy and well-to-do 
are thus relieved, not only of all legal claims, but 
of those responsibilities which near proximity 
entails, 

Is it not an equitable principle that the wealth 
of London should support the destitution of 
London? How far this is from being the case 
is notorious, The poor-rates of Bethnal-green 
and the adjacent parishes are double or treble 
those of most West-end parishes. If an equalisa- 
tion of rates thoroughout the metropolis is at 
present unattainable, some approach to that 
equitable arrangement might be made, Last 
Session the Government carried a Bill to provide 
refuges for the vagrant, houseless * in the 
metropolitan districts, to be chargeable upon the 
common fund of unions. The principle is a 
sound one, and if extended to the resident poor, 
as recommended by the committee who sat on 
the subject—would go far to meet the glaring 
inequalities of the present system of relief, re- 
move one of the great obstacles to the erection 
of better dwellings for the industrial classes, and 
render less frequent such painful incidents as 
that just disclosed before a coroner’s jury in 
Bethnal-green. Surely the hard-working poor 
of London are as much deserving of legislative 
intervention as the destitute wanderers who 
prowl about our streets at night! 


SISTERS, 


WE havo always held that great allowances should 
be made in one’s estimate of character for men who 
have had the misfortune to have no sister. It is pre- 
sumable, looking at the fact that most families include 
children of both sexes, that the influence of home life 
must be wanting in completeness where that is not 
the case—and, inasmuch as by Providential law the 
general proportion of males to females shows a slight 
excess of the latter, there is some ground for the in- 
ference that sisters exercise a more important influence 
upon brothers, than brothers upon sisters. Either 
sex, no doubt, acts beneficially on the other—and the 
entire absence of either from the domestic group is a 
misfortune—but the most so where there are no girls, 
A woman in her maturer days suffers less disadvantage 
from having been reared in a family exclusively 
female, than a man in one exclusively male, 

What an exquisitely beautiful relation is that of 
sister to brothers, and what an important element in 
the formation of character! How fitting it is that 
the earlier influences which permeate a man’s nature 
should tend to stimulate in him the development of 
his affections. For it is in the nature of men, far 
more than of women, to live in themselves, as, also, 
it is an obligation more proper to their distinct sphere 
of duty to be more self. reliant. They are appointed 
to do the rougher work of life. Their organisation, 
instincts, needs, habits, favour the growth of fibre, 
and the increase of hardness. The qualities requisite 
to their succoss in life are to be sought mainly within 
the compass of their own being. They draw their sap, 
if we may eo cay, from a soil especially, if not cxclu- 
sively, their own, And they are apt, as every one 
knows, to convert that sap into mere wood—tough, 
knotty, eelf-sustaining, isolated. How wiscly ar- 
ranged, that the atmosphere which onvirons the r 
earlier days should be that of tendernesa, affection, | 
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purity! It is this atmosphere which brings out 
blossom and fruit from the sterner stuf of manhood, 
whereby it diffuses the fragrance of its own virtues to 
the sensible and appreciable enjoyment of others. A 
man needs to be bathed day by day in the warmth of 
womanly affection, to prevent him from hardening 
into a mere embodiment of self-will. Without it, his 
life mostly settles into an impermeable, concrete 
egoism, which imparts nothing of whet it abs orbs and 
assimilates. 


Sisters do not know all the extent of their power. 
Pethaps it is as well that they should not know it. 
During their earlier years, at least, any influence 
which goes forth from them must do so unconsciously 
to them. Wo sometimes think they might be trained 
by judicious method into a more thoughtful and intel- 
ligent use of it than is common, although we are free 
to admit that the attempt would require the most 
delicate handling, and even then would not be free 
from danger. Where the girls of a family are taught 
to value for themselves right onds, their instincts may 
generally be trusted to turn their companionship with 
boys to good account. To them it belongs, after a 
while, to keep up for their brothers home attractions. 
Parents are not always qualified to do this. They 
seldom retain the freshness and vivacity of feeling 
which childhood and youth imperatively crave. They 
are encumbered with cares. Large draughts are made 
upon their stock of animal spirits by the rou ine 
duties of every day, and by the heavier trials which 
occasionally befall them. With the best intentions, 
and in spite of the most disinterested love, their 
liveliness soon flags, and they are wearied out by an 
elasticity which is proof against fatigue. They can, 
indeed, if they please, divest home of its principal 
charms; but they cannot always make the power of 
those charms supreme. But sisters can more than 
supply any gradual diminutioa of the attractions of 
the home circle arising from these causes. Their 
ability to lure from outside its limits back to its 
centre the restless and impulsive wanderings of boy- 
hood is all but irresistible when rightly directed. If 
it is seldomer exemplified in fact than affirmed in 
theory, it is because, for want of wise guidance, it 
wastes itself in mistimed or misplaced efforts. The 
application of it is too commonly left to chance, and 
hence one of the most potent and fascinating of home 
influences is either not duly exerted, or exerted in 
vain, 

It is a good thing to find in the family programme 
as great a breadth of occupation as possible made 
common to children of both sexes. So long as the 
work be not inappropriate to either, the wider the 
area in which they can work together, the better. 
The same thing is true of their recreations. There 
will always be points enough of distinction between 
them—it is a true policy, therefore, to extend and 
multiply what we may call points of intersection. 
Languages, reading, composition, geography, music, 
drawing, might, during childhocd, be pursued in 
class by girls and boys of the same family—and 
may, in adolescence, furnish both studies and 
amusements in common. Girls always have, are 
sure to have, enough of these to themselves—all 
kinds of fancy and ornamental needle-work, and the 
manufacture of the innumerable knick-knacks of 
taste belonging to the feminine sphere, Our notion 
is that, under judicious parental guidance, the 
breadth of time covered by employments which are 
exclusively those of the gentler sex, or the rougher 
one, as the case may be, might very advantageously 
be contracted, and that the interval usually devoted 
to those which belong equally to both might be 
greatly extended, What is wanting, and, we may 
add, wanted, in most families is that the surface of 
attraction presented by sisters to brothers should be 
made, by the choice and pursuit of their earlier 
work and play, much broader than it now is—and 
that an aptitude which is felt to be so desirable in 
the most critical stage of life should have been pre- 
pared for and superinduced by a training conducted 
throughout childhood with a steady view to it. 

A sister’s influence upon her brothers, however, is 
not by any means available for home purposes alone, 
It combines with that of her mother or her mother’s 
memory, to purify their heart’s blood when they 
breathe, as to some extent they must do, the 
vitiated atmosphere of overcrowded modern life, It 
is as a baleam to revive and invigorate the vital 
currents of their moral nature. The thought of 
sisters at home—of their gontleness, their disin- 
terested love, their delicacy and purity, is, or should 
be, to most young men, a powerful preservative 
against the contagion of immoral scenes and solicita- 
tions, Their image, just in proportion as they have 
attained the lovolivcss, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, of which they are capable, wonderfully 
inspirits conscience and infuses the energy of life and 
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love into its aternerdictates, It helps to ennoble the 
man, by sometimes drawing his thought and cars 
and effort a little oat of himself. By stimulating 
the holiest passion of his nature to busy itself in 
interweaving his sympathies with healthfal, boau- 
tiful, refining pleasure, it takes him into higher 
regions of work and enjoyment, thereby lifting 
above the reach of grosser temptations, 

The full influence of sisterly affection in beautify. 
ing and brightening family life, and in preventing 
brothers from flying off too early into outer society, 
is only exerted, perhaps, in those homes in which 
the eldest child is a girl. Many a husband and wife 
have felt and expressed serious disappointment when 
their first-born has been of the gentler sex, If they 
could anticipate all their after history, they would 
discern much greater reason for special thankfulness, 
Tho eldest child generally wields, for some years, 
the highest and most plastic influence over the 
others, and it seldom turns out unfortunate that auch 
influence should be associated with the distinctive 
qualities and tastes of woman’s nature. Neverthe. 
less, in a family of boys, a wee sister, a late comer, 
is often a mayical source of affection and bond of 
unity. It is difficult to choose which one would 
have, and, since the choico is not left with us, it ig 
all the easier to accept as best for us and for ours 
whatever distribution of the sexes Divine Providence 
may have settled for us. Thus much, however, we 
may say, that when families have grown up into 
adolescence, we have ecldom heard parents regret 
that the earliest and greatest share in tho formation 
of character was assigned, by reason of their age, to 
girls rather than to boys, or that in preparing young 
minds for the coming battle of life hearts took tho 
precedence of heads. 

Yes! 'tis a beautiful relationship, that of sisters to 
brothers—temporary mostly, it is true—for sisters 
possess a strange propensity to develope into wives 
and mothers, and to transfer their supreme love to a 
new home—but, while it lasts, very dear, very pear, 
very pure, very influential. And, although it ia 
transcended in power by those other relationships 
which we have just mentioned, it mostly shows itself 
constant and true. Let us bless God for it—avd 
never let us forget that all that is lovely in it is but 
an imperfect type of a corresponding or analogous 
aspect of loveliness which attaches to the character 
of God Himself, ‘ 


him 


Foreign and Colonial. 


FRANCE. 

On Monday the Papal Nuncio, Monsignore di 
Chigi, was received by the Emperor and Empress at 
St. Cloud. 

The Emperor, Empress, and Prince Imperial left 
Paris on Monday afternoon for the Chiteau of Com- 
piégne, where, on the 10th, a series of festivities will 
be given. | 

It is stated that a heavy loan to carry on a ecries of 
public works in the departments similar to those of 
Paris will shortly be issued. But M. Fould is stated 
to be opposed to the project. 

Apropos of the Franco-Italian Convention, the 
Paris correspondent of the Globe says :— 


The extraordinary quiesence of the whole episcopate 
at the present crisis, and the apparently passive attitude 
maintained during this interchange of compacts and 
protocols, is one of the singular features of the situation. 
Lay enthusiasts have rushed into print. De Falloux 
has left his model farm, pursuits and piggeries, to pro- 
test in a pamphlet, while a like course has been taken 
by Count Anatole Lemercier and Marquis La Rocheja- 
quelein; but no bishop, not even Dupanloup, has 
flourished a pen or issued a pastoral. Plantier, diocesan 
of Nismes, who on a former occasion denounced Napoleon 
III. as Pontius Pilate, is alone stated, by a local paper, 
to have sent round a rather mild circular bespeaking the 
prayers of the faithful, with a faint sentimental appeal 
to the known letter of Louis, ex-King of Holland (father 
of his Imperial Majesty) dwelling on the ‘‘ hospitality 
Madame Letitia and other Bonapartes found at the hands 
of Pius VII. in their hour of adversity.” That allusion 
has been rather used up, if it ever had any cogency. 
The fallen family did not make Rome a fulcrum for plots 
of any sort. 


| ITALY. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on Thursday, the 
Franco-Italian Convention came on for discussion. 
Signor Boggio thought the diplomatic documents 
communicated, to the Chamber were insufficient. Ho 
demanded that the Notes exchanged between Italy 
and other Powers since the first despatch of Chevalier 
Visconti should likewise be brought before the House. 
General Della Marmora, in reply, said that the 
Government had already considered that, question, 
and did not think it necessary to communicate other 
documents than those elready submitted. Signor 
Petrucelli asked the Government whether the state- 
ments made in the note of Chevalier Nigra really 
represented the true state of affairs. In reply, Signor 
Lanza stated that it was not becoming to throw doubt 
* a solemn diplomatic act from simple assertions 
of newspapers. The Minister continued: —“ The 
note of 


valior Nigra is true and substantiated in 
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every particular. It is aleo recognised as such by the 
two contracting parties.” 

Signor Monca, amid much sensation, brought 
up the report of the committee upon the transfer 
| oF the capital to Florence. It states that the 
principal object of the Convention was to put 
an a. to the French occupation of Rome, The 
national aspirations would not be satisfied by 
the Convention, but it would prepare the way for 
their fulfilment by the voice of unavoidable ciroum- 


stances. By the Convention the Italians are con- 
stituted the guardians of the principle of non-inter- 


vention in reference to Rome. The report rejects the 
doubt that that principle would not be carried out 
loyally, and states that for the present the Conven- 
tion may possibly cause an increase of the expenditure. 
The transfer of the capital is an act of home policy, 
and is the cause and not the object of the stipulations 
of the Convention. The report further states that 
the committee have had regard to the different posi- 
tions of the contracting Governments, and believe 
every declaration of principle to be both perilous and 
useless. In conclusion, the adoption of the bill, as 
proposed by the Government, is reoommended. 

Signor Ferrari proposed that the Chamber should 
first discuss whether it was necessary to bring in the 
bill for the approval of the Convention. After a short 
discussion the debate upon this previous question was 
adjourned, and Monday fixed for the discussion of the 
bill for the transfer of the capital. The report of the 
committee upon that bill, in conclusion, recommended 
its adoption conformably to the draught submitted to 
the Government. A prodigious number of members 
have inscribed their names to speak. The debate is 
likely to be very protracted. 

On Friday, the Minister of Finihoe made his state- 
ment, according to which 200,000,000 lire were 
required for the public expenditure to the end of 1864. 
The Minister did not intend to propose any fresh 
loans until the financial position of Italy had consider- 
ably improved. He announced an immediate reduc- 
tion of 60,000,000 lire in the public expenditure, 
42,000,000 lire of which will be introduced in the 
Naval Department. The Minister further stated that 
still greater reductions will be effected by means of 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom. To cover the 
deficit of 200 millions the Minister proposed a bill, 
to come into force prior to the 25th of November, 
from which he ex an increase of 40,000,000 lire 
in the proceeds of the tobacco, salt, and other indirect 
taxes. The Minister also asked for the approval of 
the Chamber to certain contracts in reference to the 
Crown property, whereby at least 40,000,000 will at 
once accrue to the Treasury. He also requested that 
the landed gr ty tax to the amount of 124,000,000 
lire, payable either in silver or coupons of the public 
debt, should be anticipated, and that authorisation to 
issue. Treasury Bonds to the amount of 36,000,000 
lire should be granted to him. Finally, (the Minister 
announced that a bill would be communicated to the 
Chambers, by which the King spontaneously renounces 
three millions of his Civil List. (General applause 
from all parts of the House.) It is asserted that con- 
tracts for the mortgage of the Crown lands have been 
concluded with the Crédit Mobilier, in conjunction 
with other credit institutions. 

Five bureaux of the Chambers have chosen com- 
missioners relative to the budget. They have 
received instructions to grant to the Ministry the 
means of meeting the engagements of the Treasury, 
but, at the same time, to pay regard to the — se 4 
bility of the country paying the whole of the land- 
tax for 1865 in advance. 

On Monday Signor Boggio commended the Miuis- 
try for their note despatched to Cavaliere di Nigra, 
the substance of which is given elsewhere. He 
thought he saw some disagreement in the interpreta- 
tion of the different notes, and moved the suspension 
of the debate upon the Convention until consonance 
had been restored between them. Signor Ferrari 
supported the motion, and requested the Ministry to 
state whether the French Government accepted 
General Della Marmora’s interpretation of the 
“national right.“ 

General Della Marmora rejected the eulogy of 
Signor Boggio, who, having confounded notes and 
dates, had formed a hasty judgment and departed 
from the truth. He positively confirmed Cavaliere 
di Nigra’s notes of the 15th of September, and 
recommended the Chamber to form a calm decision, 
carefully and dispassionately weighing the question. 
Signor Boggio subsequently stated that he did not 
— for a suspension of the debate on the Conven- 

ion. 

Baron Rioasoli has written a letter to a friend on 
the subject of the French Convention, and the docu- 
ment has found ite way into the Milan papers. It 
approves on the whole of the Convention—that is, 
he thinks it is an arrangement which Italy ought to 
accept. He considers the withdrawal of the French 
from Rome and the establishment of the principle of 
non-intervention results of great importance. He 
asks what Italy can lose by the Convention, and 
what she has to gain without it. Whatever the 
inconvenience of a transfer of the capital, Baron 
Ricasoli thinks the general result will be all in 

vour of the national objects of Italy. 


ROME. 
It is now said that Cardinal Antonelli has resolved 
Upon not disbanding the Pontifical army, but in - 


tends transforming the troops of the line into gen- 
armes, 


DENMARK AND GERMANY. 
The official text of the Treaty of Peace, consisting 
of twenty-four articles, together with the protocol re- 


ferring to the evacuation of Jutland, has been pub- 
lished. The evacuation of Jutland is to be effected 
within three weeks, and the Danish rule to be re-estab- 
lished in the provinces on the day of the ratification of 

The essential points of the treaty are:—All 
treaties concluded between the contracting parties pre- 
vious to the war, and hitherto uncancelled, enter again 
into force. Denmark renounces all rights to the 
Duchies in favour of Austria and Prussia, and recog- 
nises their further disposition by those Powers, The 
cession of Schleswig comprises also all the islands 
thereunto belonging. To facilitate the settlement of 
the frontiers of that province, Denmark cedes all the 
Jutland dependencies south of the district of Ribe. 
On the other side, an equivalent portion of Schleswig, 
including the island of rose and some other portions 
of territory which serve as connecting links between 
Ribe and Jutland, are left to Denmark. A commission 
will determine the frontier line and arrange the terri- 
torial settlement. The portion of the public debt 
allotted to Denmark amounts to 29,000,000 thalers, 
and Austria and Prussia guarantee that the same shall 
be paid to Denmark either in cash or in bonds. A 
compensation will be paid to Denmark for the contri- 
butions levied in Jutland, while the Duchies reim- 
burse the allies their war expenses. The vessels and 
cargoes captured on either side during the war will be 
restored or the owners indemnified. Denmark and 
the Duchies mutually return all deposit moneys, and 
all pensions payable in either country will be continued. 
Denmark undertakes the charge of the various Crown 
lands. Soldiers or sailors inhabitants of the Duchies 
serving in the Danish army and navy may leave the 
service or remain without prejudice to themselves. 
As regards trade and navigation, each contracting 
party is placed on the footing of the most favoured 
nation. 

The Danish Rigsraad was opened on Saturday. The 
speech from the Throne deplored the unhappy result 
of the war waged against the great German Powers, 
and the hard conditions of peace which had been im- 
posed upon Denmark. The King hoped that the 
Rigsraad would resign itself to the heavy misfortunes 
which have befallen the country. His Majesty will 
shortly submit to that body a bill for making the ne- 
cessary changes in the November Oonstitution. 

The Emperor of Russia left Berlin on Saturday on 
his return to St. Petersburg. He had previously 
conferred upon the French Ambassador, Prince 
Talleyrand, the Order of the Black Eagle. 

A semi-official journal of Berlin says :— 

Prussia, Austria, and Holstein can scarcely be ex- 
pected, after the final conclusion of to pay for 
the maintenance of the troops of the other German 
States who may chance to occupy territory ceded to the 

eat German Powers. In what manner Hanover and 


axony will settle the matter with the other minor 
States is not for us to discuss. 


AUSTRIA. 

The retirement of Count Rechberg is consid ered 
to be a sign that the Austrian Government will 
pursue a policy more independent of Prussia. 

The Oesterreichische Zeitung says: 


The scheme of a congress is again being discussed, and 
confidential interviews on the subject have taken place 
between the representatives of some courts. The King 
of the Belgians takes an interest in the success of the 
scheme. The principal difficulty is the position of 
Austria in the Italian question. Hopes are, however, 
entertained that the basis of a compromise may be 
settled, and that neither Rome nor Venetia will be 
discussed. The entry of Schleswig into the German 
Confederation would be one of the questions to be 
treated by the congress. 


RUSSIA, 

It is announced in Warsaw and other places that 
the military commanders of the kingdom have received 
orders from their superiors not to make arrests except 
in pressing cases, but, says the Post, notwithstanding 
this order, arrests are made in Poland from day to 

day. A great number of persons are arrested in con- 

sequence of the denunciation of those already in con- 
finement. It also often happens that men sent out 
of Polandare brought back in order to be confronted 
with others who may have been arrested afterwards. 

The Russian journals state that small bodies of men 
continue to hold together in various parts of the 
country, and the Baltic Gazette contains an account of 
the attack and capture of one band. 

The Invalide Russse replies to the article of La 
France referring to the interview of the Sovereigns of 
France and Russia. The writer says :— Russia, 
preferring liberty of action, has likewise no desire for 
an alliance. The visit to Nice was simply an act of 
courtesy, and was devoid of any political bearing.” 

On the 19th of September a solemn “Te Deum” 
was sung in all the Roman Catholic churches of War- 
saw to celebrate the annive of General de Berg’s 
escape from assassination. The authorities of all 
kinds also presented the Lieutenant of the Kingdom 
with an address which General de Berg acknowledged 
by saying that his success was due to Russia, which 
was ready to devote her sons, the very last one, to 
preserve the glory of her sovereign.” The Russian re- 
sidents of Warsaw subsequently presented their ruler 
with bread and salt, in token, we presume, of their 
thorough approval of all his acts. ; 

General Berg, who has since been at Wirballen to 
receive instructions fromthe Czar, has been thrown 
from his horse. He received no serious injuries, 


CANADA. 
A despatch from Montreal, dated October 19, 
states: It is generally believed that the Conference 


has settled upon the Upper House property qualifi- 
cation to be reduced one-half Tho Acadian provinces 
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are to come in as a group, and haveſthe same number 
of members as Canada. Newfoundland is to come im 
separately, with less representation, the members to 
be nominated by the Crown. The whole House to 
be limited to seventy or eighty ntombers, and the first’ 
selection probably will be from the pfemmt Legistative’ 
Councillors,” 


The following is from the Quebec papéf@ of thy 
22nd Oct. :— 


The Conference is still in session, and to expedite the 
business before it holds two sittings daily. After four 
days’ debate the knotty question of proportiouate repre- 
sentation in the Upper House of the C »nfederate Legis- 
ture has been decided. It appeats to have been decided 
that Upper and Lower po ay together with the lead- 
ing maritime provinces, should have twenty-four 
members each, to be appointed by the Crown, New- 
foundland to have a separate representation of fot 
members—seventy-six in all. The property qualification 
of each is to be 1,000/. On this question a serious dif- 
ficulty is said to have occurred, which was almost insu: 
perable, and which very nearly broke up the Conference. 

The question of representation in the Lower House 
now occupies the attention of the delegation. It is er- 
pected that a warm discussion will arise on the questi 
of judiciary, The opinion obtains that the propos 
scheme of confederation will shortly be brought before 
the various provincial legislatures, There seems to be a 
r a to avoid a direct appeal to the people, 
although such a result is far from unlikely should any 
formidable opposition be offered to the terms of the new 
constitution, 

The Quebec Gazette of Oct, 22nd says :— 


The latest rumour in the street is, that the Confer- 
ence have had under their deliberation the question of 
the adjustment of the representation. The united 
assembly is to consist of 150 members, to be apportioned 
as follows :—Upper Canada, 60; Lower Canada, 50 
and the Lower Provinces, 40. 

A despatch from Quebec, of Oot. 25, says: —“ The 
constitution of the Canadian Confederation will pro- 
bably provide for the appointment of the Governor- 
General with Oabinet advisers by the Crown. The 
Crown will also appoint members of the Upper 
Chamber for life. The members of the Lower House 
will be elected for five years. The Governor-General 
is to appoint the Lieutenant-Governors of the pro- 
vinces.“ 
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JAPAN. 


The following newe has been received at the 


Admiralty :—‘‘ By telegram from Paris we hear that 
the Straits of Simonosaki are open, the passage 
having been forced by sixteen vessels of war, after 
three days’ fighting. All the batteries have been 
destroyed, and sixty twenty-four and thirty-six 
pounder bronze guns have beenembarked. The loss 
of life has been small, considering the result, and no 
officers have been killed. The Japanese have 
asked for peace.” 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 

Professor Goldwin Smith is stated to be now on 2 
visit to Boston. 

The Times Paris correspondent states that a travel- 
ler, who has closely watched the progress of the 
vintage throughout France, is of opinion that the 
present will rank among the best years. 

New Rovte To Inp1a.—Itis said that the Italian 
Minister of Publio Works has entered into negotia- 
tions with the British Government for the purpose 
of establishing a new Indian postal service, by 
means of special trains on the Susa aud Brindisi 
liner, as soon as the Brindisi lines shall have been 
finished, 

THE Freep Staves.—The following is a carefully 
prepared estimate of the number of slaves thus far 
set free by the administration, or by the events of the 
war, viz.:—In Utah and Nebraska, 44; in Delaware, 
592; in the district of Columbia, 3,185; in Indian 
territory, 7,360; in Texas, 30,427 ; in North Carolins. 
65,176; in South Caroline, 67,066; in Arkansas, 
74,074; in Kentucky, 75,163; in Maryland, 87,188; 
in Missouri, 114,965; in Alabama, 145,028; in 
Georgia, 154,066; in Mississippi, 155.540; in Vir- 
ginia, 163,629 ; in Tennesreo, 183,912; in Louisiana, 
201,150; total, 1,368,600.—Philadelphia North 
American. . 

Tue EpucaTion oF AN HEIR-APPARENT. — The 
Madrid journals publish two very singular royal 
decrees countersigned by Marshal Narvaez, and 
dated 27th October, The first orders that the pro- 
feesional education of the Prince of the Asturias shall 
commence immediately, and be continued in ooufor · 
mity with the development of his faculties, the 
Queen reserving to herself its supreme direction. 
The second appoints six military officers, as the 
young Prince’s professors, The Ministry state that 
in their opinion the wars of the past have been only 
‘trivial preludes to those which are exp2octe | still,“ 
and the education of the Prince is therefore to be 
‘‘ chiefly military.” He is to become insensibly a 
great captain,” and for that end is to “visit the 
troops, to descend to details, to understand principles, 
to learn the origin of military force and the ovnditions 
of its organisation.” This paramount study is not 
however, to interfere with that of religion, which 
ia the code of kings”—mark the implied exemp- 
tion from human law. The Prioce’s edusation is to 
pe carried on more philosophically and with greater 
depth as to morality than that of private individual 
whatever bis social position,” and it is expected that 
it will be“ pure, free from heresy, but exempt from 
every sort * prejudice, aud very enlightened,” The 
poor prince is only seven years old. 

M. Jurzs Favre on THE Fa H OcovPation 
or Rome.—A curious statement has been made by 
M. Boggio, member of the Italian Parliament, as to 
the opinion of M. Jules Favre on the ocoupation of 
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Rome by the French. In pamphlet he has recently 
published, he states that in June last, upon his com- 
plsining to M. Favre of the constant refusal of Na- 
poleon to evacuate Rome, M. Favre replied, “ Would 
to Heaven that he did so to-morrow,” but went on to 
explain that it was not for the sake of Italy that he 


‘entertained that wish, but of France. Pressed by 


M. Boggio to be more explicit, he continued— 

My dear friend, if he evacuated Rome to-day he would 

not be Emperor to-morrow. Have you ever been to our 
churches? If so, have you remarked how in evory one 
of them there is a box for the Peter's pence? Have 
you considered that each month France gives, as her 
offering to St. Peter, hundreds of thousands—nay, 
millions of francs? Have you reflected on the immense 
sums made up of private donations, from the rich and 
noble lady of the Faubourg St. Germain indeed, I should 
begin with the Empress herself—who gives her super- 
fluity, down to the poor creature who goes without her 
dish of coffee and her pinch of snuff to pay her tribute 
to the Pope? If you have thought of all that, you 
must have understood that there is no Government in 
France that could abandon Rome and the Pope to Italy 
without signing at the same its own ruin, 
M. Boggio, surprised at such language from a member 
of the Legislative Body who has so strongly defended 
the claim of the Italians to Rome, was about to ask 
him what he would do if he were Minister. If I 
was Minister!” replied M. Favre. ‘You have 
reason to rejoice that I am not Minister, if you would 
insist upon my demanding the surrender of Rome to 
the Italians.” La France publishes a letter of M. 
Jules Favre, declaring that Signor Boggio, in his 
pamphlet on the Convention of the 15th of Sep- 
tember, had misrepresented and distorted the con: 
fidential conversation which took place between them. 
M. Favre completely denies all the assertions made 
by Signor Boggio, and says that he had a short time 
previously written to the latter energetically advising 
the Opposition party in the Italian Parliament to 
accept the Convention. M. Favre concludes thus :— 
It is one of my most hearty wishes to see the hour 
when Rome, freed from foreign influence, will be able 
to complete the Italian unity. These sentiments, 
which I have always expressed in private as well as in 
public, prove the incorrectness of the apocryphal 
statements in the pamphlet of Signor Boggio.”’ 


DESPATCHES ON THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


The Moniteur of Saturday contains various diplo- 
matic despatches respecting the Franco - Italian Con- 
vention, preceded by the following remarks :— 


The despatches communicated to the Italian Parlia- 
ment have been the objects of comments in the French 


and foreign press, tending to misrepresent the sense of 


the Convention of the 15th September. The Emperor's 
Government and that of the King of Italy have assured 
themselves of the conformity of their views by a further 
exchange of communications. The documents which 
we publish prove the perfect sincerity of the explana- 
tions reciprocally given on the subject, and the accord 
which has resulted therefrom. 

Then follows the despatch of M. Nigra, of Sept. 
15, the date of the Oonvention, which, it would 
appear, was not quite so full or explicit as M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys desired. From the despatch of 
the latter, on the 30th of October, to the French 
Minister at Turin, it seems that, though he enter- 
tained no doubt as to the sincerity of M. Nigra’s 
intentions, or as to the accuracy of the facts men- 
tioned in his report, still he could not but say that 
in his judgment it did not reproduce in a complete 
form the character of the negotiation, nor the sonse 
which the French Government attached to it, and 
which the Italian Government owed to itself to 
attach to the engagements which were its conse- 

uences. He specifies the expression in M. Nigra's 

ne pong which seem to be vague and ambiguous, 
such as rights of the nation,” national aspira- 
tions,” &o., and which, in spite of the cautious lau- 
guage preceding and following them, each person 
may explain according to his fears or wishes. The 
following explanations were obtained in the course 
of the conversations with a view to prevent rash 
or injurious inferences”: — 


1, Among the violent means which Italy has promised 
not to have recourse to (s’est interdit l'emploi) must be 
reckoned the machination of revolutionary agents upon 
the Pontifical territory, as also any agitation tending to 
produce insurrectionary movements. 

2. As regards the moral means of which she has reserved 
to herself the use, they consist solely in the forces of 
civilisation and of progress. 

3. The only aspirations which the Court of Turin con- 
siders as legitimate are those the object of which is the 
reconciliation of Italy with the Papacy. 

4. The transfer of the capital is a solemn pledge given 
to France, It is neither a provisional expedient nor a 
halting-place on the road to Rome. To suppress the 
pledge would be to annul the contract. 

5. The propositions of Count Cavour in 1861 did not 
contain the clause relative to the capital ; moreover, they 
limited the army of the Holy Father to a fixed figure, 
and assigned a delay of fifteen days for the departure of 
our troops. The great differences between those propo- 
sitions and the arrangements of the month of September 
cannot be overlooked. 

6. The case of a revolution which sthould burst out 
suddenly at Rome has not been provided for by the Con- 
vention. In regard to such an eventuality France 
reserves to herself freedom of action. 

7. The Turin Cabinet maintains the policy of Count 
Cavour.: Now, that illustrious man declared that Rome 
could not be united to Italy and become its capital ex- 
cept with the conseut of France. 


At the same time, the French Minister thought, with 
the Italian Minister, that there were contingencies 
which the dignity of the contracting parties and the 


feeling of propriet 
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world. 


Another despatch, of the 2nd inst., addressed by 
M. Drouyn de apt to M. Malaret, French Minister 
at Turin, mentions that himself and M. Nigra went 
again over the negotiations, read the despatches, 
and repeated this conversation in presence of the 
Emperor :— 


We opened (this was on the 30th ult.) the Conference 
with the report of M. Nigra, and I read my despatches, 
of which his Majesty was pleased to express his approval. 
The Minister of Italy then read a letter which he had 
addressed on the 30th of the same month to the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of King Victor Emmanuel, and which, 
specifying the arrangements contracted by the Cabinet 
of Turin, replied to the remarks which his despatch of 
the 15th of September had suggested to me. I repeated 
our preceding explanations, and went over the divers 
points summed up in my despatch of the 30th, which 1 
confirm, and to which I refer. On each of these points 
we were agreed, and we signified the fact ina telegraphic 
despatch which the Minister of Italy addressed on the 
spot to his Court. 


In a despatch of October 30, M. Nigra gives to his 


own Government his version of the explanations be- | 


tween himself and the French Minister. 


1. The Imperial Minister for Foreign Affairs thinks, 
in the first place, that my despatch has not sufficiently 
pointed out the difference existing between the project 
of Count Cavour and the Convention. I replied that. the 
original project of Count Cavour having been inserted 
textually in my despatch, the difference between the 
two documents must naturally be apparent upon read- 
ing them and by comparison ; that further, I had pointed 
out with much exactness the modifications in the 
original text, notably that referring to the formation of 
the Pontifical army, and the far more important change 
respecting the transfer of the seat of the Italian Govern- 
ment. I have indicated with sufficient clearness in my 
despatch that the fact of the transfer of the capital has 
been considered by the Imperial Government as a sine 
qudjnon condition of the signature of the Convention. 

2. M. Drouyn de Lhuys thinks that to speak of aspira- 
tions after having renounced violent means of going to 
Rome is to give rise to the supposition among parties 
that underhand ways (votes souterraines) are kept in re- 
serve. I replied that nothing in my despatch could give 
rise to such an interpretation; that we had expressly 


reserved the national aspirations, but that we had at the | 


same time settled their course and their object ; that I 
should have considered it an insult to my Government 
to admit, even for a single instant, the necessity of an 
explanation in this respect. There is nothing in common 
between the underhand ways of which M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys speaks and the moral forces of civilisation and 
progress to which we appeal for obtaining a reconcilia- 
tion between Italy and the Papacy. 

3. M. Drouyn de Lhuys has called attention to the 
fact, that it was declared upon both sides at the confer- 
ences that no previous arrangement ought to be made for 
the case in which, notwithstanding the loyal execution 
of the Convention on the part of Italy and of France, the 
Pontifical Government might no longer be able to sub- 
sist by itself, and would make its existence impossible ; 
that this eventuality would have cunstituted a new 
situation independent of the Convention, and beyond the 
provisions of the contracting parties. The two Govern- 
ments reserved to themselves, in the event of this case 
occurring, full liberty of action upon either side. 

Lastly, M. Drouyn de Lhuys would have wished my 
despatch to have contained the explanation of what we 
understand by national aspirations.” I replied to his 
excellency that it did contain that explanation, and that 
I had taken care to point out reconciliation between 
Italy and the Papacy, upon the principle of a free church 
ina free state, as the object of our aspirations. The 
reserve of these aspirations having been made expressly 
and in the terms which I had textually quoted, I had 
nothing to add upon this subject. 


On Monday last General Della Marmora addressed 
a note to Cavaliere di Nigra, Italian Ambassador at 
Paris, in consequence of the publication of the de- 
spatches of M. Drouyn de Lhuys in the Moniteur. 

eneral Della Marmora states that the publication of 
the note of M. Drouyn de Lhuys of the 30th of Oc- 
tober became necessary by reason of the frank expla- 
nations of the King’s Government. The present 
Ministry, he says, accepted the Convention of the 
15th of September because its clear and precise text 
could not give rise to any doubt, and because they 
thought that, taken literally, it was advantageous to 
Italy. The Ministry, therefore, desires the Conven- 
tion and will execute it scrupulously and completely, 
because the engagements of the Government must be 
kept, because we have ties of friendship and gratitude 
towards France, and, further, because every member 
of the Ministry believes that this is the best policy for 
Italy. The Convention is founded on the principle of 
non · intervention. The Government of the King en- 
gages itself to interpret the Convention only in a 
meaning corresponding with the natural sense of the 
treaty, and tbinks its duty absolutely to reserve all 
other questions but that of the faithful observance of 
the treaty. After these distinct statements it will 
suffice to allude to the observations made by M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys. ‘The Convention provides by 
positive assurances for the exigencies and stipulations 
of the Papacy with regard to France and the Catholic 
he Government repels even the thought of 
ever having recourse to secret dealings, which it 
regrets to have seen mentioned by M. Drouyn de 
Lhuye, but it has entire confidence in the action of 
civilisation and progress. Both Powers may have 
their own opinion upon the consequences of 
this act, but this cannot be the subject of practical 
discussion from the moment that Italy affirms that if 
her tendencies are realieed it shall never be by tho 
violation of the treaty. Whatever may be the national 
aspirations, independently of the question of a strict 
execution of the treaty, this is a ground on which the 
King's Government cannot place itself. The aspira- 
tions of a people belong to its national conscience, 
and cannot form the subject of an international dis- 
cussion, Reconciliation between Italy and the Papacy 


| 
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has always been an object of the Governmen 
Convention will help to attain it. As fea a 
meaning of the transfer of the capital, facts will speak 
for themselves. The execution of this condition ig 
being prepared, and in a few months (saving its 
ratification by the Parliament) Florence will be the 
capital of Italy. Ulterior events cannot be discussed 
between the two Governments. It is for events to 
solve the problem, The difference between the scheme 
of Count Cavour and the Convention is clear, Ital 
deems her honour concerned in continuing the polic 
of Oount Cavour. M. Drouyn de Lhuys having taken 
the initiative in mentioning the possibility of a spon. 
taneous revolution in Rome, and of the fall of the 
temporal power, Italy reserves, as France does, her 
liberty of action for such a case. The Ministry come 
before the Parliament with these views and these con- 
victions. They think that the Convention opens to 
both Governments a path clearly traced out, in which 
the King’s Government hopesit may reckon on the 
support of the representatives of the nation in order 
to‘emulate France in loyalty. 

The Paris papers do not regard M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys’ despatches as altering the situation. The 
Temps thinke that two Cabinets, six weeks after 
having signed a ‘‘ definitive treaty,” should be re- 
duced to explain away misunderstandings is surpris. 
ing, and even somewhat painful; for the Italian and 
French adversaries of the Convention will not fail to 
say either that the Convention was signed without 
sufficient reflection or that one of the two contract. 
ing parties has an arriére pensée. The Temps notes 
the important and highly remarkable fact that M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, though in the vein for criticism, 
was constrained to admit the ‘‘ perfect correctness of 
the facts stated in M. Nigra’s report.” From this 
phrase it seems that an argument may be legiti- 
mately drawn that the award of the Emperor, called 
for by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, was rather in favour of 
the Italian Minister thanfhimself. The Gazette de 
France, the organ of the clerical party, refuses to be 
comforted. ‘* We should congratulate ourselves,” says 
the Gazette, ‘ were it not for certain ‘ vague expres- 
sions’ which neutralise M. Drouyn de Lhuys re- 
assuring declarations, How is it, for instance, that 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys failed to see that in conceding 
to the Piedmontese Government the right to use 
‘moral means’ to attain its ends, he did not sanc- 
tion beforehand all the dark intrigues which Pied - 
mont will not fail to put in practice? {How in 
particular can he have blinded himself to the fact 
that in maintaining that these moral means consist 
in the ‘ gp of the forces of civilisation and 
progress, he did not concede the position that the 
progress of civilisation must of necessity lead sooner 
or later to the abolition of the temporal power?” 
Another expression of M. Drouyn de Lhuys strikes 
the Gazette de France as very dreadful. It is that 
in which he says that by the transfer of the capital 
to Florence Italy seems“ to wish to prohibit herself 
from going to Rome, By the use of this word, the 
Gazette contends, M. Drouyn de Lhuys countenances 
the Italian Government and Parliament when they 
say they have not renounced their hopes of Rome; 
and while saying that they cannot have it without 
the consent of France he is careful not to add that 
this consent will be for ever withheld. 

The Constitutionnel of yesterday publishes an article 
7 by M. Limayrac, comparing the despatches of 

Drouyn de Lhuys and Cavaliere di Nigra. The 
writer shows that a complete understanding has been 
established between the French and Italian Govern- 
ments relative to the sense and bearing of the Con- 
vention. 


NORTH LONDON INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION, 


On Monday evening the closing ceremonial of this 
unique and prosperous Exhibition took place at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer officiating. The original musical pro- 
gramme was repeated, and the whole of the proceedings 
went off with the greatest éclat. From the statement 
which was made by the secretary, Mr. Watte, it 
appeared that the success of the exhibition had far 
surpassed the expectations of its most sanguine 
promoters. 


phe had opened on the 17th October, and closed on 
the 5th November, and during that time 196,927 of the 
working classes and their friends had visited the exhibi- 
tion. Not a single instance of damage or disorder had 
occurred, and the whole force which had been found 
necessary to enforce the regulations bad been six police- 
men. They had awarded 81 first-class, 76 second-class, 
and 179 third-class prizes, such prizes to consist of cards 
variously embossed in the renaissance style, and in- 


| cluding ten special ones, for which it was hoped to 


obtain the signatures of Earl Russell, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, the last: 
named nobleman having promised to distribute the 
prizes early in January at Exeter Hall. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer arrived punctually 
at the time appainted, and was greeted with a most 
enthusiastic reception. The whole vast audience, 
upwards of 10,000 persons, “ rose at him,” and the 
cheering and waving of hats and handkerchiefs lasted 
for several minutes. On the platform with Mr. Glad- 
stone were the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Samuel 
Morley, Mr. Wivkworth, Mr. Nicholay, and a large 
number of gentlemen who had taken an interest in the 
promotion of the exhibition. 

The proceedings commenced with the singin of the 
Hundredth Psalm; after which the report, o which 
we havo extracted the principal points above, was 


read, and tho chairman made a brief tour of the Exbi- 
bition, On his return the “Hallelujah Chorus Was 
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— i to deliver the closing address, 
Mr, GLADSTONE, at the outset, congratulated the 
romoters on the success of the Exhibition, noticing 
that it had been pecuniarily successful ; and he also 
adverted with satisfaction to the fact that the pro- 
oeedings had been conducted with the humble sense 
of dependence on Divine favour, The Exhibition was 
emphatically the festival and the triumph of labour. 
Such movements were yet in their infancy, but even 
now they could see their immense advantages, 

Can there be a more interesting fact than this, that of 
those beautiful objects which crowd the walls and the 
floors of this capacious hall a very large part—I am told 

much the largest part—are produced not by persons 
given to that special kind of production as a means of 
subsistence, but in the patient development of some 
other gift which they pursue and cultivate in their hours 
of recreation? (Cheers.) Now, is it not a consoling 
truth that even the humblest of our society are not so 
absolutely bowed down in this probationary state to mere 
mechanical exercise that it is beyond the power of a man 
to look outside the narrow career which he traces in his 
daily toil from morning to evening, ard then from morn- 
ing to evening again,—that there is in all classes of 
society a diversity and variety of gifts; that human 
nature, if it be well used, is a richer and nobler thing 
than many of us take it to be; that few indeed are those 
to whom the path of excellence is not open in one direc 
tion or another, provided only there be the diligence and 
determination which is necessary to pursue it with 
effect? (Cheers.) Now, ladies and gentlemen, one 
word as to the amusement which belongs to these exhi- 
bitions. The very production of these works has been 
in most cases the amusement of their producers, showing 
8 a true nobleness of mind, for it is only a 
mind which draws its fire from heaven which would 
find amusement in productions of sucha nature after the 
exhausting effects of daily toil. But yet it is true, and 
it is another consoling truth, if you consider that much 
of our best relaxations, much of the most effective and 
most salutary amusement is derived, not from a simple 
abnegation and abandonment of toil, but comes from a 
judicious change of one employment for another (cheers.) 


Many a person who had visited that Exhibition 
would be encouraged to improve his mind, develope 
his gifts by similar means, and would receive the first 
suggestion, derive the first infection of such a desire 
from what they had seen within those walls upon 
that occasion. (Cheers.) The right hon. gentleman 
then mentioned, as another illustration of the good 
effected, that the Exhibition was one more instance of 
a vast mass of the population being able to assemble 
in this country without an array of officials to pre- 
serve order. He was informed that though 20,000 
persons had been present, cnly six policemen had 
been in attendence, and there had not been a single 
case of e to any of the articles, He proceeded 
to say that the occasion, though important in itself, 
was yet more important as an indication of what 
might be. Our recent history taught that, for 
advancement, all classes must depend upon their 
own energies; possibly the utmost the higher classes 
could do for the humbler classes was the removal of 
galling abuses. He did not say all had been done 
that Parliament could do in this work, and there 
were still in the community dangerous classes, but 
we could not look again for such large and whole- 
sale improvements of the law, such a large and 
beneficial revolution in the condition of the labouring 
classes as had been brought about within the last 
twenty or twenty-five years, partly by the progress 
of invention, and partly by wise legislation in Parlia- 
ment, 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, and you, my friends, 
whom I address in such numbers of the working-classes, 
bear with me when I say that it is upon yourselves you 
must depend. If you are looking for improvement in 
your state, if you are looking for a larger admission to 
the direct rights of citizenship—(loud cheers), if you are 
looking for the increase of the comforts of life, if you 
are looking to be able to make better provision for 
the education of your children, if you are looking to 
the making provision for the contingency of your 
sudden removal—for each and for all of. those things, 
depend upon it that, under the favour of Almighty 

it is upon yourselves you must rely. (Cheers.) 


It was for this reason these exhibitions excited his 
admiration, as evidencing the growth of the labouring 
classes, Such exhibitions were far more interesting 
than those of 1851 and 1862, by which they had 
probably been stimulated; for, while they saw in 
those exhibitions all that skill, resources, and 
capital had produced, they saw here in its first 
formation the efforts of British labour. In such 
efforts he saw a manifestation of the desire of the 
labouring classes to play out honestly and in the 
most conciliatory spirit the game of life. The 
labouring class, like every other class, had had its 
lessons to learn. They had shown in Lancashire how 
they could bear the reverses of fortune—(cheers), and 
they had yet to learn the difficult lesson of respecting, 
under whatever pressure, the rights, the indspendence, 
and freedom of choice of a minority of their own body. 
He thought from what he saw there they were pursu- 
ing the right path, Let them show before their fel- 
low-countrymen the gifts which they possess; let 
them continue to exhibit in every relation of life that 
obedience to law, nay, that love of law, which they 
have shown within these walls; let them carry home 
more and more to the minds of every class of the 
community the conviction that we of this country 
are all one in heart, one in hope, one in desire, one 
in interest. (Cheers.) Let them take for their 
motto the union and harmony of all classes one with 
another, and I am confident they will find that 
whatever improvements they may think they have a 
right to expect at the hands of those who are in- 
vested with the privilege of governing them—they 
may rest confident in the belief that such improve- 
ments will never be long cr unduly delayed, (Cheers). 


and, on its conclusion, Mr. Gladstone pro- 


After an eloquent peroration, in the course of 
which he declared the Exhibition closed, though 
closed like the year, which when it died away, by 
the very process of its dying made preparation for 
another spring—(cheere)—the right hon. gentle- 
man sat down amid loud applause, 

Mr. S. Morey proposed, and Mr. Krnwnarrp, 
M.P., seconded, a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
The resolution was adopted by acclamation, three 
cheers being given for the right hon. gentleman. 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, expressed his thanks for 
the compliment. The National Anthem was then 
sung, and the proceedings were brought to a close. 


— 


Court, Otticial, and Personal Hetvs, 


On Sunday morning the Queen, the Duchess of 
Cambridge, Princess Helena, Princess Beatrice, and 
Prince Leopold, and the ladies and gentlemen in 
waiting, attended Divine service in the private 
chapel, Windsor. “The Rev. C. Tarver, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, officiated. 

Ono Friday — 2 Queen visited Wellington 
College, accompanied by the Princess Helena and 
Prince Leopold, and attended by Sir C. B. Phipps 
and the Royal suite. Having been received on her 
arrival by the head master, the Rev. E. W. Benson, 
the Queen visited in succession various schools, in 
which the boys were at work, dormitories, and 
domestic departments, hall, library and chapel. 
The sixth and fifth forms were by her Majesty's 
desire presented to her by name in the Sixth School 
and library. Her Majesty expressed her gratifica- 
tion at the order and arrangements of the college, 
aud showed the greatest interest in the various im- 
provements lately completed. A week’s additional 
holiday at Christmas was granted by the Queen in 
commemoration of the visit. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales have returned 
to England from their foreign tour. Their Royal 
Highnesses disembarked on Monday from the Os- 
borne, at Woolwich Arsenal, having left Antwerp 
on the previous day. They proceeded at once to 
Marlborough House. It seems that the Prince and 
Princess have been to Darmstadt to visit the Princess 
Alice of Hesse, who, is now convalescent, They 
spent a day at Brussels on their return from 
Germany. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, after remaining 
a short time on a visit to her Majesty, will leave 
for Sandringham. Their Royal Highnesses are ex- 
pected to return to Windsor in December, a few 
days previous to her Majesty's departure for Osborne. 

It is eaid that Princess Mary of Cambridge is 
sought in marriage by Viscount Hood. The consent 
of her Majesty is necessary before the union can 
take place, and it is hoped that the Royal approval 
will be graciously afforded. 

The Globe states that after an examination of the 
registration returns by the heads of the Liberal party, 
the result is considered satisfactory, the revised lists 
being more favourable than the lists for the previous 

ear, 

, On Saturday Earl Granville arrived at the Castle, 
and had the honour of dining with the Queen and 
Royal family. 

‘At the Council held by the Queen at Windsor 
Castle yesterday week, Parliament was further pro- 
rogued from Friday, the llth inst., to Friday, the 
13th of January next. 

It appears from an official communication ad- 
dressed by Mr. Layard to the Chambers of Com- 
merce of England and Scotland, that, under the 
convention lately concluded between France and 
Switzerland, the export duty on rags to England will 
be reduced by successive diminutions, spread over 
three years, to four francs the 100 kilogrammes 
(200 lbs.). The duty fixed by the Anglo-French 
Treaty was twelve francs per 100 kilogrammes. 

A Royal commission of inquiry into the grammar 
schools of the kingdom having been resolved upon, it 
is expected that Birmingham will be one of the 
earliest places visited by it. 

We (United Service Gazette) believe that a now 
S to the already overcrowded staff in 
Pall-mall is contemplated by Lord De Grey. It is 
said that Mr. Hughes, the author of Tom Brown,” 
is to receive the post of Reviser of Military Regula- 
tions, and that he has commenced his duties with the 
new pay warrant, which is shortly to appear. 

The following Peers, it is reported, refused the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland — Ine Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl of Bessborough, 
Earl Granville, Earl of St. Germans, Lords Taunton, 
Houghton, Eversley, and Torrington. 

Summonses are out for a Cabinet Council on the 
15th inst., by which day all the members of the 
Cabinet are expected in town. 


Taube, Sssize, und Police. 


Tun Fravps on tHe Unity Banx. — Joseph 
Wakefield Terry, lately the manager of the Unity 
Bank, and Thomas Burch, its secretary, were brought 
up at the Mansion-house on a very serious charge. 
The affairs of the bank, it is pretty well known, are in 
course of being wound up, and some of the details of 
its gross misinan*gement have been made public, The 
charge now preferred nuninat Mr. Terry and Mr. 
Burch is that in theie capacities as manager and se- 
cretary of the bank they prepared and published a 
balance-shect up to the 30th dune, 1562, which was 
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bank, entered at considerable length into the specific 
charges against them, and some evidence having 
been given, they were remanded. Bail was refused. 

Tun Express Penny Parcets Detivery Com- 
PANY.—There was recently started a company under 
this title. On Saturday the manager of the company, 
Mr. Henry Collings, wascharged with stealing twenty- 
five watches. The watches had been sent in a parcel 
for delivery by the company, and were never forwarded 
to their destination. hen inquiries were made 
several excuses were given for the non-forwarding of 
the parcel, and eventually it was found that the 
watches had all been pledged. It was stated on 
Saturday that several other parcels which had been 
entrusted to the company had been similarly dealt 
with. Oollings was remanded. 


METROPOLITAN WORKING MEn’s HALL ComMPAny, 
—A meeting convened by circular, and presided 
over by Mr. Thomas Hughes, B.A., was held on 
Monday night, in a room at St. Martin’s Hall, for 


the io of considering a prospectus and plan for 
establishing the above “py The chairman, 
0 


having stated the object of t 
pressed his earnest desire to see it carrie 
John Bainbridge, hon. seo. pro tem, of the provisional 
committee, explained the origin of the present 
movement, and moved the following resolution :— 

That this meeting is of opinion that a metropolitan hall, 
with rooms and offices attached, adapted for the use and con- 
venience of the working classés, and their various societies, is 
highly desirable, and would conduce to their social, moral, 
and mental elevation. 

Mr. William Shaen, M.A. (Shaen and Roscoe), in 
confirming|Mr. Bainbridge’s statements, entered more 
fully into details, and urged the necessity of the 
working men taking the matter in hand themselves 
if it was to succeed. Mr, Mitchell, a working man, 
who seconded the resolution, said he could speak 
for the large and influential body of Odd Fellows, 
Mr. Edmond Beales said that having always felt a 
strong wish to see working men possess the means of 
expressing their views in public, the present scheme 
had his hearty sympathy, Captain Dresser Rogers 
spoke to the same effect. Mr. Simons, a working 
engineer, said the working men’s club movement 
affordei the requisite neutral ground and the moral 
opwer for agitating this movement. He said there 
was a great desire for such central halls now among 
the working men. The Rev. H. Solly said that 
while he felt the importance of the hall asa place 
for public meetings, his purpose in originating the 
scheme — was rather for the Central 
Club and [Institute to be established in it, and which 
he felt sure would confer immense benefits, not only 
in affording a substitute for the public-house, but in 
bringing the working and upper classes together in 
mutually beneficial intercourse. He stated that at 
Birmingham, Neath, Birkenhead, Bristol, Southport, 
Aberdeen, and other places, the plan of a limited 
liability company ” for establishing these clubs had 
been or was about to be employed, and he hoped 
London would not be behindhand, Mr. Dell, up- 
holsterer, cordially supported the views of the pre- 
vious speakers, Mr. Cremer, while approving of the 
object, showed the difficulties that stood in the way 
of working men’s societies being removed from the 
public-house. Still he was convinced that man 
were desirous that such a hall should be established, 
Mr. T. W. Jones, secretary and manager of the 
Metropolitan Co-operative Association, aleo spoke 
in favour of the undertaking being carried forward. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. Mr, 
Simons then proved, and Mr, Cremer seconded, the 
following resolution :— 

Having heard the prospectus fora Metropolitan Working 
Men’s Hall Company, and explanations of the scheme, this 
meeting is of opinion that it is worthy of support, and propose 
the 2 gentlemen to be added to the provisional oom - 
mittee for the purpose of carrying it into effect: —Mr. William 
Allan, secretary of the Amalgamated Engineers; Mr. John 
Bainbridge, Royal Standard Benefit Society; Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, B. A., Lincoln’s-ing; Mr. F. W. Jones, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Co-operative Association; Mr. W. O. Pock- 
lington, director of dit#; Mr. William Shaen, M. A., 
Bed ord- row; I Rev. Henry Bolly, secretary of Working Men's 
Club and Institute Union; Mr. Pike, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Simons, 
Captain Dresser Rogers, af r. Mitchell, 

The meeting then adjouthed with the uaderstanding 
ee enlarged committee should meet on that day 
week, 


Cartan SeMMES AND THE New ALA BAM A. — A 
schooner called the Laurel, with about 100 men on 
board, many of whom had served with Oap- 
tain Semmes, and with that notorious Confederate 
officer himself on beard, lately sailed from Liver- 

ol. A despatch from Madeira states that the 
peal which had been lying in Funchel Bay for 
several days, steamed out to sea on the 17th ult., and 
met a large screw steamer, understood to be the new 
Alabama, on board of which was transferred the crew 
of the Laurel. The cargo consisted of guns, ammuni- 
tion, &c. The screw steamer then made/for the direc- 
tion of Bermuda, This vessel is understood to be the 
Sea King, 1,200 tons, which recently cleared out of the 
East India Dock for Bombay, but whose destination 
was actually Madeira. 


SoctaL SciIENCER AssOCIATIoR.— The opening meet - 
ing of the law department of the Social Science 
Association was held on Monday evening at the 
rooms of the society, Adam-street, Adelphi. Con- 
siderable interest was attached to the meeting from 
the fact that M. Berryer and M. Desmarete were 
present. Lord Brougham presided, A report was 
read descriptive of the proc edings of the depart- 


meeting, and ex- 
out, Mr. 


ment, and on the motion of the Attorney-General 
it was adopted, Both M. Berryer and M. Desmareta 


fraudulent und calculated to deceive the sharcholders. | made short speeches—the former in French, the 
Mr. Les is, who appeared foy tho liquidators of the | latter in English. 
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THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR AND 
ENGLISH OPINION.* 


The intelligent author of this book, who, it 
will be observed, is an American, aims at exhi- 
biting “important facts concerning the causes of, 
4 ee the issues involved in, the American civil 
ci var, and concerning the nature and effects of 
‘slavery at the South, drawn chiefly from 
‘ Southern authorities and from official docu- 
ments,“ with the laudable object of lessening 
“the ill-feeling which exists in Great Britain 
„ against the United States.“ Within the com- 
pass of some 200 pages, Mr. Sargent examines, 
and endeavours to refute, all the current pleas 
in favour of the right of secession, and states, with 
logical power and cumulative force, the moral 
objections to the establishment of a Slave Repub- 
lic, and the various grounds on which the North 
refuses a division of the Union. If the facts 
and arguments advanced have not been before 
presented in so compact and connected a form, 
especially from an American pen, the greater 

rt of them have been urged by English writers. 

e have almost passed that stage of the contro- 
versy; and a great deal of the ‘“‘ill-feeling ” 
alluded to has been engendered by the fncidents 
of the war, sympathy for the weaker party, and 
concern for the future, rather thau by convictions 
based upon the abstract merits of the case. But 
when a cultivated Northerner, avowedly a friend 
and admirer of this country, claims audience of 
the English public, he has a right to be heard. 
Believing as we do that three-fourths of the 
6“ ill-feeling“ is founded on prejudice and miscon- 
ception, we would welcome this renewed attempt 
to remove them, and cheerfully devote some 
space to indicate the drift of Mr. Sargent’s pleas, 
without pretending to accept all his conclusions. 
We are the more induced to do so believing that 
free England has nothing in common with a 
Confederation based on slavery, but interests 
and sympathies inseparable from a nation 
running the same race of civilisation, freedom, 
and religion ; and that, at a time when a Presi- 
dential struggle is impending, the “ platform” 
of the Republicans, as distinct from the Demo- 
crate as well as the Southerners, is deserving of 
fair explanation. 


Mr. Sargent denies that the rupture of the 
Union is the natural consequence of the diversity 
of origin, character, and interests of the two 
sections of the American people now at war, and 
contends that the population of the Free States 
is infinitely more heterogeneous than that of the 
Slave States, and that, apart from the slaver 
question, the differences between Northand Sout 
have never produced any discordance of action. 
Admitting the abstract right of rebellion against 
injustice and oppression, he argues that there 
must be adequate grievances to justify revolt. 
The Southern States claim to throw off a supre- 
macy which had become prejudicial to them. 
But was there any supremacy to throw off, or 
any injury sustained by the seceders? They 
had, on the showing of Mr. Stephens, now Vice- 
President of the Confederation, no grievances to 
complain of. No right of the South, said that 
Southerner, as late as 1861, has been assailed, no 
interest invaded, no claim founded on justice 
refused, no right denied. They revolted against 
“the best and freest government—the most 
‘equal in the rights it accords, the most just 
‘Fin its decisions, the most lenient in its measures, 
*‘and the most inspiring in its principles to 
“elevate the human race — that the sun of 
*‘heaven ever shone upon.“ Pretty well, this, 
for a leader of the Confederacy ! 


The constitutional right to secession is denied 
by a reference to historical facts. In 1777-8 the 
States formed “a firm‘league of friendship with 
each other, which, being found unworkable, was 
in 1787 superseded by a Union in which the in- 
dependent rights of the several States were 
curtailed ; a constitution framed, not in the name 
of the separate States, but of the people of the 
United States; and a Supreme Legislature, 
executive and judiciary, appointed for the whole 
nation. According to Judge Story, “there was 
*‘no reservation of any right on the part of any 
64 State to dissolve its connection, or to abrogate 
“its assent, or to suspend, as to itself, the opera- 
“tion of the Constitution.” That Constitution 
— proper methods for remedying its own 

efects, and redressing the grievances of all who 
lived under it. A vast majority of the popula- 
tion of the United States was opposed to seces- 
sion, which “ was accomplished by a very small 
minority of the people of a minority of the 


* England, the United States, and the Southern Con- 
federacy. By F. W. SarcEnt, M. D., of Philadelphia. 
Second Edition, Revised and Amended. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster - row. 


“States. The question was not submitted at all 
“to the people of some of the seceding States; 
“in all of them it was warmly opposed, and was 
“carried affirmatively only by means of gross 
“violence and intimidation. It is believed, even 
“at the South, that a very large majority of the 
“ people were opposed to secession.” Moreover, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Alabama, 
admitted to the Union subsequently to its forma- 
tion, „never possessed any rights which they 
“did not acquire under the authorisation and 
“sanction of the Federal Government” ; while 
Florida and Louisiana were purchased out of the 
common treasury of the United States. 


It is alleged that the South had a grievance in 
the non-execation of the Fugitive Slave Laws and 
the imposition of oppressive and injurious tariffs, 
The former were, in the eyes of the people of the 
Free States, a flagrant violation of the Constitu- 
tion, against liberty, in favour of slavery, retro- 
spective in their operation, opposed to public 
sentiment and religious feeling. Still“ in the 
vast majority of instances in which the claim 
“ was established, fugitives were restored.” In 
the various Ordinances of Secession only one 


State—South Carolina—made this a grievance 


against the North. The tariff grievance was in- 
vented for the English market. A tariff for pro- 
tection to domestic manufacturers was originally 
a Southern measure, and the South has always 
advocated customs duties for revenue, because it 
was for the interest of the Slave States that the 
Government should be supported by a system of 
indirect rather than direct taxation. The 
“South could at any time have prevented 
ce the enactment of any law for high imports, had 
“her Congressmen united with the Northern 
opponents of such a measure.” 3 


The only serious cause of discord and disunion 
which has existed between North and South has 
been “ the peculiar institution ” of the latter, and 
the principles and policy which it has ergendered. 
It is shown from the declarations of Southern 
journals, public men, and religious and poli- 
tical bodies, and from the manifestoes of the 
seceding States themselves, that slavery, and 
nothing but slavery, has been the determining 
cause of the present civil war. This view is cor- 
roborated by the provisions of the Confederate 
Constitution, which, for the first time in American 
legislation, recognise “slavery” as such, and 
provide for its extension ; and by the manifesto 
of the Confederate Congress in February, 1864, 
which states that they have formed an indepen- 
dent Government, “ based on the proper relations 
of labour and capital.” The founders of the 
American Republic did not boldly affirm the 
right of property in man. It was a States’ 
question, and Congress had no power to legislate 
upon it. But such statesmen as Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Randolph, and others, were only willing to 


tolerate it as an evil to be worked out of the 


American community as speedily as possible, and 
all made strenuous efforts to put an end to it; 
and nearly succeeded, especially in Virginia. 
But in respect to the “ peculiar institution,” from 
first to last the North had never given such 
umbrage to the South as to justify rebellion. 
“All parties in the North were unanimous in the 
‘conviction that slavery was a municipal insti- 
*‘tution of the several States in which it existed.“ 
Congress never attempted to legislate directly on 
the subject. All that the anti-slavery men of 
the North ever asked or hoped for from Congress 
was, that—using the power expressly provided 
by the Constitution—laws should be enacted to 
exclude slavery from the public territories ; and 
this only became a serious question in 1848, when 
Mr. Van Buren, though very far from successful, 
received 291,263 votes at the Presidential elec- 
tion. The election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860 
inflicted no wrong upon the Slave States, and 
threatened none of the rights to which the Con- 
stitution entitled them. So far from it, “ they 
“were solemnly assured by the man whom, a 
„few months afterwards, they elected to be Vice- 
„President of their own Confederation, that, as 
“ they always had controlled the general Govern- 
“ment, so they could continue to control it, if 
they chose to remain in the Union.“ Secession 
was had recourse to because the Southern 
“leaders, finding that the extension of slavery 
„as no longer — in the Union, desired to 
“found a new Republic, based on slavery as its 
“* €corner-stone,’ and having the permanence and 
“ extension of slavery as its fundamental policy.” 
These politicians represented about 200,000 
slaveholders, or some 350,000 whites employing, 
or directly profiting by, slave labour—the total 
white populatiqu in the South being over six 
millions, It was for the exclusive interests of 
this slave aristocracy that the rebellion was com- 
menced. 


Mr. Sargent then examines at considerable 
length, and in its various aspects, the antecedents, 
claims, and bah ae of the new Slave Republic, 
in order to determine whether or not the attempt 
to establish such a Power should receive sanction 


or encouragement from humane Christian men or 
civilised nations. The ground thus traversed jg 
to a great extent, the same over which Professor 
Cairnes, in “The Slave Power,” Mr. Olmsted 
and other writers, have preceded him. His facts 
and conclusions are, indeed, little more than a 
useful summary of their researches, fortified by 
the confessions and admissions of Southern 
writers. But what a fearful picture of demo- 
ralisation and iniquity does he present! Slavery 
is a universal blight in the South—the curse that 
poisons society from the highest to the lowest. 
It has made political liberty a name and a 
mockery, stunted the intellect, paralysed free- 
dom of speech, deadened religion, dishonoured 
labour, destroyed enterprise, made the Southern 
people necessarily aggressive and tyrannical, 
given the planters a monopoly of the soil, cut 
off from the millions of whites the means of in- 
dustrious support, debased all who have been 
under its influence. Tolerated, though con- 
demned, by the fathers of the Republic, the 


© peculiar institution,” under the stimulus of the 


cotton trade, and the growth of our manufactur- 
ing system, entirely altered its character. It 
became a tremendous machine for coining money 
out of the enforced industry of the negro. Once 
apologised for, it was now defended as a Divine 
institution. The great demand for slaves created 
slave-breeding States, and all the iniquities of the 
internal slave-trade. Slavery soon grew to be 
a symbol of political power, and the South strove 
with success, not only to obtain supremacy in 
Congress and the Union, but to carve out new 
States for itself. The monetary stake in this 
system of labour became so great, that its 
abettors would not allow the addition to the 
Union of a Free without a Slave State, proscribed 
to the death any who advocated abolition ir its 
boundaries, coerced Congress into enacting Fugi- 
tive Slave Laws, and, by swamping the Supreme 
Court of the United States, tinally got a 
decision that their“ chattels’ were legally slaves 
in all the Free States. With a superticies of 
550,000,000 of acres, of which not one-seventh 
part was cultivated, and a great deal of that 
exhausted by a reckless agricultural system, the 
slaveholders still wanted more land ; and at length 
actually took up arms, because, not the North as 
such, but a majority of the United States people, 
acting through constitutional forms, decided that 
no more Slave States should be created. 


What were the intrinsic and moral claims of this 
great Slave Power to become the dominant and 
overshadowing element in the American Union? 
Not that of promoting freedom—for, while deny- 
ing any rights whatever to four millions of blacks, 
it overbore the votes of the six millions of whites 
in the South by claiming representation in Con- 
gress on behalf of its chattels. Nor of favouring 
education or religion—no negro might be taught 
to read, and the religious teaching they received 
was carefully diluted down to a safe standard. 
The majority of the Southern whites were too 
peor to pay for, too abject to prize, education. 

he South has no literature, few newspapers, 


scarcely any educational or scientific institutions. 


There can hardly be said to be a thriving and 
influential middle class in the Confederation— 
there is no room for it ;—and such is the back- 
wardness of the population, that the lot of a 
Northern ‘mechanic is greatly superior to that of 
many a small slaveowner—the “ mean white of 
the South has no experience of the comforts of 
the humblest cultivator of the soil in the Free 
States. The disastrous effects of the “ peculiar 
institution“ upon the negro are too notorious 
to need reference. “Slavery has succeeded in 
“enriching a very small number of slaveowners, 
* at the expense of the civilisation and prosperity 
“of the millions of the white inhabitants of the 
“South, and in limiting, as far as possible, b 
“legislation and neglect, the advantages whic 
“might have accrued to the slaves from their 
“association with the dominant race.” All this 
is the outcome of two-and-a-half centuries of 
experience and opportunities in the South. And 
are we not forced to the conclusion that the civil 
war in America is not merely a struggle between 
two peoples, but a conflict between two opposite 
systems of society, existing side by side in the 
same commonwealth—a collision between which 
could not long have been deferred! 

Mr. Sargent, in appealing to British opinion 
on the merits of this great revolutionary conflict, 
is fairly entitled to contrast the principles, iusti- 
tutions, and working of the two systems now 
engaged in a death-struggle. The following pas- 
sage sums up the comparison :— 

On one side is a well-ordered Government, ‘ ordained 
and established to promote the general welfare, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.’ These results it has, according to the general 
testimony of all mankind, accomplished for its white 
subjects; and it bas failed in its original object of 
securing these blessings to all, without distinction of 
colour, only because this object has been thwarted av 
falsified by the party now in open arms against it. On 
the other side, the founders of the new Confederacy 
avow that it is based upon slavery as its corner-stone ; 
and its mission, as declared by its clerical expounders, 
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‘to extend and perpetuate slavery.’ On one side 
— have seen that the diffusion of education, re ous 
and secular, is regarded as a prominent obligation both 
of governments and people, and that this duty has been 
nobly attended to. On the other side, we find it taught 
that ‘the policy which discourages the farther extension 
of knowledge amongst the poor whites and the blacks is 
nooessary, and that a system of common- school educa- 

tion is impossible.” On one side, labour is honoured, 
and industry enabled to surround itself with all those 
means and appliances which conduce to prosperity and 
happiness. On the other side, labour ia considered as a 
disgrace, and the poor of the land, the millions, are 
condemned to hopeless ignorance, poverty, and crime,’ 
On one side, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, are natural and necessary results of 

litical institutions and public sentiment. On the other 
side, ‘slavery is omnipresent, thought is not free.“ In 
short, on the side of the Free States we find accomplished, 
or being accomplished, all those great objects after 
which European nations have been striving ever since 
the middle ages; and within the Southern Confederacy 
we tee congregated most of the social and political evils 
which Europe has been struggling to throw off, and 
negro slavery in addition.” ~ 

This view is as true as it is forcibly stated. 
But it cannot be denied that these considerations 
have had but little influence on English opinion. 
Now, after four years of war, our upper and 
middle classes are ready to wish success in the 

Presidential election to the Democratic party, 
who would yield, for the sake of reunion, the 
utmost claims of the Southern slaveholders. 


The author does not pretend that the North 
engaged in war for the purpose of abolishing 
slavery. But it did propose the limitation of the 
evil ; and for this reason alone the South took up 
arms. Still the actual results of the four years’ 
struggle have been a very serious blow to the 
“ domestic institution.” Congress has pushed its 
constitutional rights to the utmost in the direc- 
tion of abolition, and the war itself has liberated 
many hundreds of thousands of negroes. Presi- 
dent Davis, however, has declared that the South 
will rather sacrifice slavery than independence; 
and the time seems to be near at hand when it 
will have to choose between these two policies. 
Mr. Sargent contends that the South will never 
become a free Republic. The greater part of the 
slaves from the States now occupied by the 
Federals are concentrated in the Gulf States, 
which, besides having more negroes in them than 
before, comprise an area of uncultivated land 
larger than that of France, England, and Wales, 
combined. But neither the Confederate Govern- 
ment nor Congress, we may observe, are eom- 
petent to deal with slavery. It is by express 
provision of their constitution a purely muni- 
_ cipal question. We have yet to see whether the 

individual States of the South would not be as 
likely to agree on reunion with emancipation, as 
on abolition with independence. 


In his concluding chapter, Mr. Sargent replies 
to some of the charges brought against the 
Federals in relation both to the policy and con- 
duet of the war; discusses, as we have already 
een, its bearing on the interests of this country; 

dwells upon the results thus far of emancipation, 
in connexion with the successfulexperiment in our 
West India colonies ; and touches, though witha 
very light hand, upon the evils which long-pro- 
tracted hostilities have entailed on the North. 
The absurd charge that the democraticinstitutions 
of America are responsible for the war, is easily 
disposed of by the fact that the rupture was 
caused by “the aristocratic, oligarchic system of 
“the Slave States,” which, up to 1860, had 
“completely ruled its own section of the 


“country, and swayed the policy of the whole 
“ nation.” 


The author ignores many aspects of the 
American conflict upon which English spectators 
are apt to dwell—sugh as the misery, injustice, 
desolation, and military licence caused in the 
South by the war; the corruption, demorali- 
sation, and awful sacrifice of life and resources 
which it has entailed on the North; and last, 
but not least, the new elements which the 
incessant and embittered hostilities of four years 
have imported into the struggle. But as re- 
gards the magnitude of the issues at stake, the 

essions of the South, and the difficulty, 
almost impossibility, of the North acting other- 
wise than it has done, his case is very strong. If 
the North is not fighting for civilisation, freedom, 
and emancipation, those questions seem to be 
ly involved in the struggle; and we cannot 
but think that Mr. Sargent’s book presents the 
ederal cause in a much better and fairer light 
than that under which Englishmen are wont to 
View it, and is well adapted to remove much of 
he prejudice and ill-will, to a considerable ex- 
nt unfounded, which still so largely obtain 
amongst us, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Three Days’ of a Father's Sorrow : A Book of Conso- 
lation, From the French of FxIIx BUNGENER. (Smith 
Ider, and Co.) The translator of this exquisite little 
work remarks: It may seem to some that the death of 
Z 4 little child of two years old is a loss unworthy to be 
com pared with the greater blanks which time leaves ; 
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but we cannot judge for others in such matters; and 
none who read these outpourings of a wounded heart 
will be ready to accuse the father of indulging mere 
*‘sentimentality of feeling; rather have we here an 
v illustration of the truth that Christianity quickens 
every actual feeling of the heart.” The “three days“ 
of which the author writes the inner history, are those 
during which a beloved child lay in his house sleeping 
her last sleep. It may seem strange to some parental 
hearts that the writer could bring himself to record and 
expose to others that deep sorrow of the soul: but 
those who know anything of his character, and those 
who read but a few lines of his book, will be quite 
convinced that he has been moved only by profound 
sympathy with parents who suffer like sorrow, and by 
the yearning desire, as a Christian and as a father, 
„to comfort them with the comfort wherewith he 
„himself has been comforted of God.” We never 
read so deeply true a reflection of the first feelings 
and conflicting thoughts of that hour of amaz- 
ment—the first death in the family. It is full of nature 
full, too, of faith. It imposes no hard restraints on 
grief, attempts not to hush the great and bitter cry of 
helpless sorrow. But it leads, as only true experience 
and lively sympathy, and both sanctified, could lead, to 
galmness in faith, and joyfulness in hope. We think it 
is the only book of consolation” that we ever felt to 
have the genuine influence of a participating feeling, 
and all the fulness of a wise and gentle power to soothe 
and purify. The great thoughtfulness of the book, not 
appealing to, but springing out of, the experience of 


sorrow, the readiness to face the awful questions of a 


stricken soul, and the simplicity and affectionateness 
with which they are carried into the presence of the 
Father, must have great and blessed influence over those 
who listen to its voice in the susceptible hour for which 
it speaks. It ought to be added that M. Bungener 
explains that, while ‘‘ everything contained in these 
„pages is true, the form only is fictitious; the author 
“‘ speaks as though he had written from hour to hour, 
hen in reality it was not until after the three days 
** were over that the thought of writing this narrative 
*foccurred to him. But there are days when each hour, 
each moment, leaves its impress on the soul; and there 
is nothing untrue in speaking of such as these as still 
„present.“ The translation is executed in the most 
expressive and delicately graceful manner conceivable. 


Sacred Scenes ; or, Notes of Travel in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. By the Rev. F. Frrcuson, M.A, 
(Jackson, Walford, and Co.) There might be very 
good reasons for Mr. Ferguson’s favouring his congrega- 
tion during his absence in the East with letters that 
should give them the immediate benefit of his travels,” 
which, being read by his substitute at the close of his 
‘*sermon on each successive Sabbath afternoon,” might 
% maintain their interest in the stated services of the 
‘‘sanctuary.” But there was no reason on earth why 
those letters ahould be extended and published ; for, 
whatever the author may himself think, there is neither 
‘peculiarity of experience nor idiosyncrasy of the 
writer, to impart any interest whatever to his narrative, 
in the case of any educated or not wholly ill-read 
person. The religious applications have the 
appearance of being foisted into tho narrative; and 
niany of them are not important, but very common- 
place, The book might justly be blamed in other 
respects; and is weak in many more. 


The Novelties of Romanism. By CHARLES HASTINGS 
Cotuerre. (Tract Society.) The book is all that its 
writer claims for it—‘‘a body of facts and trustworthy 
„materials,“ compiled, arranged, and connected with 
care and intelligence. It is the second edition, ro- 
„ vised and enlarged.” Its first part furnishes plain 
proofs of the novelty of Romish doctrines, without 
attempting refutation of the doctrines themselves. The 
second part traces through successive centuries, the 
development of Papal. superstitions, of ecclosiastical 
arrogance and priestly assumption; and the third 
presents the contrast between the simple creed, life, and 
practice of the Primitive Church, and that of Romanism 
as consolidated by the Council of Trent. It is a good 
popular handbook on the Romish controversy in its 
essentials. | 

The Band of Christian Graces. By the Rev. J. P. 
Tuompson, D. D., New York. (Tract Society.) This 
is a series of. simple, thoughtful, practical, and forceful 
sermons on the virtues or graces named in the Second 
Epistle of Peter, the first chapter. Each discourse is 
preceded by a brief and clear “ critical analysis of the 
passage or characteristic word on which it is founded. 
The editor, Mr. Titcomb, remarks on the peculiar allu- 
sion contained in the original words add to,” saying that 
it suggests the idea of Faith's taking the part of chorus- 
leader to the other fruits of the Spirit,” after the 
manner of the officer of ancient Greece upon whom it 
devolved,” &c.—in which case, is Peter likely to have 
written such an allusion ? 

Wonderful Works ; or, The Miracles of Christ. By A 
CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER. (Tract Society.) Conversa- 
tions on the miracles, between Mrs. Newnham and her 
children, in which the facts are well explained, the 
import of the miraculous works as powers and as signs 
admirably: set forth, and the spiritual lessons brought 
home with clearness and force. One can fancy more 
ease and vivacity in a mother’s conversations on such 
subjects ; but, notwithstanding, we do not remember to 
have seen a book on the miracles better adapted by 


intelligence, simplicity, and pious feeling, to the wants 
and capabilities of the young. The writer has evidently 
studied the best expositions, and has thought for her- 
self, 
Fern’s Hollow, (Tract Society.) A religious tale, of 
more than ordinary interest, having considerable fresh- 
ness of scene, character, and incident : and excellently 
fitted to make salutary impressions as to faith and duty, 
and as to domestic and social habits, on the minds of the 
elder young people of our operative classes. 
The Gospel Treasury, or Treasury Harmony of the 
Four Evangelists. (Two Vols. in One.) By ROBERT 
Mimpriss. (Elliot Stock.) This work is too widely 
circulated and too familiarly known to need 
either commendation or description from us. We 
may, however, remind some of our readers that the 
Harmony it contains is founded on Greswell,—the 
Scriptural illustrations are particularly valuable for their 
fulness and aptness,—the notes are very carefully se- 
lected from works of unquestionable authority,—and the 
Practical Reflections are sufficient to guide Sunday- 
school teachers in a just and useful application of the 
sacred text. There are various tables, charts, and other 
addenda, that add greatly to the utility of the work. 
The Junior Clerk: a Tale of City Life. By Epwin 
HoppDER. Second Edition. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Co.) We are heartily pleased to see the second edition 
of this most interesting, truthfully drawn, and profit- 
able story. We again commend it without hesitation 
or reserve to the young men of our middle classes who 
have to face the toils and temptations of business life, 
Annals of the Church in Slaithwaite, Yorkshire, from 
1593 to 1864. By C. A. HuLBert, M. A. (Longman 
and Co.) The religious story of a parish, or rather 
chapelry, in the West Riding, for nearly three cen- 
turies. It is the ‘* Perpetual Curate” who writes, and 
it is of his own Church that he writes. Slaithwaite has 
had good supply of godly pastors; and this record, if 
not remarkable or of general interest, can hardly fail to 
be locally acceptable and useful. The author is simple- 
minded, sincere, devout, and his occasional references 
to the Dissenting party” are free from complaint or 
hostility, though perhaps betraying conscious distinot- 
ness and supposed superiority of position. Even so good 
a man feels the peculiarinfluence of an Established Church 
in making him desire that there should be no limitation 
‘¢ of authority and influence in the district,” so far as ita 
ministers—i.¢., its Established clergy—are concerned, 
as a “consequence” of any withdrawal of the legal 
„provision for the support of his Church. There are 
many parishes, and many Dissenting congregations, that 
could show results of labour far ahead of those here 
chronicled, which yet neither give birth to an historical 
and statistical volume, nor are favoured with the publi- 
cation of their pastor’s photograph. There are not a 
few amusing and innocently egotistical things in the 
book : one is as follows :— 


** John Schofield, of Mallingfield, Slaithwalte, a native 
musical genius, gave his services as organist from 1789 
until he departed this life, May 24th, 1843 (being 
Ascension Day), aged seventy-six years. The minister 
and congregation marked their respect for his memory 
by erecting a marble monument in the church, represent- 
ing the organ which he played for above half a century, 
in mourning, and on the drapery an inscription, in- 
cluding the following verse :— 


‘The Lord, in this His“ lowest room,” 
Long heard him lead the choir, 
Then called him to His heavenly dome, 
„Come, faithful servant, higher.“ . 


Surely this will find its way into future collection 
of doggrel rididulous epitaphs. Yes we suppose it 
was quite acceptable to the taste of the minister and 
‘* congregation.” 
The Upward Path; or, Our Life as seen in Bible 
Light. By the Rev. A. L. Smmpson. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.) The author's design is to set forth, in a 
„collected form, the more prominent and striking repre- 
‘‘sentations of our lif2, which are to be found in the 
„Bible,“ for instance, as a pilgrimage, a race, a war- 
fare, a seed-time, &c. But not word - pictures, rather 
practical truths, and applied lessons, form the substance 
of his book. If not as concentrated, pointed, and forcj- 
ble as might be, it is far from conventional or common- 
place, and is written with much discrimination, genuine 
feeling, and popular adaptation. : 
Our Eternal Homes. By A BIBLE STUDENT. (F. Pit. 
man.) We should judge the author, from the excessive 
gravity with which he propounds the most obvious and 
familiar things, to be unaccustomed to literature; and, 
from his excessive crudeness, to be still in need 
of much study of the Book which he assumes to know in 
appropriating— every such appropriation having certainly 
a touch of conceit and arrogance—the distinction of 
„ Bible Student.” It may interest our readers to know 
that angels are certainly intelligent beings,” for “ we 
“read of their singing songs, and bearing messages.” 
There has been more nonsense, both twaddling and 
irreverent, written about heaven, than about any other 
subject. Such a world, such society, and such a life, as 
are pictured for us by popular writers, would be the most 
humiliating destiny for man that is conceivable. 


THE MONTHLIES. 


We shall give the place of honour this month to the 
welcome new-comer, of which we have now two numbers 
before us,—the Sunday Magazine, edited by THOMAS 
GuTHRIg, D.D, Everyone in the land to whom the 
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pulpit services, the philanthropic labours, and the 


brightly-written books, of Dr. Guthrie are known, will 
have rejoiced at the announcements which gave assur- 
ance that though,’unhappily, and to the great loss of the 
evangelical communities, laid aside from the ministerial 
work of the house of God, he is capable of engaging still 
in arduous labour of another order, for which few men 
are better fitted—popular instruction by the press, May 
the Sunday Magazine be long conducted by him; may 
it make his power felt as in former time ; and may it 
have for audience as many thousands as Good Words has 
deservedly gained! Dr. Guthrie is right in saying that 
but little is as yet done for supplying periodical litera- 
ture for the day of rest, as compared with what is done 
for the remainder of the week. He would be the last 
to wish any such catholic and admirably-conducted 
magazine as the Sunday at Home injured and supplanted 
by his new venture. But there is no fear of it; there is 
abundant room for both ; and each has its peculiar charac- 
teristics, and is fitted to u circle of readers differing some- 
what from the other. No doubt very many of our readers 
have seen something of the character and contents of 
these numbers, They are well up to the editor’s aim,— 
** to make the magazine plain to common people without 
** being vulgar, interesting to cultivated minds without 
** being unintelligible to men of ordinary education, 
‘and to make good an entry into cottages 
‘fas well as drawing-rooms”; and it is sure 
„ be read by people of all Christian denomi- 
nations.“ The editor has commenced a series of 
articles on The Cowgate” at Edinburgh; and one on 
The Angel’s Song,” in his own remarkable style and 


fine spirit; Dean Alford one on How to use the 
„Gospels“; Dr. Lindsay Alexander another, on Blaise 
**Pascal”; Dr. Hanna, on Saul; and there is a 
serial tale, very charming indeed, and certain to bea 


great attraction, entitled, Kate, the Grandmother; or, 


E General M‘Clellan ” is a thoroughly partisan article,— 


‘6 M‘Clellan, successful (I) and applauded, was becoming 
far too dangerous a personage to be countenanced or 
‘even tolerated much longer. His dismissal was 
‘© doubtless resolved on at once, but as a necessary pre- 
t liminary, he must be shorn of. his popularity.” Then 
follow charges that supplies necessary for his army were 
intentionally withheld, while he was at the same time 
urged to attempt impossible things, that the impression 
might be thus created that he was dilatory and incapable. 
Of the possible election of M‘Clellan it is said, it would 
‘mean humane and civilised war; it would be a con- 
‘6 fession that the savage nature of the contest has been 
‘ repugnant to the majority of the Northern people; 
. „„ and it would be a guarantee for the restora- 
ee tion throughout the North of that freedom without 
‘* which the word Constitution is a mockery.” We need 
not further quote the contrasting sketch of what Lin- 
coln’s re-election would mean :—it can be inferred, 
„Mr. Banting on Corpulence” is another exposure of 
the absurdities of the diet-rule prescribed too confidently 
by our fat friend.” It is said his logical position“ 
is this— 
“ Banting is a mortal; 


Bread, potatoes, &c., are bad for Banting ;—therefore 
No mortal should eat bread or potatoes,” 


Truly there was more philosophy in the old adage,— 


‘‘what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison.“ 
‘Tony Butler“ and Cornelius O’Dowd ” are continued. 


The Cornhill commences its new tale, ‘* Armadale,” 


which makes head from the very first page, in a manner 
quite remarkable, and certainly richer and more novel in 
conception and material than anything we remember 
for a long time. It has thoroughly taken hold of us, 
and excited our liveliest interest and curiosity: but it is 
too soon as yet to speak of it from a critical point of 
view. A fair instalment, not less than thirty-six pages, 


**the True Way out of Trouble,” from the German of fis given; and is a much more contenting portion than 


Jeremiah Gottholf. We cannot give the titles of all the 
other papers; but must particularise, in the new num- 


ber, Professor Balfour’s interesting ‘‘ Biography of a 
Plant“; the Countess de Gasparin’s The Jew”; the 
Rev. A, Raleigh's The Near Look and the Far”; and 
Dr. James Hamilton’s, on Gold.“ The magazine is 


profusely illustrated, from really artist-like drawings, 
executed on wood with great force, though in a few 
instances a little confused about the human faces. 


The Musical Monthly has undergone some changes, 


and for the better. Its literature is good average read- 
ing of the lighter order; and its characteristic matter is 
well done. The music given with each part is com- 


mitted to the editorial care of the eminent composer, 


Mr. Vinoent Wallace, who gave a charming song, Bird 
‘* of the Wild Wing,” in the October number, while the 


present number has Arabesques,” by Schumann, 
„ fingered’ by Mr. Sloper. Each of these pieces is 
engraved in the best manner, and would ordinarily 
sell for half-a-crown. Yet the magazine is now 
reduced to one shilling,—- quite a marvel of cheap- 
ness, which we can more cordially than ever 
commend as having fulfilled our expressed wish that 
its music might be of the first order, and produced by a 
responsible editor. 


Good Words has an interesting number. A Family 


Pen,“ by Mr. Isaac Taylor, contains reminiscences of 
his uncle, Charles Taylor, the learned but willingly 
obscure editor of Calmet, and author of the Frag- 


„ments,“ and still fuller recollections of his sister, Jane 
Tuylor ; both likely to be gratifying to readers of many 
orders, Mr. Plumptre, Divinity Professor in King’s 
College, London, contributes an instructive paper on 
The Old Age of Isaiah.” An Englishwoman Abroad“ 
tells us most pleasantly ok Country Life in Sweden.” 
A little}poem, sad and sweet, At the Gate,” but repeats 
an incident or idea which others have tried equally well, 
but not, perhaps, turned so touchingly. The illus- 
tration to these verses is perfect. Mr. William Gilbert, 
the author, we suppose, ok Shirley Hall Asylum,” 
gives us the first, full of information, of two papers on 
„The London Jews.” Of course the various series of 
papers so often commended are proceeding, 


The Alexandra Magazine may now be called afresh a 
new magazine, having, after four numbers, incorporated 
the Englishwoman’s Journal. It now stands alone as a 
really literary periodical for ladies, and as treating with 
especial care and intelligence all questions connected 
with the social position and work of woman. It ought 
to} be prominent on the family table where there are 
bevies of girls to be rightly educated and to be usefully 
employed. 

Blackwood has an article that, by sacredness of title, 
strange amongst the headlines of old Ebony, at once 
attracted us,—‘* The History of our Lord.” But we find 
neither a review of Renan, nor a reply to the modified 
theory of Strauss; but, much more to our satisfaction, 
considering its place, a delightfully-written paper on the 
recently-published ‘‘ History of our Lord as Exemplified 
„ in Works of Art,” commenced by the late Mrs. 
Jameson, and completed by Lady Eastlake. The review 
ok Enoch Arden” may not be so subtle as some of the 
Tennysonian criticism, but it is good sense and honest 
admiration well expressed, with which we almost 
entirely agree. My latest Vacation Excursion” might 
well furnish us with some lively bits of extract on Ger- 
many social—rather stinging in its rebuke of the four 
heavy weights,” excess in eating, in beer-drinking, in 
smoking, and in breathing foul air! The article on 


the driblets in which some serial stories are doled out. 
„Wives and Daughters” proceeds with great clever- 
ness; and draws its interest, which is of a very genuine 
and healthful kind, from the inner side of life as it is 
all around us, without spasms or sensationalism. The 
paper on Middle-class Education—Girls,” is, we under- 
stand, by Miss Martineau ; and contains so much sensible 
comment and practical counsel, that we might quote 
from every page with the certainty of profiting some- 
body amongst our readers. It is said, not unfitly just 
now, The State, however well-disposed, could do 
1 nothing for the middle-class that could compare in 
“value with what has been done by a very small 
„portion of that class for itself. The State could not so 
** well judge of its wants,—could not so wisely provide 
the agency of instruction needed—could not so touch 
and fire the great heart of the nation as this spontaneous 
effort [examinations of female students, by the Society 
„ok Arts, the Harley-street and Bedford-square Colleges, 
fo. ], will soon be seen to have touched and fired it. 
Let the members of that great middle-class help one 
another from year to year to ascertain distinctly what 
‘Seducation they desire for their daughters, and they 
‘Scan have it to their wish.“ A Téte-d-téte Social 
** Science Discussion,” is a humorous, challengeable, but 
in the main sound-hearted conversation on the woman’s- 
occupation question. The Scottish Farm Labourer ” 
has a great deal of unexpected fact and indication of 
significant social questions in even the modes in which 
agricultural labour is procured and remunerated. 


Fraser has—most attractive to us of its entire contents 


—a pretty lyrio Of Moods,” by Mr. Allingham, 


„The Mysterious Maid” is a very amusing “‘ Sensation 
Tale,“ by some one who has very intimate knowledge 


of the ways and the talks of the servants’ hall,’’ The 


“ Recreations of a London Recluse,” No. 4, is very 
ably written with a true individuality, andis excellently 
suggestive :—the author, however, doesn’t know every- 
thing about Free Libraries. Popular Education” has 
most valuable practical information and suggestion ; and 


indicates the something more than schools for young boys 
which we need for the real moral and social advance- 


ment of the labouring classes. The article on Dr. 
‘* Pusey and the Court of Appeal“ contains some things 


that every liberal-minded man may agree with, and many 
criticisms of Dr. Pusey’s positions which unsparingly 
expose their untenable character ; but so far as Christian 
truth and the morality of clerical obligation are con- 


cerned, it is in the spirit of previous articles on kindred 
topics’ which we have unhesitatingly condemned. It is 
said that 


„The whole matter may be shortly summed up. The 

law does not forbid the doctrines to which Dr. Pusey 
objecte, for if it did it would punish them. The con- 
sciences of those who maintain them are at rest, at least 
there is no reason to suppose the reverse. They gain 
nothing, and lose much in quiet and in their professional 
prospects by what they have said. The consciences of 
the public at large do not condemn them; for the out- 
cry on the subject proceeds only from a] small and ex- 
treme section of the clergy. Their own parishioners+- 
the only parties directly interested—do not complain ; 
and the complaint against them substantially reduces 
itself to this, that what they say shocks Dr, Pusey and 
his friends, and is opposed to common opinions which are 
neither enforced by law nor capable of being proved by 
argument.” 
There is not a single sentence of this summary that is 
true without modification. Of the remaining articles of 
the number we can only momentarily refer to the ex- 
cellent review of Mr. Forster’s historical works, 


Macmillan has an interesting sketchy paper on | 


— — 
. — 


a Cambridge University Society, often spoken of in 


the literary circles that include Cambridge men, known 
as the Apostles,” because consisting of twelve mem. 
bers only, but not so called by those who founded or who 
maintain it. It has included from time to time such 
men as Charles Baller and Sterling, Maurice anq 
Trench, Monckton Milnes and Tennyson, Arthur Helps 
and Merivale, the historian, Mr. Walpole and Lord 
Stanley, with many others who have gained great dis- 
tinction, and a few the highest eminence, Mr. Dicey 
says, in a straightforward way, what he thinks of Tho 
„ Brothers Davenport,” after seeing their manifesta. 
tions“; and demands less suspicious evidence ” before 
conceding anything to spiritualistio theories. William 
% Blake” is written of by a critic who can be grateful 
to Mr. Gilchrist and Mr. Rossetti for what they have 
done for the fame of that extraordinary man of genius, 
and who can yet be more moderate and more judicial in 
tone than they have sometimes been. The continuations 
call for no particular remark, though each admirably 
preserves its height of excellence. 

The Eclectic has a genial review of the Life of Dr. 
Raffles —and suitably rebukes the mean, spiteful 
review of the book by the Atheneum. The career of 
Mr. Babbage, ‘‘ Passages from the Life of a Philosopher ” 
supplies another good paper. Mariette's Discoveries 
„in Egypt” will be immensely interesting to those who 
can at all estimate the value of such an “all-important 


“find” asa new monumental table of the Pharaohs. 
Several recent theological publications are reviewed by a 
writer of suitable culture and breadth of view under the 
title „Christ and the Conscience.” The Congregational 
** Topic” subjects recent Established-Church doings and 
sayings to a stinging criticism, which owes its desperate 
severity to its simple truth—but seems to us a little too 
jauntily written. 


The Museum will fully satisfy teachers, and those 
generally to whom educational method, and not merely the 
general question of education, is interesting, by papers 
on“ The Science of Education and Scottish Popular 
Education: while all cultivated persons will read 
with pleasure the review of Archbishop Trench’s 
** Sacred Latin Poetry.” The Notices of Books and tho 
paragraphs of Intelligence form important features of this 
** Journal of Education.” 


The Quiver appears in a new form,—that is to say, its 
page is altered in appearance, and it is printed on 
thicker paper. Much care is bestowed on the illustra- 
tion of the papers, and several of the cuts are admirably 
effective. Our impression of the literary contents is, 
that they are of a higher order and more general interest 
than any preceding part or volume. We especially name 
% TPrue to the End — the new story; London, and 
‘6 its Labours of Love,” and The Working Man” (iy 
Dr. R. Vaughan) ; but some of the matter is too decidedly 
*“‘scissors and paste,” and one or two stories for the 
young rather absurd in invention 


Our Own Fireside, the Leisure Hour, the Sunaay at 
Home, and Chambers’s Journal,—all of them sustained 
in such manner as to make it unnecessary to fear com- 
petition, need no commendation: and the Evangelical 
(a thoroughly good number), United Presbyterian Maga- 
zine (almost always dry), and Christian Observer (always 
narrow and cantankerous, we are sorry to say), have 
each a public which has already seen the current 
number. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Messrs, Jackson, Walford, and Hodder will 
shortly publish a new work by the Rev. T. 
Binney, entitled, ‘‘ Money : a Popular Exposition in 
Rough Notes; with Remarks on Stewardship and 
Systematic Benefioenoe.“ 

Messrs. Routledge will publish in December, No. 
1 of a new monthly periodical, entitled,“ Routledge’s 
Magazine for Boys,” with which they intend to in- 
corporate ‘‘ Every Boy’s Magazine.” The principal 
contributors will be WW. H. G. Kingston, R. M. 
Ballantyne, Stirling Coyne, and the editor, Mr. 
Edmund Routledge. 

The Religious Tract Society are preparing for 

blication, „The Months, Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil,” a Christmas volume of Poetry and Prose, 
with Drawings by Barnes, Wimperis, Lee, North, 
Gilbert, Noel Humphreys, and others; A Hand- 
book of English Literature,” by Dr. Angus; a new 
volume of the Wisdom of Our Fathers,” entitled, 
„Selections from the Works of Thomas Fuller“; 
„The Promises of Scripture,” by H. Bonar; 
History of Egypt,” by Canon Trevor; From 
Dawn to Dark in Italy“; and a new work on the 
Christian Graces, by Dr. Thompson, of New York. 

„ SHAKSPEARE’S OWN PRAYER-BOOK.”—Mr. Toul- 
min Smith writes to the Times that a black-letter 
Prayer-book of the date of 1596 (the Psalter part of 
the volume being two years older, 1594) was picked 
up at Whitchurch, North Shropshire, for a few 
E passed for eighteenpenoe into the hands of 

r. Partridge, of Wellington, and is now to be sold. 
The book is about three and a-half inches long, and 
an inch and a-half thick, with several leaves lost at 
the bogioning. At the end of the Prayer-book is 
the signature, William Shakespeare,” and at the 
foot of the Confession of the Christian Fayth is 
the signature, W. Shakespeare,” and underneath 
the last signature is the date, 1600.“ By the aid 
of a glass Mr. Toulmin Smith discovered another 
nearly obliterated signature in another part of the 
book, and there is also M. Shakespeare signed in 
a different hand elsewhere. Stratford -on-Avon 
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faintly on the inside of the left-hand 
Is og ue Smith, of course, does not 
ann himself to the authenticity of the book, but 
he seems inclined to socept it, Jue. 
QraTvE OF HEROULES.—A communication 
Rome contains the following: — “ The discovery 
＋ statue of Hercules in Pompey’s Theatre excites 
the admiration of artists in the highest degree. It 
a work of Grecian art, in bronze, and of larger 
i ions than any to be seen at Rome. Its execu- 
— ig superior to anything yet known; the 
pas-reliefe of the Pantheon and the Apollo Belvedere’ 
of a purer style, no doubt, but they have not the 
fnoomparable finish of the Hercules now discovered. 
Pins 1X. takes a great interest in the statue. 
Having learned that the lucky finder, M. M. Righetti, 
was endeavouring to sell it to a distinguished 
foreigner, the Pope is said to have complained of that 
ing, and to have mentioned to a deputation 
the Archoonfraternity of St. Peter, that, as Mr. 
Righetti owed large sums to the State, the statue 
might possibly be looked on as a pledge similar to 
2 of the Mont-de-Piété, for such a precious object 
could not be lost to the city of Rome. The Popes 
have rarel neglected such discoveries; the 
care taken by Julius II. to preserve Apollo Belve- 
dere, when found in the Baths of Titus, is well 
’ 
_ v, SALA.—A very pretty little quarrel 
has jast commenced between Mr. Dickens and one of 
the chief contributors to A// the Year Round. A 
novel by Mr. Sala has beeg, as is pretty generally 
known, for some time in course of publication in the 
es of that periodical, but some time ago a long 
nterval occurred between the periods of the arrival 
of the different instalments. A similar break having 
occurred a second time, the conductors became irri- 
-tated at the delay, and commissioned Mr. Halliday 
to finish the story thus interrupted. Mr. Halliday 
ted the commission, and now has published 
dome two or three chapters. Ia the meantime, Mr. 
Sala has gent over some more MS., which, of course, 
cannot be used. There will probably, in consequence, 
be some employment for the legal profession, unless 
the good offices of friends should avail to amooth the 
difficulty over, which, under the circumstances, is 
scarcely likely. London Letter. 


Miscellaneous Jews. 


Surrey CHATEL PoruLAR LEOrORES.— On Mon- 
day night these lectures were commenced for the 
season with a crowded and attentive audience. 
Previous to the lecture taking place an excellent 
service of musio and songs were rendered, after 
which the Rev. Newman Hall delivered an exceed- 
ingly interesting address on Rambles round Mont 
Blanc,” The lecturer was frequently applauded. 
Next Monday evening the lecturer will be T. C. 
Turberville, Esq. Subject: Bunhill-fields and its 
Martyr Graves.’ 

AsyLum FoR IDrors.—A grand bazzar is 
announced to be held for the benefit of this institu- 
tion on Friday and Saturday next at the Guildhall. 
The Corporation of the City have consented to allow 
the whole suite of appartments to be thrown open in 
order that visitors may see the decorations, fittings, 
&c., as they were designed for the banquet of this 
day. It is stated that upwards of 3,000/. of elegant 
and usefal articles are contributed in aid of the 
charity. One stall will be furnished entirely by 
inmates of the asylum. 

ANOTHER EXPLOSION OF GUNPOWDER has taken 
place—this time in one of the mills of Messrs. Hall, 
at Faversham. About half-past three o’clock on 
Monday afternoon an explosion took place in the 
corning-house, and two men were killed, besides 
much age to property being done. The explosion 
was caused by the ignition of some loose powder 
left on the floor, which the two poor fellows were 
sweeping up. 

Loss OF THE CANADIAN STEAMSHIP JuRA.—This 


vessel, the arrival of which we mentioned in our last. 


number, was lost on a sandbank at the mouth of the 
Mersey. She arrived at Liverpool early on Wednes- 
day morning, and having run ashore at Crosby Point, 
was left dry by the tide, and broke amidships. There 
was a fog at the time, in addition to which the vessel 
appears to have been placed in the hands of a pilot 
lacking the necessary experience. He mistook the 
and lost the ship. 

A Sineutar Oasz or “ ResvrREctionina” has 
occurred in Leser. A gentleman named Viall was re- 
cently interred in the parieh churchyard of the,village 
of Foxearth. The remains of his wife, who had died 
some time before, had been buried at Otten Belchamp. 
Last week the body of Mr. Viall was disinterred 
during the night, and placed in the grave with Mrs. 
Vial, The}parish authorities are exceedingly angry, 
— have 2 been able to find out the resurrec 


Starz Or LANxCASHIRE.— The monthly return, 
thowing the state of employment in the cotton- 
manufacturing districts, was presented on Monday 
to the Central Relief Committee at Manchester. 
r has been a very disastrous period, no fewer 

sixty-eight spinners and manufacturers having 

en compelled to suspend payment. By these 
failures alone it is estimated 13,600 operatives have 
thrown out of employment. Nor is the present 
month looked forward to with more hope. There are 
now in the cotton districts 171,568 mill operatives 
out of work, and only 155,170 on full time, while 
® short-timers number 125,296. Out of the 


968 persons entirely unemployed, 147,826 have 
ought relief during the last — the remainder 
ving supplied their needs by casual out- door or 


other work. Though the distress is : 
rapidly increasing, it is still far short of ivy heed 
of distress in J anuary, 1863, when 468,610 persons 
were receiving relief from the guardians and local 
committees. The medical reports represent the 
general health of the poor population to be in a 
satisfactory state. In ten districts it is below the 
average, in fourteen about the usual average, and in 
100 above the average. The fund at the disposal of 
the Central Relief Committee is rapidly diminishing. 
The balance at the bank is now 97,9071. 16s, 11d. 
THE FoxxRAL or Mr, Jonx LxECH.— On Friday 
afternoon the remains of the late Mr. John Leech 
were consigned to their last resting-place in All 
Souls’ Cemetery, Kensil-green. As in the case of 
William Makepeace Thackeray, whose remains were 
laid in the same cemetery less than a year ago, the 
funeral was strictly private, only a few of the nearest 
friends of the deceased being invited to attend it. 
The funeral procession arrived shortly after half- 
past one at the gates of the cemetery, The 
carriages passed up the broad roadway towards the 
north of the cemetery, and drew up in front of the | 
chapel. Amongst those who were assembled on the 
ground, and who witnessed the coffin removed from 
the hearse into the chapel, were:—Mr. J. T. Delane, 
Mr. Mowbray Morris, Mr. William H. Russell, 
Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Edmund Yates, Mr. 
Richard Doyle, Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Phillip, R. A., 
Ko. As soon as the coffin was placed upon the 
trestles, and the mourners had tiken their places, 
the friends of the deceased entered the chapel, 
while the firet part of the burial service was 
solemnly read by the Rev. Charles Stuart, of King’s 
College, London. At the grave the Rev. S. R. 
Hole, understood to be a personal friend of Mr. 
Leech’s, with evident difficulty, and in a voice 
broken by emotion, rendered the last sad offices, 
amid the bitter tears of mourners and friends. The 
pall-bearers were—Mr. Evans (Bradbury and 
Evans), Mr. Horace Mayhew, Mr. John Tenniel, 
Mr. Henry Silver, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, Mr. Tom Taylor, and Mr. Perceval Leigh. 
At the close of this portion of the service the 
procession was reformed, and moved to the grave, 
which is situated close to Thackeray’s, on the south 
side of the cemetery. This wasa spot which Johu 
Leech frequently visited, having buried a loved 
daughter there in 1849. A country paper contains 
the following: —“ John Leech worked very hard, 


and althongh he made a large income, perhaps as 


relations who needed help.” 


scene of considerable excitement on Thursday, the 
3rd instant, occasioned by the ceremony of opening 
the new buildings of the school establishment of the 
Rev. R. P. Egerton, B.C.L., head master. There 
was a large number of the nobility, gentry, and 
clergy of the neighbourhood present. The Bishop of 
Oxford headed a long procession of clergy to the 
parish church, where Divine service was performed— 
the Bishop preaching a sermon from Daniel i, 19. 
From the conduct of Daniel and his companions he 
enforced the duties of a religious education, and 
referred in stirring and impressive terms to the im- 
portance of providing for the great middle classes of 
this country opportunities of giving their sons a 
good sound religious education according to the 
principles of the Church of England. After the 
service the company adjourned to the school-house, 
where a short dedication service was said, and the 
Bishop addressed the boys of the school with singu- 
lar felicity and impressiveness. The company then 
entered the new schoolroom, where a cold luncheon 
was provided, and upwards of two hundred were 
comfortably seated, and his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough presided. The chairman hailed the 
present movement as one that would do much to win 
over to the Church of England the sympathies and 
affections of the people of this country, and to efface 
the effect of the shortcomings of days gone by in 
respect of middle-class education. The Bishop of 
Oxford, in returning thanks, begged those present 
to understand clearly that the education offered had 
in it nothing of an eleemosynary character. All 
that was. being done was an endeavour to 
afford to another class the same educational 
privileges which were offered to the higher 
and wealthier classes by the old public schools 
of the country. Me. Egerton, iu replying to his 
own health, which was mést enthusiastically re- 
ceived, said his object was to give to the midd'e- 
classes a Christian education iu strict accordance with 
the principles of the Church of England, with all 
the advantages to be derived from a public school. 
Tur AGRICULTURAL Poor.—At the meeting of the 
Eynsford Agricultural Association on Monday even- 
ing, Mr. E. Fellowes, M. P., the president, referred in 
feeling terms to the condition of the agricultural poor. 
Alluding to the gang system, Mr. Fellowes said he 
objected to it, except under certain restrictions. If a 
gang-master chose to engage a certain number of 
women to go into a field and work, he saw no harm in 
it. With regard to children, he thought it wasa 
great pity and misfortune that children of such 
tender age as some of thoze who went out in gangs 
were not kept at school by their parents. Ie could 
not, however, look at these things theoretically only ; 
he must look at them practically. He should rejoice 
if it were in the power of the poor man to keep his 
children at school until they were twelve, thirteen, 
or fourteen years of age; but while the labourer 
received such low wages, with so much that he had 


much as 2, 500“. a-year, Punch alone paying him | 


1,5007., he ‘spent it nearly all, not on personal to sail from New York on the 29th of October for 
extravagancies, but upon those of his friends and | Liverpool, 


Trish prisoner. 


to a sailor boy pupil. 


twist of his lips; please give an example. 
the yards!” was little Tarpaulin’s instaot response. 


sun and two of the moon. 
moon takes place on the 11th of April. 
—a total eclipse of the sun, April 25—is not visible 
in Great Britain. 
partial and visible, occurs October 3. The fourth, 
on the 19th of October, of the sun, is only partly 


— — — 


sent his children out into the fields, so that they 
might earn their 4d., 5d., or 6d. per day, and contri- 
bute towards the weekly family expenditure, If any 
blame attached to any one, let the employers of 
labour attach it to themselves; they were paying their 
labourers 9a. per week, and it was a paltry pittance for 
a labouring man with everything dear except flour. He 
defied any one to make out how ea poor man and his 
family could live upon 9s. per week, but the fact was 
he did not live—he only existed. 
towards the poor man? He might be told that wheat 
was very low, and he believed that under ordinary 
circumstances the value of a bushel and a half of 
wheat and a shilling over would make a poor man’s 
wages. But there was an exception to every rule, and 
at the present time, when everything was dear for the 
poor man except flour, he must remind his brother 
farmers that, although the price of wheat was low 
now, last year they had a good wheat harvest; this 
year they had a good wheat harvest; last year they 
had a good barley harvest, this year they had another; 
last year they had a high price for their wool, and 
this year they had an extraordinarily high price. The 
hon. gentleman proceeded to denounce the mixture 
of the sexes inthe gang system as calculated to lead to 
immorality. It was useless to build better cottages, 


Was this fair 


to send children to schools, &c., unless something was 
done to check demoralisation among them as they 
grew up to manhood and womanhood. 


Gleanings. 


During the past week eighty-eight wrecks havo 
NN making a total for the present year of 

On Monday the freedom of the town of Jedburgh 
was conferred upon Sir David Brewster, 

The papers report further attempts at incendiarism 
onthe Yorkshire Wolds, 

An Indian performer has been astonishing the gay 
throng on Brighton beach by breaking large stones 
with a blow of his fist. 

5,751 emigrants sailed from Liverpool for the 
United States during the month of October, 

The report of the death of Jules Gérard, the lion- 
killer, has been contradicted by himself. 

A Me. Findlater, of Dublin, has given no lees 
than 16,000“. for the erection of a Presbyterian 
church in that capital. 

General Tom Thumb, his wife and child, intended 


A Working Women’s College was opened on 


OPENING OF THE Minp.e School at BLOXHAM.— Wednesday at 29, Queen - square, Bloomsbury, when 
The quiet village of Bloxham, near Banbury, was the Mes. F. Malleson delivered the opening lecture. 


The Parisians have inaugurated an oyster show at 
the Garden of Acclimatisation. 

A young and wealthy Bengal rajah is a candidate 
for a commission in the military service of her 
Majesty the Queen. 

A correspondent of the Scotsman states that shocks 
of earthquake were felt at Comrie, in Perthshire, on 
Saturday and Sunday. f 

Sir Frederick Smith has consented to be again put 
in nomination as the Conservative candidate for 
Chatham, 

„see the villain in your face,“ said a judge to an 
„Shure your Lordship’s rivirence 
won't be afther making a personal reflection of a 
poor bhoy !” 

The following laconic notice has been issued by a 
successful municipal candidate in Chester: —“ To 
the burgesses of St. Oswald’s Ward. — Gentlemen,. — 
Thank you, for again returning me as one of your 
representatives in the council. I shall endeavour to 
go straight.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, Henry Forp.— Ist November, 1864.“ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, it is said, intends 
to place a costly stained-glass window in the beauti- 
ful little Church of St. Luke, at Shireoake, as a 
tribute to the memory of his late friend and col- 
league, the Duke of Newcastle, The church was 
built and endowed by his grace. 


A bald man made merry at the expense of another, 


who covered his lack of hair with a wig, adding as a 
clincher, ‘‘ You seo how bald I am, and I don’t wear 
a wig.” 
barn requires no thatch.” 


„True, was the retort, ‘‘ but an empty 


„What part of speech is man?” said a pedagogue 
„A verb, sir, said the latter. 
„A verb is it?“ said the teacher with a significant 


„% Man 


Next year there will be four eolipses—two of the 
The firat eclipse of the 
he second 


The third eclipse (of the moon), 


visible. 
Mr. FARADAY AND SprritvaLismM.—Mr. Faraday, 


in answer to a spiritual invitation, has sent the fol- 
lowing characteristic reply :—‘* Gentlemen,—I am 
obliged by your courteous invitation, but really J 
have been 80 disappointed by the manifestations 
to which my notice has at different times been called 
that I am not encouraged to give | more atten- 
tion to them, and I therefore leave tho 

you refer in the hands of the professors of legerde- 


se to which 


main. If spirit communications not utterly worth- 


less should happen to start into activity, I will trust 
the spirits to find out for themselves how they can 
move my attention. 
thanks, pe very truly yours, M. Faravay.—Royal 


I am tired of them. With 


to buy exceedingly dear, it wasfnot surprising that he 


Institution, Oct. 8.“ 
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Money Market and Commercial 
Intelligente. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The stock markets have shown increasing huoyancy 
hroughout the week. Consols have advanced to 90} 
og for delivery, and 903 to } for the 8th December, 
h owing an advance of J on last week’s quotations. 

The general enpposition that the Bank of England 
would reduce their rate of discount to 8 per cent. op 
Thursday last prove incorrec’, Although the bullio: 

nd reservein the Bank are in excess of what they were 
when the rate was raised from 6 to 7 per cent., it is 
well known that a host of speculators are only waiting 
or a reduction to raise capital for new projects, and 
th erefore no fault is found with the directors for de- 
p arting from precedent, in so long maintaining a high 
ate, while the weekly returns are so favourable, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday’s Gazette.) 
41 Acoonnt, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, November 2, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued = .. 427, 221,110, Government Debt 211, 015, 10 
Other Securities .. 3,634,900 
Gold Goin & Bullion 12,571,130 


——— — — 


277.221, 130 


427, 221,130 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital 214,553. 00% Goverament Securi- 
t eevee 6 „ „ „ „6 „ 3.271.791 ens 49.384.512 
3.777, 941] Other Securities . . 19,699,477 
V 
Gold & Silver Coin 742,811 


£36,003, 640 286 003, 640 
Mov. 8, 1864, W. MILLER, Chief (ashi. 
22ðr —.....—. . 
HoLLOwav's Pr.1s—EnJoymen? or Lira - When the blood 
is pure. its cireulation perfect, and the nerves in good order, 
we are well. ese Pills ess a marvellous power in secur- 
ing these great recrets of heaith by purifying, regulating, and 
atrevgthening the fluids and solids. Holioway’s Pills can be 
confidently recommended to all persons suffering from dis- 
ordered digestion or worried by nervous fancies or neuralgic 
pains. They correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick head“ 
ache, quicken the action of the liver, and act as alteratives and 
gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may take them with - 
out fear. Holloway’s Pills are eminently serviceable to in- 
valids of irrita»le constitutions, as they raise the action of 
every organ to ita natural standard, and universally exercise a 
calming and sedative influence. 


Births, Marringes, und Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


BATCHELOR.—Oct. 81, at Hillhead, Glasgow, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Batchelor, of a son. 

ROSS.—Oct. 31, the wife of Mr. W. W. Ross, High-street, 
Worcester, of a son. 

GURNEY.—Nov. 2, the wife of H. Edmund Gurney, Esq., of 
Nutfleld, Surrey, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


HEARSON—MILROY. —Oot. 18, at the AN Chapel, 
Barnstaple, by the Rev. G. T. Coster, Mr. W. H Gearson, 
to Agnes, third daughter of the late Mr. James Milroy, of 
Boutport-street. No cards. 

BxrUCE—HUWABD.—Oct. 19, at Sefton Church, by the Rev. 
N. Loraine, brother-in-law of the bride, assisted by the 
Rev. Dawson Duffield, LL.D., rector, the Rev. James Bruce, 
Manchester, to Eliza, third daughter of the late John 
Howard, eq, R.N., of Brook House, Fazakerley, near 
Liverpool. 

HIiCKS—SMITH.—Oct. 27, at the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
Bocking, Charles Hicks, of Maldon, son of Henry and Ann 
Hicks, of Chelmstord, to Lucy Smith, daughter of Lewis and 
Susannah Smith, of Rayne. 

ORUMP—DUNK.—Nov. 1, at the Oongregational Chapel, 
Hastings, by the Rev. James Griffin. Mr. T. Holt Crump, of 
Hastings, 5 younzest daughter of Mr. James Dunk, 


of Cranbrook. 

COLLETT — WALKER.—Nov. 1, at the Congregational 
Chapel, Runcorn, Cheshire, by the Rev. Alfred Howson, Mr. 
Thos. Collett, of Dudley, to Ann Eliza Walker, niece of the 
Officiating minister. No cards. 

BASS—BRAY.—Nov. 2, at the Old Independent Chapel, 
Church.street, Ware, by the Rev. Palmer Law, Mr. William 
Bass, grocer, to Miss Mary Ann Bray, both of Widford, 


Herts, 

STEAN E—PIGEON.—Nov. 8, at Bayswater * by the 
Rev. B. W. Newton, the Rev. Edward Steane, D. D., of New 
House Park, Herta, to Eliza, eldest daughter of the late 

ory Pigeon, Eeq., of Clapham-common, Surrey. 

WATERS—PRICE.—Nov. at the 1 Chapel, 
Chepstow, by the Rev. T. Rees, Isaac Waters, to Louisa 
Frice, both of St. Arvan’s. 


DEATHS. 


GODWIN.—Oct. 24, at Queen-square, Bath, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, Henry Godwin, Esq , J.P., who for 
active supporter of the various institu- 


7. 

HUXUAM.—Nov. I, at Totnes, after long and severe suffering, 
Mr samuel Huxhbam, for very many years an active and 
honoured deacon of the Independent church in that town. 

OWEN .—Nov. 8, at his residence, Raglan-terrace, Highbury, 
the Rev. Wm. Owen, aged * 4 

WE>sT.— Noy. 7, at Marden, Mr. Godfrey West, formerly of 
Horndon-on-the Hill, Essex, aged sixty-four years. 


— — COT! 


Marhets. 


OORN EXCHANGB, London, Monday, Nov. 7. 


With a very small supply of wheat from the home counties 

is morning, factors were enabled to effect a ready clearance 
at the rates of last Monday. The arrivals of foreign wheat are 
large, es from St. Petersburg, and this description 
must be written Ils, per qr. cheaper. Other sorts without 
alteration, at last week's prices. Beans and peas the same as 
last week. We continue largely supplied with foreign oats: 
and our dealers, being well stocked from recent heavy arrivals, 
have been careless buyers to day. The trade ruled dull; and, 
where it was nevessary to effect sales, somewhat lower prices 
have been submitted to. 


BRBAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 64d to 7d ; household ditto, 6d to 6d. 
BUTCHBRS’ MBAT, IsLworox, Monday, November 7. 


The total imports of foreign stock into London last 
week amounted to 18,674 head. In corresponding week 


in 1868 we received 10,896; in 1863, 11,980; in 1861, 12,755 ; 
in 1860, 8,599; 1859, 7,120; 1858, 4,513. The supply of 
foreign stock on offer here to-day was large for the time of 
year, but ita general quality was inferior. Sales progressed 
slowly, at about previous rates. From our own grazing dis- 
tricts the receipts of beasts fresh up this morning were only 
moderate, both as to number and quality. Prime Scots, 
crosses, shorthorns, Herefords, and Devons were in fair 
request, at full prices, the top figure being 5s. 6d. per 8ibs. ; 
otherwise the beef trade was heavy at barely late rates. Some 
very good beasts have changed hands at 5s. 4d. per 8lbs. 
The arrivals from Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and Northamp- 
tonshire comprised 2,600 shorthorns, 0; from other 

ot England, 700 various breeds; from Scotland, 166 ts 
and crosses; and from Ireland, 550 oxen and heifers, With 
most breeds of sheep the supply was rather on the increase, 
and the quality of the stock was inferior. Downs, half-breds, 
&., moved off steadily, at Thursday’s advance in the quota- 
tions of 2d. per 8lbs. All other breeds of sheep were dull, at 
about previous currency. The highest figure was 5s, 10d. per 
Slbs. Calves, the supply of which was moderate, were in 
fair request, at full prices, viz., from 4s. to 58. per 8ibs. Prime 
small pigs were quite as dear as last week, but large hogs 
were Very dull, 


Per Slbs. to sink the Offal. 
d. 


5 3 
Prime Southdown 5 6 (-o 5 8 
Jecond quality . 4 Lambs 
Prime large oxen. 4 1 Lge. coarsecalves 310 4 4 
Prime Scots, &o.. 5 Prime small . .4 6 410 
Joarse inf. sheep. 8 Large hogs . .3 6 4 0 
Yecond quality .4 Neat am. porkers.4 2 410 
Pr. coarse woolled5 0 
dnokling calves, 162 to 20s, Quarter-old store pigs, 20s to 26 each 


NEWGATE anp LEADZNHALL, Monday, November 7. 

The supplies of town and country-killed meat on sale at 
these markets are but moderate. For all descriptions the 
trade is firm, and an advance has taken place in prices, com- 
pared with Monday last. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase, 


Small porx 
Middling ditto Inf. mutton . 
Prime large do. Middling ditto 
Do. small do. Prime ditto . 
Large por. Veal. . . 


PRODUCE MARKET, Torspay, Nov. 8. 


Tra—The dealings have been on a very limited scale, and 
prices have remained without change of importance, A small 
quantity is announced for public sale to-day. 

SuaaR—There has been a guod demand for West India, and 
fall rates have been current for superior descriptions. In the 
refined market the supplies on offer still continue small, and 
quotations showing an upward tendency. 


Inferior beef. 


CorrrE—A good demand has been ee 

qualities, and fully late rates are pet rr pay for colonia 
Rice—The inquiries for Bast Indian have been rath 

and in some instances rather higher prices are obtainable.” 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 7. 
ben Ireland were 8484 dukieg Caan’ 
bacon; and from ** 
1,254 bales bacon. The 


heing 
d 
est 

POTATOES. - Bonoban AND SPITALFIRLD 
7.— These markets continue to be tolerably = Nor. 
home-grown potatoes, but the show of foreign produce o With 
is very small. In most description, a fair business is 2 
and prices rule firm. The imports into London last Oing, 
was 5 sacks from Antwerp, 14 Bremen, 98 Rotte — week 
Harlingen, 78 Dunkirk, and 574 bags from Boulogne, m, 16 


t continues quiet 
port inquiry for 
n taken duri 


eing * A 31 * 7 
Ll, to 341 
per ton. Jute demands more attent N F n 
choir goods support previous rates. ation, at fall prices; but 


WOOL, Monday, November 7.—Since 
demand for all kinds of home-grown wool — 4 3 
— has — 4 * 11 quotations, For e 
owever, very e business is doing. T l ; 
are by no means extensive. * 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 7.—The tallow t 
to-day, and prices have an upward tendency. New b. 1 
quoted at 40s. 3d. to 40s. 6d. per owt. on the spot. ‘Town 


tallow is se at 418. 9d. net 
1 Uing et cash. Rough fat 26, 24. 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 7.—Linseed oil h 
328. 9d. to 338. per owt. on the spot. 1 
palm oils are steady. Fish oils are a dull inquiry. Turpens 
tine is dull at 59s, 6d, to 60s. per owt, for French spirits. 


COALS, Monday, November 7.—A 
day’s rates. Hetton’s, 223 as lent 


Wylam, 
Main, 218. d.; Gosforth, 


Addertisements. 


In Weekly Numbers, price Id., 


and in Monthly Parts, price d., 


PRINTED ON FINE TONED PAPER, 


CASS 


* 


E L L'S 


Orot 


WITH ABOUT 


FOUR HUNDRED 
CUSGTAY 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


K DORK. 


t= There will be ISSUED GRATIS with No. T., and also with 
Part I., a BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING, printed separately om 
thick Toned Paper, to form a F. vonli piece to the Volume. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES OF M. DORE'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF 6 DON QUIXOTE.”” 


„ Whether M. Doré has been employed to illustrate Cervantes, or Cervantes to illustrate M. Dorvé, will bea 


nice problem for the critics of these very handsome and sumptuous volumes, and for the fortunate mortals who 
can be expected to become their purchasers.””—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“ With a pencil as Jacile and as graceful as that of Mr. Gilbert, Gustave Doré combines the gloom of Reni: 
brandt or Fuselt, and then, again, he is as light and sprightly as Watteau. But the great work before us, 
Don Quixote, is his completest representation of all his remarkable powers as an artist.’ ATHE NUM. 


40 3 wr . . i f 5 . 
Zo travel once again with Don Quixote aud Sancho Panza, in company with Gustave Doré, is to ch, 


an intimacy with the Knight we never knew before. 


M. Doré’s drawings are beautifullly engraved by 


ZI. Pisan. The work isa gift for a king's daughter.” —ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 


NUMBER J. ready NOVEMBER 16th. 


„ f. ready NOVEMBER 20th. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LONDON, 
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NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
ABRIEL’S PAMPHLET on the TEETH, 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE) 
aining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to answer in every particular the purpose 
of. natural masticators. 

‘GABRIEL'S Pamphlet on the Teeth” should be read b 
* who value health, and before consulting a Dontiet.-— 
Morning Herald. 

ese Teeth are supplied on the principle of Capillary At- 
4— and Suction, thus dispensing entirely with springs, 
and are supplied at moderate charges, 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
LONDON ! 


27, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, w. 
City EsTABLISHMENT : 
8. LUDGATE-HILL. 36. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge.) 


184, DUKE-STRERT, LIVERPOOL; and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Messrs. GABRIEL guarantee every case they undertake. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEET H, from Four to Seven and 
fen to Fifteen Guineas per Set, best in Europe, warranted. 
Single Teeth and partial Sets at proportionate moderate 
charges. 


——— 


DEAUTIFUL HAIR. -C HURCHE RS 

TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 
ing richness, softness, and fragrance to the Hair, as well a 
being a most economical article. Price 18., Is. 6d., and 6 8 

elor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex. 
tant, 4s. 6d., 7s., and 14s. per packet. Sold by Hairdressers, 
and at R. HOVENDEN’S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
W.; and 93 and 95, City, road, E. C. N.B.—Wholesale ware- 
house for all Hairdressers’ goods. 


— 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
3 2 „ is the best 
Hair Dye in England. rey, red, or rusty hair dyed instant) 
toa 2 and natural brown or black without the 3 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro. 
r, W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96), Goswell-road. Sent free 
to any railway station in the kingdom, in cases, 38. 6d., 58. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


Hain DESTROYER for removing super- 


fluous hair on the face, neck, and arms, This reat dis 
ent»! female — is effectually removed by this 
article, which is easily applied, and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 3s. 6d. each. Sent free to any railway 
station, and may be had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell-road. 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING- 
WATER’S QUININE POMADE prepared with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baldness, or 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and prevents 
the hair falling off. In bottles 38. 6d. and 58. Gd. each. May 
be had of ail Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietoi, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96) Goewell-road. Sent tree to any 
railway statica. Beware of Counterfeits. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
ne :—lst. Facility of application; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn with 
ual comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th, It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 
inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 


— — oi truss as from that which wo have the highest 


' College Hospital, &.; C. G. Guthrie, Esg., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital ; W. 


Hospital 1 T. Blizard Curling, Esq., F. R. S., Surgeen to the 
on 


Albert; Robert Liston, Bad., F. R. S.; James Luke, Esq., Sur- | 


= to the London Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., 
RS.; and many others. 

A weacriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by post, ou sending 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 


Mr, WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, lés., 218., 208. 6d., and 318. 6d, 


Postage, 1s, 
4. — of a Double Truss, 3 18. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s, Postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly, 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c 
The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being iarly elastic and compressible, and 
the best invention for giving etlicient and 28 support 
all cases of WEAKNESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VAK I- 
COSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, 
and menpanaive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
Price 4s, 7s. 6d. 108., to 108. each, Postage 6d. 
John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


(j. LEN FIELD PATENT STAROH 
Used in the Royal Laundry 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1842. 


— | 


SEVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and 
INFLUENZA are very prevalent at this period of the 


ear, are od by the use of SPENCER'S 
PULMONIC MLE TR 427 be hed of any Chen, 


8 


BE D- ROOM FURNITURE. 


6 — 


THE 


GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY COMPANY 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 


AN ENTIRELY NOVETI, DESCRIPTION OF FURNITURE, 
Manufactured expressly for them, of Native British Wood. 
IT I8 LIGHT, CHASTE, AND ELEGANT IN CHARACTER, AND 


SUITABLE FOR FIRST-CLASS BED-ROOMS. 


COMPANY, 


— — 


THE GENERAL FURNISHING AND UPHOLSTERY 


LIMITED 


F. J. ACRES, MANAGER), 
24 AND 25, BAKER-STREET, W. 


N.B. The Company’s Illustrated Catalogue of Furniture is forwarded, post free, on application. 


> 


0 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN B’Ss. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
s and finish, 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufac- 
ture, 8 plated. 
DEAN E’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, 
5 Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 188., 308., 40s., 638., 788. 
DEANE n oe bi rays in seta, from 2ls., new 
and e patterns constantly introduced. 
DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s and 
| other patent improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Bras: Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans Stock pots, &0. 
DEAN ES Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
some assortment. 
DEAN E'S—das Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in Glass 
and Bronze—three-light glass — 63a. 


DEAN E'S—Domestio Baths for every purpose. Bath- rooms 
fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fendors and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
= proved patterns, 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in lron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitche 
eners, Ranges, &0. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns. 
French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 


tensils, 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &o., well made, strong. 
and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
Wire-work, &c, : 
DEANE'S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manufac- 


tured on their own premises, and of the 
best material. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICED FURNISHING LI8T GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


~~Established A.D. 1700. 


DEANE anv CO. 


(Opening to the 
onument), 


LONDON-BRIDGE. 


2 in the ls. DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
- BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, E. C. 

PARCELS of 52. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. 

Book Sccieties, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
most advantageous terms, 

ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 
price. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C 


HOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 162, REGEN T- 
STREET, W. (Mr. Crellin.) Vignettes, Miniatures, 
Coloured Portraits, and every description of Artistic Photo- 
graphy. Copies, Enlargementa, or Reductions made from Glass, 
Paper, or Daguerreotype Portraits. Album Portraits, 3s. 6d. ; 
or 10 for 10s. 6d, 


LBUM PORTRAITS, one for 2s. 6d., 10 
for 10a., at the LONDON SCHOOL of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY (Mr. S. PROUT NEWCOMBE),. 


Addresses. —103, Newgate-street ; 174, Regent-street; 52, 
Cheapside ; Pantheon, Oxford-street ; Myddelton-hall, Isling- 
ton; 23, Poultry; and 52, King William-street. 


Now ready, a Portrait of 
PRO GOLDWIN SMITH. 


No. in. in. 8. d. 
1 10 by 12, mounted in Oxſord frames or = 
2 15 by ll, 9 9? „ * 10 6 
3 Carte de Visite * 1 


Published by Hatch Brothers, School of Photography, Oxford 


LD MOORE’S ALMANACK for 1865, 
contains beautiful. Engravings, representing Sea Fishing, 
Fine Portraits of the American Generals Lee and Grant. 
Prophetic Hieroglyphic for the eventful year 1865, Predictions 
of Coming Events, &v. 


Two distinct Editions of this Almanack are now Ready. 
No. 1, with rich coloured N ms price 14d. No. 2. plain 
paper, price Id. London: T. OBERTS and CO., 8, Crane- 
court, Fleet-street; and sold by all booksellers and newsmen, 


Price 58. cloth extra, or by Post 5s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY 
F. D. HUNTINGTON, D. D. 


‘These are in every way excellent sermons.“—Speotator. 


„These sermons force the conclusion upon us that the 
spiritual truths set forth are not professions, but most deep 
convictions. Of all the hindrances to the spread of the truth, 
enumerated by the author as springing from inadequate repre- 
sentation of it, none are to be found in his own method of set- 
ting forth the Gospel. Those who read them will meet with 
a generous catholicity of spirit towards other denominations 
of Christians, combined with earnest aspirations and most 
philosophical views as to the future unity of the Church ; 
delicate yet unshrinking treatment of some of the most diffi- 
cult of existing social problems in their relation to the King- 
dom of God; and views of truth in their freshness and in- 
dividuality as far removed from artificial strainin after 
originality on the one hand as they are from traditional strict- 
ness on the other.”—Nonconformist. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleot-strect, E. O. 


Just published, price d., 
HURCH REVISION: an Essay. By a 
Lats Erontan, 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Lately published, price d. 100 Copies for Distribution may be 
had on application to the Publisher for 25s., 


OLITICAL NONCONFORMITY: a 

Letter addressed to Charles Robertson, Esq., of Liver- 

3 By the Rev. CHnISror Hrn NVU, late Rector of 
ickenby and Vicar of Thorney. 


„ Electors may be reminded that their duty in regard to 
the coming elections is set forth in this pamphlet with great 
force, as the following extract will suffice to show: —“ When 
a great principle is concerned, surely I may say the highest 
of all principles, we can have nothing to do with conse- 
quences, I cannot allow questions of expediency to be raised. 
When a squadron of cavairy receive an order to rush upon 
what seems to be certain destruction, they obey it to a man; 
hesitation would be irretrievable disgrace. If the principles or 
the doctrines of the Established Church really are, as Dis- 
senters say they are, unscriptural, the laws of the land are un- 
scriptural, for every doctrine the Episcopal clergy are required 
to teach, every formulary they are compelled to use, and every 
ministerial thing they do, is ‘part and parcel of the common 
law.’ If a poor soldier can implicitly obey au order, shall a 
Christian Dissenter do less for his Bible, according as he pro- 
fesses to understand it? Surely not; under such circum- 
ee calculations upon future consequences cannot be per- 
mitted. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d., 


HE POLITICS of CHRISTIANITY. By 
EDWARD MIALL. 


None of our readers who are acquainted with his previous 
works will require to be told that the present volume is tem- 
perately and effectively written, and is well worthy of a careful 
— —Spectator. 

“A noble work, which deserves a place in the house of every 
ten-pounder in the kingdom.”—Christian Spectator. 

„A valuable contribution to political, and still more to 
religious literature.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 


“On this science the author has long been a recognited pre- 
ceptor; and the intelligence, calmness, and fairness with 
which topics relating to it are treated in this volume, furnish 


abundant evidence as to his competency to the office he bas 
assumed,”—Brftish Quarterly Review. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


Bases of BELIEF: an Examination of 
Christianity as a Divine Revelation by the §Light of 
Recognised Facts and Principles. By Epwarp MIALL. E 

We are very glad to recognise and to thank a leading Non- 
conformist for a worthy contribution to the vast body of 
Christian evidences.” — Guardian. 

“The principles of this book underlie every successfu | 
answer to modern unbelief, and they are here presented in a 
shape which makes them easily accessible.“ —C ristian Spec- 


tator. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


„%R TIMES and OUR CHURCHES.” 

A Paper read at the AUTUMNAL MEETING of 
the CONGREGATIONAL UNION, held at HULL, October, 
1864, By the Rev. B. Hespvitcu. Price Twopence, 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, Bristol; W. Mack, 
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Nov. 9, _— THE NONCONFORMIST. 3 1864, 
is cesta iit ben tn MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR oF 


LETTER to the REV. C. H. DAVIS, 
Shoring In Opes ate ae 
that every — baptized with water in the 


England to 
: nity is by baptism regenerate and saved.’ 


name of the 
By a NoONCONFORMIST. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in crown 2 148, price 2s., 
APTISM : its Mode and Subjects, as seen by 
Scripture Evidence, together with an Exposition on the 
Theory of the Breaking of Bread By Trpicus. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster- row. 


Now ready, 18mo, price 18. cloth, 


1 CHILDREN’S WRONG. A Book for 
4 Christian Parents. 
“ What therefore God hath joined together let no man put 
d * 
‘Sania Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in One Handsome Volume, 8vo, with Portrait, 
price 12s, cloth, 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and MINISTRY 
of the Rev. THOMAS RAFFLES, D. D., LL. D. 
By Tomas Stamrorp RArrirs, Eq, B. A., of the Inner 
Temple, rp ye 2 1 Stipendiary Magistrate for the 
Borough of Liverpoo 
4% We heartily rejoice that we have so faithful a portrait of 
* and good man. —Nonconformist. 
The volume is excellently written.“ Saturday Review. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 


In 8v0, price 10s. 6d., cloth lettered, with Portrait, 


OHN LEIFCHILD, D.D.: his Public 
Labours, Private Leeman 5 -_ 17 7 1 
Founded u an Autobiography. R. LIIronn d, A. M. 
A nel and aan history of a good 
man’s life. London Review. 7 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster - row 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


TOSSED on the WAVES: a Story of Young 
Life. By Epwin Hopper. 

% Mr. Hodder writes in a pleasant sparkling way, and has 
the knack of his merrily with him to the close 
of the volume. He noticed Naturein many of her moods, 
and the consequence is faithful description and vivid por- 
traiture.“ - Reader. 

London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster - row. 


ye CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST, 
Containing 880 Tunes and Chorales. Edited by the 
Rev, Henny Auton and H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doo. 
SEPARATE VOICE PARTS. 
Now ready, the SOPRANO and BASS PARTS, Paper 


Cov Id.; lim 18. 6d. ; roan gilt, 2s. 

SARA f Fol P with Chants, price Ss. 6d. 
cloth; 4s, roan. ! 

A New Bdition of the VOCAL SCORE, with Index of 
Hymns, is nearly ready, price 5s. cloth, or 5s. 6d. roan, gilt 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster - row. 


8 In grown 8:0, price 7s., oloth, 


ODERN FRANCE, its JOURNALISM, 

LITBRATURB, and SOOIBTY. By A. V. Kirwan, 

„ eee and Author of the Article France,” 
in *¢ Encyclopaedia Britannica.“ 

London: Jackson, Walfrod, and Hodder, 27, Paternoster - row. 


A NEW SERIES OF STORIES FOR SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


~— 7s. per 100. E Budthll9 ilustreted, . with pecan 
wrapper, 
SUNDAY SCHOLARS, 


8 for 
No. 1 is now ready, entitled 


„ MILLT'S NEW YEAR.” 
These stories are issued to supply teachers with suitable 
monthly rewards for their 2 — and will be found inte- 
resting, useful, and attractive. 
„% A sample copy sent free for two stamps. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


A NEW YEAR'S STORY FOR ALL SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 
Price One Penny each, beautifully illustrated, 1s. per dozen, 
post free, or 7s. per 100, 

ILLY’S NEW YEAR. This beautiful 
New Year's Story, it is hoped, will prove more accept- 
able as a New Year's present from teacher to scholar than the 
New Tears address. 
liot Stock, 62, Paternoster - row, London, E. O. 


I STOCKS NEW CATALOGUES 
of PRISE and REWARD BOOKS, and of BOOKS SUIT- 
ABLE for LENDING LIBRARIES, ate now ready, and will 
be sent post free for one stamp each, 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


Third Edition, price 6d. ; or in cloth, 9d. post free. 
ESUS REVEALING the HEART of GOD. 
By Rev. JoHN PULSFORD. 

Tenth Thousand, price 2d., or 14s. per hundred. 
o EVERY CREATURE 


By Rev. Joan Pursrorp. 

‘* Mr. Pulsford speaks the truth in love, but with plainness 
and honesty, so that its meaning and influence are not likely 
to be lost. am Ase cheap little manuals, and deserve a wide 
distribution.“ — Wesleyan Times, 


Elilot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


LIMITED. 


First Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


: and upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Class B Subscription, 
HALF-A-GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circula- 
tion, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at 
greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 


The Great Hall of the Library is now Open for 
the Exchange of Books. 


New Oxford-street, London, 
November, 1864. 


„„ F 


PROSPECTUS. 
Inquiry of late years into the subject of Dedication of Pro- 


to God, has brought into prominence that of Storina ” 
R. Lord's portion of a Persons Income. To elicit the teaching 


Profession, and what his very Genteel Bringing-u 


of the New Testament generally on this important point, with 


particular reference to the precept contained in 1 Cor. xvi., 
1, 2, a PRIZE of £30 will ven to the AUTHOR of the 
BEST, and £20 to the AUTHOR of the SECOND BEST 
ESSAY which may be written on the subject. 

Preference will be given to those Essays which most ably 
exhibit the sacred origin, the permanent obligation, and the 
application both to rich and r, of conscientious WEEKLY 
STORING, in order to the systematic and judicious giving of the 
sum so stored for the support and phone of the Gospel, and in 
acts of charity. The beneficial results of this practice on those 
who adopt it, as well as the greater facilities for liberality 
—— regular and frequent storing affords, should also be 

ag ee 

It will be necessary that the Essays should contain a fair 
statement of the objections which are raised against this duty, 
with satisfactory answers to them. 

As various testimonies from individuals, of the happy effects 
of“ Storing,” have been published, selections from them, with 
original Illustrations, so far as practicable, to the same effect, 
should be introduced. 

It would be desirable aleo that the various modes of WEEKLY 


StTorina to in different conditions of life, 
should be a 11 on this head in Gold 
and the Third on, pp. 127 to 143, 300 to 308, 
358, 868 to 870. 


The length of the Essays should not be less than 48, nor 
more than 64 crown 8vo, or 840 words to a page. 

The success to belong to the Donor of the Prizes. 

The following Gentlemen have kindly consented to act as 
adjudicators ;— 

JOSHUA WILSON, Esq., Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Rev, JOSEPH ANGUS, D. D., R. A. S., mtg” N. V. 

Rev. JOHN ROSS, Tryon’s-place, Hackney, N. 

The last-mentioned will readily attend to inquiries, and 
furnish useful information on the subject. 

The Manuscripts (legibly written, and on one side of the 
paper only) to be sent to the Rev. Jonx Ross, not later than 
the lat March, 1865. 

Each Essay must be accompanied by a sealed envelope, en - 
closing the Author’s Name and Address, and having the title 
or motto of the Essay inscribed on the outside. 

The unsuccessful ys will be returned, with the envelopes 
unopened, on application, personally or by letter, to the Rev. 


John 
JOHN ROSS. 
Hackney, London, N. E., November 7th, 1864. 


Price 18. per 100, 10d. of Author, post free, 
TORING FOR GOD and GIVING TO 
GOD, By Rev. J. Ross, Hackney, N. E. 
W. Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, E. O. 


Now ready, in post 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


CLEAN SKIN: How to Get it and How 
to Keep it. By J. WILxIXSs Wituiams, M. R. O. S., Eng., 
of St. John's College, Oxford, late House Surgeon to the Loo k 


Hospital. 
London ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Now ready, 84 pages demy 8vo, price 6d., 


HRIST and MOSES; or, Christianity and 
Judaism Compared. By A LAYMAN. 
F. Pitman, Paternoster-row, London. 


<i Just published, price 64., 
W HAT is TRUTH? a Letter to Bishop 
Colenso. 
London: O. Mitchell and Co. 


Oarriage- free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


HE SERMON on the MOUNT, gorgeously 
Illuminated in a series of Twenty-seven Plates, by W. and 
G. Aupstey. Elegantly bound. Published at 121. 12s., 101. 
10s., and 81. 8s.; now reduced to 61. 6s., 4l. 148. 6d., and 31. 
— 6d. Detailed Prospectuses and Catalogues gratis and post- 
ree, 
London: S. and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of 
the Bank of England), E. C. 


Cheap Edition, price 18. 6d. post free. 


HE BEGINNINGS of the DIVINE LIFE. 
oun By Rev. H. R. Reynoips, B. A., President of Cheshunt 
„ Every page bespeaks the earnest piety and the high and 
varied culture of the writer, It isa — rich in 222 
thought, clearly conceived and clearly expressed. It is 
a book by the wisdom of which age may profit, but which we 
should be especially pleased to see placed very largely in the 
hands of intelligent youth.“ The British Quarterly Review, 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O. 


FRENCH READING FOR FAMILIES AND [SCHOOLS. 


+ LA LA JEUNESSE ET DES 

A 8,“ a Menthly M e for Childien, under 

the auspices of the Paris — Tre Tract Society, containing 
interesting articles on History, Travel, Easy Science, Litera- 

ture, and well-written Tales; profnsely illustrated with 
superior wood angering. It meets the want long felt b 
rents and teachers for wholesome and r tomlin Frenc 


terature for the younger members of our f at h 
and at school. W 8 pee 


The“ Ami de la Jeunesse is supplied monthly, direct from 
Paris, to subscribers in England, for 38. 7d. ly, dire 
«” Specimen will be sent post free for one stamp. All 
orders and subscriptions must be sent to 


Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. C. 


Carriage-free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


OBERTS'’S SKETCHES of the HOLY 
LAND, SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPI, and 
NUBIA, with 250 beautifulj Plates, and Letter-press by the 
Rev. G. Croty, LL.D, published at 71. 7s., 91. 101. 10s, and 
111 IIs.; now reduced to 21. 188., 81. 10s, 4l., and 41. 16s, 
Detailed Prospectus and Catalogues gratis and post free. 
London: S. and T. Gilbert, 4, Copthall-buildings (back of 
the Bank of England), E. O. 


Just published (834 pages), price 78. 6d. 


POETICAL CHRONOLOGY and COM- 
PENDIUM of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGLISH 
HISTORY, containing the Dynasties of the Early British and 
Roman Periods, and a Table of Contemporary Sovereigns of 
Europe, from Egbert down to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 


Also a Third Edition, price 2s., of 
POETICAL GRAMMAR of the ENG- 


LISH LANGUAGE and EPITOME of the ART of 
RHETORIC. 


„This book is well worth its price.” - Educational Times. 


**The book will supply both help and amusement,”—Chris- 
tian Witness. ? 


Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster-row, London, 


— 


“WHAT PUT MY PIPH OUT,” Go. 
Fsop. 8 vo, 88, 6d., 


GOING TO THE Dod; 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANK 


Showing how he was brought up to follow neither Trade nor 


him to, P brought 
BY A. S. ROK, 


London: Virtue Brothers and Co., 1, Amen, corner. 


ee 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR op 
“THE LILLINGSTONES,” “Lorri 
| LONSDALE,” &. 


Feep. 8vo, 5s., 


CAMPION COURT: 


A TALE OF THE DAYS OF THE EJECTMENT, 
Two Hundred Years Ago. 
BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 

None can deny that Miss Worboise has exhibited great 
ability in the conduct of her story, and the perfect naturalness 
with which she has sketched every one of her characters, She 
writes with great delicacy, discrimination, and earnestness of 
purpose.” — Patriot. 

London: Virtue Brothers and Oo., 1, Amen-- corner. 


LUCY AIKIN’S LIFE, LETTERS, AND REMAINS, 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 8a. 6d. cloth, 


EMOIRS, MISCELLANIES, and 
LETTERS of the late LUCY AIKIN: including 

those addressed to the Rev. Dr. Channing, from 1826 to 1819 
Edited by P. H. Le Breton. : 


„ These memorials of a] volume... It is a volume 
highly cultivated Author, | we repeat, by the nature of its 
throughout her long life the | contents, fitted alike for the 
friend of authors, add another | library of the man of letters, 
figure to the gallery of let- or the parlour window of the 
tered Englishwomen, of which | woman of society who wishes 
this couatry may reasonably | to know something of a pecu. 
be Not many more | liar section of the. literary 
agreeable biographical works | world during half a century 
have been given forth during | of important events and 
the present year than this | changes.”— Atheneum. 
London: Longman, Green and Co., Paternoster-row. 


TAI QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
; CC XXIII., is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 

1. The French in Cochin China and Cambodia. 

2. Workmen’s Benefit Societies. 

8. Venetian State Papers. 

4. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible. 

5. Health of the Army in India. 

6. Pho phy. 

7. Jehn Gibson Lockhart. 


8. Sir Jas. Wilde on a Digest of Lawa. 
9. Dr. Newman’s Apologia. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


Just published, price 88, 
PE of CH n TRUTH and 


BY J. d. ROGERS, B. A. 
London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


** We have not done just ioe by these remarks to our sense of 
the various excellencies of this volume, but with confidence 
commend it to our readers, as having great intellectual force, 
independent judgment, the fruits of large and learned culture, 
and a deeply human and devout interest in all the life that 
flows around us.“ - Nonconformist. 

4% The volume is a very valuable one to put into the hands of 
intelligent young men; Mr. Rogers’ style is masculine and 
telling,—reasoning, imagination, and rhetoric blend in fair 
proportions in it; sometimes it rises to eloquence.” — Patriot, 

„ Clearness, and force of expression, * . 
sound theology, and earnest feeling, are the characteristics of 
these discourses. They have our hearty commendation,”— 


British Quarterly Review. 


% Evangelical in theology, it is vigaraus in thought, and 
careful in style. The very able production of a thoughtful and 
earnest man.” — Evangelical Magazine. 

“ The sermons are chaste in style, and unexceptionable in 
tone, If they do not offer much original thought, they present 
olden truths under attractive and often beautiful forms. 
London Quarterly Review. 


tind 


Fecp. 8 vo, toned paper, 28. 6d. Ninth Edition, 


with additions, 
Hruxs and MEDITATIONS. By 4. 
L. WARING, 

„These Hymns and Meditations appear to us to be the 
effusions of a mind deeply imbued with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and highly appreciating its blessings. The writer 1s 
evidently one who deeply communes with her own heart, and 
who cannot be satisfied unless she realises the joys of com- 
munion with her Saviour. There is, too, a beautiful sim- 
plicity in the composition of the Hymns, which renders the 
— of them as pleasing as it is profttable.”—British 

others’ Magazine. 

A Cheap Edition, in paper, price 1s. 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopgate-street Wichout. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 


Demy Svo, cloth, 6s. 


A HISTORY of the ORIGIN of the DOC- 

TRINES of WATER BAPTISM and the EUCHARIST, 
and their Jewish and Heathen Origin delineated, in Profane 
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